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REPORT OF DELEGATE 



To the Eighth General CooTeotioo of the 

Uoioo Label Trade* Depart- 

meot, A.^. of L. 



The eighth general convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
called to order by First Vice-President 
J. W. Hay-es, in the absence of President 
John Tobin, who was unable to attend 
the convention in the Civic Auditorium 
at San Francisco at 10:00 a. m. Thurs- 
day, Nov. 4, 1915. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered 
by President D. C. Murphy, of the San 
Francisco Labor Council, and Secretary 
John A. O'Connell, also of the San 
Francisco Labor Council. The Presi- 
dent of the label section of the Council, 
W. G. Desepte, and E. Guth, Secretary, 
also addressed the convention. In each 
instance the delegates were extended a 
cordial welcome to visit both Councils 
during their stay in that city, as well as 
other points of interest, which invita- 
tions were accepted. 

In briefly responding to the addresses 
of welcome, acting President J. W. 
Hayes assured the visitors that their 
remarks were interesting and instructive 
and that the convention would undoubt- 
edly take into consideration some of the 
suggestions offered by the speakers for 
the best interests of the Department, and 



also voiced the sentiments of the dele- 
gates by accepting the invitations ex- 
tended. He then declared the conven- 
tion opened. 

The Committee on Credentials made 
the following report: Seventy-three 
delegates, representing thirty-three In- 
ternational unions and one credential as 
fraternal delegate, and recommended 
thai the same be seated. The chair then 
appointed the various committees and 
the convention was ready to resume 
work. 

In the report of President John Tobin 
some of the most interesting excerpts 
were the inconsistency of Trades 
Unionists towards their obligations in 
neglect of the purchasing of union label 
products, and how the unfair and un- 
scrupulous dealer takes advantage of 
the consumer by advancing the sale of 
non-union products through subterfuges. 

It will not be necessary to present the 
proceedings from day to day, but will 
give a general synopsis of the work 
taken up and disposed of by the conven- 
tion during the three days' session. 

The report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer for the year closed showed an in- 
come in the amount of $12,270, a very 
creditable showing, owing to the busi- 
ness depression during the past year, 
making an average of $1,000 per month, 
and an expense account of $14,494.88, or 
an average of $1,208 per month. The 
expense therefore exceeding the income 
may be accounted for by the unusual 
efforts that have been put forth by the 
Department to place in prominence the 
union labels, shop cards and buttons by 
those organizations affiliated with the 
Department, and in addition, the gen- 
eral work that apathy places in the 
movement that their influence and 
knowledge of the union label may show 
them their purchasing power means high 
wages and shorter working hours for 
those who manufacture products bearing 
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the union label. In the Secretary-Treas- 
urer's report, which shows where dis- 
tricts in which demands for the union 
label is common, those districts are sys- 
tematically exploited by the manufac- 
turer for the purpose of breaking down 
the force of unionism, and greater efforts 
should be • made in these sections to 
counteract the effects of the campaign 
against the union label 

The Resolution Committee, in report- 
ing to the convention, presented some 
very interesting resolutions, which were 
the cause of extended debate. The fol- 
lowing resolution was introduced by your 
delegate and concurred in unanimously 
by the convention: 

Whereas, Experience has fully dem- 
onstrated the necessity and the value of 
union labels to lend discriminating 
power in favor of union made products, 
and the good results to come from the 
use of the union label must come from 
the patronage bestowed by labor and 
the friends of the union label; and 

Whereas, It is a notorious fact that 
products bearing the union label do not 
enjoy the demand that union labeled 
products have a right to expect from the 
members of our great movement. The 
Tobacco Workers' International Union 
has a blue label which now is placed on 
hundreds of brands of tobacco, cigar- 
ettes and snuff of the best quality pro- 
duced, and is as well advertised propor- 
tionately as any other label in this coun- 
try; and 

Whereas, The patronage given to 
union labeled tobacco, snuff and cigar- 
ettes is not within 50 per cent, of that 
which it should be, which reliable sta- 
tistics will prove. With the ever-growing 
membership of the American labor 
movement these conditions could be 
greatly changed for the better by remem- 
bering the label when exchanging good 
union-earned money for tobacco, cigar- 
ettes or snuff; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we as delegates will 
ourselves do our duty and we will as 
far as lies in our power urge others to 
patronize only such tobacco products as 
do bear the union label, and we will en- 
deavor wherever possible to induce deal- 
ers in tobacco products to put in full 



lines of union labeled tobacco, snuff and 
cigarettes ; be it further 

Resolved, That we will refrain from 
and urge others not to patronize places 
of business who persistently refuse to 
keep in stock an assorted line of union 
labeled tobacco, snuff and cigarettes. 

A resolution of vital importance was 
introduced and signed by a number of 
delegates who are directly or indirectly 
interested in the Prohibition wave ex- 
tending over this country at the present 
time. A discussion lasting some three or 
more hours followed the resolution sub- 
mitted against the propaganda of the 
Prohibitionists in prohibiting the use and 
sale of alcoholic beverages in this coun- 
try and demanding justice for the thous- 
ands of men and women employed 
directly or indirectly in the various in- 
dustries depending on the manufacture 
and sale of malt and vinous products. 
The resolution was adopted. 

A strong resolution was also present- 
ed by the Amalgamated Sheet and Metal 
Workers International Alliance which 
was adopted, calling attention of the men 
of organized labor and their wives to 
such utensils in the culinary lines that 
bear the union label and stating that 
there should be a better demand for 
such products. 

The Butcher Workmen also called at- 
tention to the fact that some organized 
crafts were opposing the efforts of the 
butchers to force Sunday closing, and 
the Union Label Department endorsed 
the stand taken by the Butcher Work- 
mea 

Attention was also called to the fact, 
by the delegates from the Metal Polish- 
ers, that the Quaker Oats Company were 
unfair to their organization by purchas- 
ing their entire aluminum from the 
Buckeye Aluminum Company, of Wor- 
cester, an unfair firm to the Metal 
Polishers, and the delegates requested 
that notice be taken of the fact. 

On motion introduced by delegates 
from the Sheet Metal Workers, which 
was adopted, it was decided to have a 
union label exhibit of labels of the dif- 
ferent crafts at each succeeding con- 
vention. 

Only one amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion was presented and adopted, namely, 
increasing the salary of Secretary and 
Treasurer from $2,400 to $3,000 per 
annum. 

The coming conventions of the Union 
Label Department will recess until after 
the convention of the A. F. of L. ad- 
journs so that if any resolutions of 
importance which may be referred to the 
Department may be adopted the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, if deemed necessary, 
may reconvene the convention again to 
dispose of any matters referred to it by 
the A. F. of L. Convention. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Eighth Annual Conicention of the Label 
Department of the A. F. of L. will be 
productive of much good for the various 
labels, shop cards and buttons and for 
organized labor in general. A campaign 
has been mapped out that will call to the 
attention of every worker his duty 
towards the success of organized labor. 

Every local union should at least 
devote ten minutes of each meeting night 
to the discussion of this most important 
problem which would tend to educate 
the rank and file to demand union label 
products when purchasing necessities of 
life, and would above all show that the 
unscrupulous manufacturer, who em- 
ploys and uses the unorganized worker 
and his children, fears the demand for 
the union label product more than any- 
thing else. 

To the membership of the Tobacco 
Workers a special request is made by 
'the Department to continue your good 
work in educating the unorganized, as 
well as the organized, to the value of the 
union label and the fact that through 
the union label the workers are bene- 
fited by shorter hours, higher wages, 
sanitary conditions and a brighter fire- 
side. 

In the election of officers for the en- 
suing term your faithful servant was 
elected Third Vice-President of the De- 
partment and the following officers were 
elected : 

President, John W. Hayes, Int'l Typo- 
graphical Union; First Vice-President, 
Jacob Fischer, Journeymen Barbers' 
Union; Second Vice-President, T. R. 
Rickert, United Garment Workers' 



Union; Third Vice-President, A. Mc- 
Andrew, Tobacco Workers' Int*! Union; 
Fourth Vice-President, Matthew Woll, 
Photo-Engravers' Union; Fifth Vice- 
President, Jos. Proebstle, United Brew- 
ery Workmen's Union. Thomas F. 
Tracy was re-elected as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

No further business appearing, the 
convention adjourned and will meet next 
year in Baltimore, Md., prior to the con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. McAndrew, Delegate. 



REPORT OF DELEGATE 



To the Thirty-fifth Anniial Coaventioa of 
the Americtn Fedention of Labor. 



To Officers -and Members of Local 

Unions: 

Greeting — ^As per custom, I herewith 
submit a report in part of the proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation <ff La- 
bor, held in San Francisco, Gal. 

The convention was called to order at 
10 a. m. at the California Building, on 
the Exposition grounds, by Mr. Daniel 
Murphy President of the Labor Coun- 
cil of San Francisco. 

The invocation was offered by Arch- 
bishop Edward J. Hanna. 

Chairman Murphy introduced Mr. C. 
C. Moore, President of the Board of 
Directors of the Exposition, who made 
the first address of welcome, in which he 
paid high tribute to the assistance the 
Labor Movement had been in making 
the Exposition the success it had attain- 
ed. 

Mr. Moore's address welcomed the 
delegSites in the most hospitable and cor- 
dial manner. He stated it had been his 
pleasure to welcome a very large num- 
ber of conventions during the life of the 
Exposition, but none had given him 
more pleasure than the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. At 
the conclusion of his address he pre- 
sented President Gompers with a medal, 
accompanying the presentation with the 
statement that it was not the intrinsic 
value of the medal, but the token was 
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a symbol of the good feeling and warm 
appreciation of labor's part in the great 
Exposition. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Moore's address President Gompers 
made an address which was appreciated 
by all in attendance. 

Addresses of welcome were also made 
by Governor Johnson and Mayor Rolph 
for the State and City Governments, 
and by the chief officials of California's 
Labor Movement, at the conclusion of 
which President Gompers made another 
address of acceptance. 

Delegate Moser, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, submitted a report 
stating that the committee had examined 
and given favorable action to 329 dele- 
gates representing 85 International and 
National Unions, 24 State Branches, 63 
Central Bodies, 21 Federal Labor Unions 
and 7 fraternal delegates, at the conclu- 
sion of which report President Gompers 
announced a piece of news that brought 
a smile of satisfaction to every delegate, 
which was that the Anti-Labor amend- 
ments to the constitution of New York 
State had been defeated by half a million 
votes. 

Vice-President Duncan submitted an 
abstract of the report of the Executive 
Council. The convention then adjourned 
its session in the exposition grounds to 
convene in Eagle's Hall Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

On convening Tuesday morning, Presi- 
dent Gompers announced the appoint- 
ment of the various committees, your 
delegate being appointed on the adjust- 
ment committee as well as being on the- 
Auditing and Credential committees. 

The following is a summary of the 
subjects treated in the Executive Coun- 
cil's report, which was referred to the 
various committees appointed. 

"Introduction" — Committee on Edu- 
cation 

All references to finances — Committee 
on Report of Executive Council. 

"International Peace and War"— Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 

"International Federation of Trades 
Unions" — Committee on International 
Relations. 



"British Trades Union Congress" — 
Committee on International Relations. 

"Protection of American Citizens' 
Rights" — Committee on Resolutions. 

"Pan-American Labor Relations" — 
Committee on Resolutions. 

"A. F. of L. Exhibit"— Committee on 
Education. 

"City Central Bodies— State Federa- 
tion of Labor" — Committee on State Or- 
ganizations. 

"Organization of Women Wage-Earn- 
ers" — Committee on Organization. 

"History of the A. F. of L. Depart- 
ments"— Committee on Report of Execu- 
tive Council. 

"Affiliation of International Trade 
Unions"— Committee on Organization. 

"Labor Forward Movement" — Com- 
mittee on Organization. 

"A. F. of L. Organizers" — Committee 
on Organization. 

"Shorter Workday" — Committee on 
Shorter Workday. 

"Labor Day" — Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

"Colorado Mine Workers" — Committee 
on Report of Executive Council. 

"Hatters* Case" — Committee on Report 
of Executive Council. 

"Detective Agencies and Pseudo Em- 
plojmient Offices" — Committee on Report 
of Executive Council. 

"Dick Military Law, Report on" — 
Committee on Report of Executive 
Council. 

"New Legal Opinion of Eight-Hour 
Law" — Committee on Resolutions. 

"Panama Canal Rules and Regula- 
tions" — Committee on Report of Execu- 
tive Council. 

"Report on Legislative Progress" — 
Committee on Resolutions 

"Anti-Trust and Injunction Limitation 
Legislation" — Committee on Report of 
Executive Council. 

"Seamen's Legislation" — Committee on 
Report of Executive Council. 

"Public versus Private Construction of 
Naval and Other Vessels" — Committee 
on Resolutions. 

"Bureau of Labor Safety" — Committee 
on Resolutions. 

"Employers' Liability — Workmen's 
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Compensation for Injuries" — Committee 
on Resolutions. 

"Political Liberty of Civil Service Em- 
ployes" — Committee on Resolutions. 

"Eight-Hour Law" — Committee on 
Resolutions. 

"Model Anti-Trust Injunction Limita- 
tion Law for State Use" — Committee on 
State Organizations. 

"Child Labor"— Committee on State 
Organizations. 

"Piece Work — Taylor System — In 
Government Service" — Committee on 
Resolutions. 

"Immigration" — ^Committee on Report 
of Executive Council. 

"Amendment to Hours of Service 
Law" — Committee on Resolutions. 

"Minimum Wages for Federal Em- 
ployes" — Committee on Report of Execu- 
tive Council. 

"Industrial Education — V o*c a t i o n a I 
Training" — Committee on Education. 

"Prevention of Accidents Among 
Longshoremen" — Committee on Report 
of Executive Coimcil. 

"Prohibit New York Boat Owners 
from Compelling Captains' Families to 
five on Boats and Barges" — Committee 
on Report of Executive Council. 

"Government Ownership of Mount 
Vernon and Monticello" — Committee on 
Resolutions. 

"Old Age Pensions for Government 
Employes" — Committee on Resolutions. 

"Popular Government"--Committee on 
Resolutions. 

"Amendment to Postal Savings Bank 
Law" — Committee on Resolutions. 

"Citizenship for Porto Ricans"— Com- 
mittee on Report of Executive Council. 

"Unemployment and Vagrancy Laws" 
—Committee on Report of Executive 
Cotmcil. 

"Proposed Welfare Amendments to 
State Constitutions" — Comniittee on 
State Organizations. 

"Municipal Housing" — Committee on 
Local and Federated Bodies. 

"Denatured Alcohol" — Committee on 
Resolutions. 

"Manufacture of Stamped Envelopes" 
— Committee on Resolutions. 

"Suffrage in the District of Columbia" 
— Committee on Education. 



"Teamsters in Post Office Employ" — 
Committee on Report of Executive 
Council. 

"Locomotive Inspectors" — Committee 
on Report of Executive Council. 

** Bureau of Mines" — Committee on 
Resolutions. 

"Safety Appliances and Regulations" 
— Committee on Resolutions. 

"Impeachments" — Committee on Re- 
port of Executive Council. 

"Agricultural Credit Legislation" — 
Committee on Report of Executive 
Council. 

"Post Office Clerks— Night Work- 
Salaries, etc;" — Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

"Summary of Legislative Measures of 
Interest to Labor which Failed to Pass 
During the Last Session of Congress" — 
Committee on Report of Executive 
Council. 

"Mothers' Day" — Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

"A. F. of L. Office Building"— Com- 
mittee on A. F. of L. Office Building. 

"Registration of Titles and Labels" — 
Committee on Labels. 

"Journeymen Taylors' Union" — Com- 
mittee on Adjustment. 

"Carpenters - Brewery Workers" — 
Committee on Report of Executive 
Council. 

"Cigarmakers - Stogiemakers" — Com- 
mittee on Report of Executive Council. 

"Carpenters- Sheet Metal Workers- 
Building Trades" — Committee on Build- 
ing Trades. 

"Carpienters and the Building Trades" 
— Committee on Building Trades. 

"Chicago Building Trades Council Ap- 
peal" — Committee on Building Trades. 

"Tunnel and Subway Constructors- 
Compressed Air Workers" — Committee 
on Adjustment. 

"Blacksmiths-Tunnel and Subway Con- 
structors" — Committee on Adjustment. 

"Proposed Amalgamation of Western 
Federation of Miners and Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors" — Committee on 
Report of Executive Council. 

"Proposed Miners' Amalgamation 
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matter for publication to men who have large interests at stake, 

B. LEWIS EVANS, - Editor. requiring much grey matter to keep the 
Rmim B0-61-S2-63 Iroquolt Life Bidg. business of making union labeled cigar- 
Third and Main Strtets, - Ltuitvilltp Ky. ettes afloat and make a pro^t. If the 

The publisher reserves the right to reject or Tobacco Leaf haS felt that their business 

reroke adyertising contracts at any time. . ^ .^, .t • . 

mtercourse with the union-made cigar- 

liVTERNATIONAL EXECtiTiVE BOARD. ^"^ manufacturers has been such as to 

Anthony McA»dr<w .. President suggest the characterization they give, 

60-51-62-68 Iroquois Life Bldg.. UuisviUe, Ky. we venture the assertion that the Tobac- 

^* ^noy^^^'^i?* u/.'c "I'^u Vice-President ^^ /.ea/ is the responsible party. It is 

2020 E. Franklin St. Richmond. Va. „ , ' .l . .iT r -e iT u .i. 

JoftN RucKEM Second Vice-President ^^^^ ^"^^° *^*^ ^^ ^^^f ^*® ^^^ *^^ 

739 Aline St.. New Orleans, La. able champion of the Tobacco Trust in- 

Chari.es P. Alder .Third Vice-President terests. It perhaps may be presumed 

166 Heidelberg St.. Detroit. Mich. that the advertising columns were well 

A. Sheines Fourth Vice-President 4. j r '«. u • i.* \xt 

1486 Pitkin St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. compensated for Its championship. We 

A. J. Turner Fifth Vice-President think, however, that the Leaf could have 

130 Forest Ave., Hamilton. Ont. found a more applicable characterization 

RoBT. Fox Sixth Vice-President than the one used, even though they may 

1015 N. Fifth St, Richmond. Va. 1. • 1. j i. • • ^ i.u 

1? T.... «. . xv^iiuiuuu. va. j^ wished to pour vinegar into the 

E. Lswjs Evans Secretary-Treasurer . , . * . , 

5051-62.63 Iroquois Life Bldg.. Louisville. Ky. union-made Cigarette manufacturer s 

====================== milk pail. 

SEE THAT THIS LABEL " "^l ^"^"7 ,.^'"^ ^"l T'"*' ! 

-.*-.-..*.# .u.u..hraj.M pQjnt where mud slinging is to be a part 

5f5JJJ^JB of the game it will find that it is not 

iTMAmiWBMm^g|M[|^niffwumnmi I j^^jy enough to prevent some of the mud 

from sticking to it. 
■ ^ ^,p ,1 ,1 |,|t^,, g The above comment is suggested by 

the appearance of the following in one of 

the December issues of the Tobacco 

is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether Leaf. 
Plug, Package or Twist. None No Such Animai.. 

genuinely Union without it. Providence.R. I., Dec. 18. 

Editor of Tobacco Leaf: 

(S^ttOrtCtl* ^^" y^" ^^^ "^ *^^ names of one or 

.^^^^^^^^.^^^^^v,^,^^^,^,^,^,^,,.^,^,,,,^^^^,,.^^^,^,^^,^^ two manufacturers of union-made cigar- 

NO SUCH ANIMAL. ^"^^- 

Very truly yours, 

This is the term or language used by Huntoon & Graham Co., 

the editor of the Tobacco Leai in a reply 362 Carpenter St. 

to an inquiry made by a jobbing house Reply: 

in Providence, R. I., asking for the I^ your inquiry refers to paper cigar- 

names of one or two manufacturers who ettes, would say that have no informa- 
make union labeled cigarettes. tion as to any union in that branch of 

The term "no such animal" must have the trade, 
been considered a charming title to b.e 

given by one of the leading tobacco trade OFFICIAL NOTICES. 

papers in the United States. If this term, ^^^^x^^^w^^w^^^^^-w^^wx^w^^w^^— ^^— ^^^^^ 
title or designation is intended to char- HEADQUARTERS 

acterize the union factories that make Tobacco Workers' Inttrnational Union, 

cigarettes, we think the Tobacco Leaf R«o»"» W-51 Iroquois Life Bldt- 

has another think coming. Louisville, Ky., Jan. 17, 1916. 

Our official dealings with the union To Officers and Members: 
cigarette manufacturers has not led us Greeting — At our meeting held Jan- 

to the thought that we were dealing with uary 10th to 15th, we took up the ques- 
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tion of the Hatters' case, wherein the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was against the Hatters, 
compelling them to pay a judgment for 
damages amounting to nearly $300,000 
and for non-payment of which they all 
will lose their savings and homes. The 
process of eviction is now being put in 
force, their savings having already been 
seized as part payment on the judgment, 
and for the balance their homes are now 
being sold. 

The American Federation of Labor 
Convention in San Francisco gave 
lengthy consideration to this very seri- 
ous question. Many suggestions were 
made as a means of giving our help to 
the Hatters in their dire distress. Tho 
final decision was that our great move- 
ment could best express its sympathy in 
a practical and helpful way by giving the 
wages received on the second hour of 
the 27th Day of January, 1916, this 
money to be collected and used for the 
express purpose of saving the homes of 
the Hatters. Many of them are now 
beyond the age where they can again 
earn a livelihood, and the only thing 
that awaits them is the poorhouse. They 
need our help, and let us cheerfully give 
it, helping them as we may hope to re- 
ceive help at a time when we may most 
need it. 

Having given full consideration to this 
serious condition of our brother and 
sister workers in the Hatters trade, we 
give full indorsement to the plan adopt- 
ed at the A. F. of L. Convention, rec- 
ommend it to our members and earnest- 
ly urge every member to donate the 
wage earned during the second hour of 
the 27th Day of January, 1916. 

We recommend that the money be 
paid to the Financial Secretary, who in 
turn will forward it to the International 
Office, where a receipt for the amount 
will be returned to the Financial Secre- 
tary and the amount forwarded to the 
Secretary of the A. F. of L., where it 
will in turn be used to save the homes 
of the Hatters, who are so sorely in 
nttd. 

We recommend, where it is possible, 
that the local union advance an amount 
equal to the earnings for the hour above 



mentioned and collect the amount 
from the member. We also recommend 
that a notice be posted in the various 
departments of the factories so that 
every member may know of the good 
deed to be done. "Charity," you know, 
"covereth a multitude of sins." 

Put yourself in your Brother Hatters* 
place and remember that he now needs 
your help. 

Urging every member to cheerfully 
give in this hour of need, we are, 
Fraternally yours, 
A. Mc Andrew, Pres'l 
E. Lewis Evans, Sec'y-Treas. 
W. R. Walden, 1^/ Vice-Pres't, 
John Ruckert, 2nd Vice-Pres-t, 
Chas. p. Alder, 3rd Vice-Pres't 
Abram Sheines, 4ith Vice-Pres'U 
A. J. Turner, ^th Vice-Preset. 
ROBT. H. Fox, 6th Vice Pres't. 
International Executive Board, 



HEADQUARTERS 

Tobacco Worktrs' International Union, 
Rtomt 60-61 Iroquois LHo BIdg. 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 14, 1916. 
To the Members At Large of the Tobac- 
co Workers' International Union: 

Greeting — The International Execu- 
tive Board has levied a 25c International 
Assessment to take effect the 22nd day 
of January, 1916, and payable on or be- 
fore February 26, 1916. 

This assessment is to be placed in the 
General Expense Fund to be used for 
Label Agitation and organization pur- 
poses. 

Members At Large will forward same 
to the International Office as soon after 
this notice is received as possible, and 
not later than the above mentioned date, 
February 26, 1916. 

By order of the International Execu- 
tive Board. Fraternally yours, 

A. McAndrew, 
International President. 



HEADQUARTERS 
Tobacco Workers' International Union, 

Rooms iO-61 Iroquois Lifo BIdg. 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 14, 1916. 
To the Officers and Members of Local 
Unions: 
Greeting — The International Execu- 
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tive Board has levied a 25c International 
Assessment to take effect the 22nd day 
of January, 1916,) and collectible on or 
before the 26th day of February, 1916. 

The two-thirds (^) of this assessment 
going to the General Expense Fund is 
to be forwarded to the International 
Office along with the other collection. 
The one-third (yS) goes to the Fund of 
the Local Unions. 

Secretaries of Local Unions will col- 
lect the assessment at once. 

The one-third (yi) oi this assessment, 
which the Local Union receives, should 
be used for the agitation of our Label 
and for organization purposes. 

By order of the International Execu- 
tive Board. 

Fraternally yours, 

A. McAndrew, 
International President. 
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Continued from page 7 

Failed" — Committee on Report of Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

"Flint Glass Workers and Machinists" 
— Committee on Adjustment. 

"Machinists-Carpenters" — Committee 
on Adjustment. 

"Machinists-Elevator Constructors" — 
Committee on Adjustment. 

"Plumbers and Steamfitters-Machin- 
ists" — Committee on Adjustment. 

"Brewery Workers-Coopers" — Com- 
mittee on Adjustment. 

"Teamsters-Brewers-Bakers - Laundry 
Workers" — Committee on Adjustment. 

"Engineers and Longshoremen" — Com- 
mittee on Adjustment. 

"Steam Shovelmen-Steam Engineers" 
— Committee on Adjustment. 

"Lithographers - Lithographic Press- 
feeders - Printing Pressmen - Photo-En- 
gravers - Poster Artists" — Committee on 
Adjustment. 

"Jurisdiction Over Single Wrapping" 
— Committee on Adjustment. 

"International Brick, Tile and Terra 
Cotta Workers-Speeding Local Unions" 
— Committee on Report of Executive 
Council. 

"Bridge and Structural Iron Workers- 



Boilermakers-Hodcarriers"-*— Committee 
on Adjustment. 

"Dock Builders of New York City"— 
Committee on Building Trades. 

"Painters-Carmen" — Committee on 
Adjustment. 

"Carpenters-Railway Carmen" — Com- 
mittee on Adjustment. 

"Carriage and Wagon Workers-Black- 
smiths - Upholsterers - Machinists -Metal 
polishers" — Committee on Adjustment. 

"Electrical Workers-Theatrical Stage 
Employes" — Committee on Adjustment. 

"Upholsterers and Carpet Mechanics" 
— Committee on Report of Executive 
Council. 

"Application of Retail Clerks for 
Change of Title" — Committee on Report 
of Executive Council. 

"Metal Lathers-Plasterers"— Commit- 
tee on Adjustment. 

"Amalgamation of. Glass Workers with 
the Brotherhood of Painters" — Commit- 
tee on Report of Executive Council. 

"Longshoremen - Marine Warehouse- 
men" — Committee on Report of Execu- 
tive Council. 

"United Hebrew Trades"— Committee 
on Report of Executive Council. 

"Capmakers-Hatters and Straw Hat 
Workers" — Committee on Report of Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

"Marble Workers and Slate Workers" 
— Committee on Report of Executive 
Council. 

"Marble Workers" — Committee on 
Building Trades. 

"The Coopers and Barrel-Stave In- 
dustry — Resolution No. 80" — Committee 
on Report of Executive Council. 

"The- Holt Manufacturing Company" 
— Committee on Boycotts. 

"Detroit Cigar and Tobacco Trust"— 
Committee on Boycotts. 

"Resolutions 79, 92, 154 and 161 (Abra- 
ham S. Cox Stove Company, Victor 
Talking Machine Co., U. S. Broom and 
Brush Co.)" — Committee on Boycotts. 

"Ward Baking Company" — Corfimittee 
on Boycotts. 

"Telegraph Companies" — Committee 
on Organization. 

"L. S. Starrett Tool Manufacturing 
Co." — Committee on Report of Execu- 
tive Council. 
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"Firemeai-Enginecrs" — Committee on 
Report of Executive Council. 

"American Federationist" — Committee 
on Education. 

"American Federation of Labor News- 
Letter" — Committee on Education. 

"Labor Press" — Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

"Organization of Teachers" — Commit- 
tee on Organization. 

"Educational Activities" — Committee 
on Organization. 

"Democratization of Schools" — Com- 
mittee on Education. 

"Report of United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations" — Committee on 
Report of Executive Council. 

"Board of Mediation and Conciliation" 
—Committee on Report of Executive 
Council. 

"Unfinished Business" — Committee on 
Report of Executive Council. 

"Conclusion" — Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

In addition there were 164 resolutions 
presented, representii^ grievances, sub- 
jects for good of the order, amendments 
to law, changes in policy, etc. These 
were referred to the proper committees 
upon presentation. 

The following resolution was present- 
ed by your delegate and was adopted : 

Whereas, Experience has fully dem- 
onstrated the necessity for, and the value 
of, union labels to lend discriminating 
power in favor of union made products ; 
and 

Whereas, The good results to come 
from the use of the tmion label must 
come from the patronage bestowed by 
labor, and the friends of the union label ; 

and 

Whereas, It is a notoriou« fact that 
products bearing the union label do not 
enjoy the demand that union labeled pro- 
ducts have a right to expect from the 
members of our great movement, and 

Whereas, The Tobacco Workers' In- 
ternational Union has a blue label which 
now is placed on hundreds of brands of 
tobacco, cigarettes and snuff of the best 
quality produced, and is as well adver- 
tised proportionately as any other label 
in this country ; and 

Whereas, The patronage given to 



union labeled tobacco, snuff and cigar- 
ettes is not within fifty per cent, of that 
which it should be, which reliable statis- 
tics will prove; and 

Whereas, With the ever-growing 
membership of the American Federation 
of Labor, these conditions could be 
greatly changed for the better by remem- 
bering the label when exchanging good 
union-earned money for tobacco, cigar- 
ettes or snuff; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we Ss delegates will 
ourselves do our duty and we will as far 
as lies in our power urge others to 
patronize only such tobacco products as 
do bear the union label, and we will 
endeavor wherever possible to induce 
dealers in tobacco products to put in full 
lines of union labeled tobacco, snuff and 
cigarettes ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we will refrain from 
and urge others to not patronize places 
of business who persistently refuse to 
keep in stock an assorted line of union 
labeled tobacco, snuff and cigarettes. 

The law committee brought in an 
amendment to the constitution, which 
was adopted, which raised the per capita 
tax three- fourths of a cent. 

Fraternal Delegates Amon and Bevin 
represented the British Trades and La- 
bor Congress, each making stirring ad- 
dresses portraying the conditions of La- 
bor in Great Britain and the struggle 
now going on in defense of Labor's 
interest during the terrible European 
strike. The addresses were listened to 
with closest attention by the delegates 
and the galleries full of visitors. 

Fraternal Delegate Bancroft, repre- 
senting the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, made a very lengthy address in 
which he presented Labor's conditions 
now existing in that country while the 
recruiting sergeants are on the streets 
endeavoring to induce enlistment for 
their army to go to Europe and enter 
the great conflict now staged in all its 
ugliest forms. 

With all this the labor movement in 
Canada is making progress in defense of 
Labor's interest. 

In the Executive Council's report the 
Hatters case was given a lengthy dis- 
cussion, reviewing the financial and per- 
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sonal assistance rendered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, stating further 
that the A. F. of L. could not assume 
the payment of the damages assessed by 
the trial court. This question was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Executive 
Council's Report, as was also Resolution 
No. 104, presented by the Hatters* dele- 
gate, which is as follows : 

Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States enacted certain legislation known 
as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, which 
was intended to apply to combinations of 
capital and not to labor organizations; 
and 

Whereas, The Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law is also applicable to 
labor organizations, as shown in their 
decision in the Danbury Hatters' case; 
and 

Whereas, Under this decision the 
bank accounts of 186 members of the 
United Hatters of North America — ^the 
savings of a life time — have already been 
taken from them, and within the next 
two months their homes will also be 
taken away, although they were never 
charged with any crime other than that 
they belonged to a labor organization, 
nor was it intimated that they partici- 
pated in any strike or lockout; on the 
contrary, it was openly stated in court 
by Mr. Lowe and the attorneys for the 
Anti-Boycott Society that the selection 
of the defendants was based on owner- 
ship of property and not on conduct 
from which the ^ plaintiffs claimed to 
have suffered injury; and 

Whereas, The National Association of 
Manufacturers, through the Anti-Boycott 
society, was determined to get the courts 
to apply the Sherman Anti-Trust Law to 
the organizations of labor, and the fight 
made against the members of the United 
Hatters of America was not against the 
hatters alone, but against all organiza- 
tions of labor; and 

Whereas, The decision of the Su- 
preme Court against the members of the 
United Hatters was largely instrumental 
in securing the passage of the Clayton 
bill, which prevents such suits in the 
future, and is of inestimable value to 
organized labor; therefore be it 



Resolved, That this Thirty-fifth An- 
nual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled pledges its support to the 186 de- 
fendants whose savings of a lifetime are 
about to be taken away from them, 
thereby leaving them homeless and penni- 
less, and make provisions to raise suf- 
ficient funds by assessment or otherwise 
as will indemnify the defendants for the 
loss of their homes and savings. 

The committee after due considera- 
tion of the case before them brought in 
the following report, which after a very 
lengthy discussion was adopted: 

While your committee is in hearty 
sympathy and full accord with the spirit 
of the resolution offered in this case, it 
does not believe that conditions at this 
time are such as to warrant asking this 
convention, nor does it believe this con- 
vention has the power, to take the ex- 
traordinary step of levying an assessment 
through its affiliated bodies on the mem- 
bership of the American labor move- 
ment. In lieu of such an assessment 
your committee would recommend that 
this convention authorize and instruct 
the Executive Council to send out a 
notice and appeal to all affiliated Inter- 
national and National unions, and 
through them to their local unions, and 
to the State, county and city central 
bodies and directly affiliated local unions, 
apprising them of the present predica- 
ment of these Hatters at Danbury, Con- 
necticut, and urging upon each member 
of organized labor who is employed on 
the 27th day of January, 1916, that he 
donate his earnings of one hour to a 
fund for the relief of the Hatters who 
are being despoiled of their property by 
the American Anti-Boycott Association, 
and in order that this donation may be 
made at a uniform hour your committee 
would suggest that for daylight workers 
the hour between two and three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and for night workers 
the hour between nine and ten o'clock at 
night on the day designated by the Ex- 
ecutive Council be set apart as the hour 
to be donated for the purpose herein 
set forth. ^ 

It does seem to be a curious thing, but 
it is a fact nevertheless, that some of us 
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must suffer in this world so that good 
may come to themselves and others. 
For many years the struggle has been 
against the Court's construction "that 
the labor of the workers was a com- 
modity," and was subject to the pro- 
visions of the Anti-Trust laws. 

Out of this great battle lasting for 
eleven years in the Hatters* case comes 
to us the Clayton law, which disqualifies 
this construction of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. So our entire movement will 
be benefitted. Though the Hatters were 
at the time the chief sufferers, their loss 
has been compensaited by a great gain 
for us all. With this in view it is now 
up to us all to turn in and help those 
who have suffered so severely. 

The report of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations was 
lengthy and full of most interesting 
facts, proven by the investigation that 
had been made by the Commission. 

Owing to the unusual pressure of 
business before the convention it was 
necessary, in the hope of finishing with- 
in the usual time, to hold two night 
sessions. However, after remaining in 
session until early Sunday morning it 
was then found necessary to recess until 
Monday morning. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
election of President Gompers, Vice- 
Presidents, Jamfes Duncan, James O'Con- 
nell, D. A. Hayes, Joseph Valentine, 
John R. Alpine, H. B. Perham, Frank 
Duffy and Wm. Green. Treasurer Len- 
non and Secretary Morrison were also 
elected by a unanimous vote. 

After a spirited contest Baltimore was 
chosen as the place for holding the 1910 
convention. 

The convention did not finish its busi- 
ness until late Monday night, Novem- 
ber 23. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. Lewis Evans, Delegate. 
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Continued from December issue 

As TO Directors. 
"Moreover, raising wages is tradition- 



ally unpopular among stockholders and 
directors, and recommendations for bet- 
ter conditions, particularly if they involve 
new capital, are frowned upon. Neither 
the stockholders nor the directors have 
to live on wages or work in the existing 
surroundings, and profits deferred are 
considered profits lost. 

"The workers, therefore, deny the po- 
tency of even good intentions on the 
part of managers, and point to the his- 
tory which they all^e shows that at best 
only isolated cases can be pointed out 
where marked improvements have taken 
place except in response to repeated de- 
mands from the workers, or to forestall 
the growth of threatened organization. 
They point also to such facts as that 
children of twelve years or younger were 
not only kept in the factories (as they 
still are in some States where there has 
been little aggressive agitation), but al- 
most without exception they were insist- 
ed upon by the employers as a necessity." 

Organization Required. 

"The evidence of this character, which 
is summarized elsewhere, seems to be 
conclusive of the necessity for organiza- 
tion and representation under modern 
business conditions. But even if it were 
not necessary, it is difficult to see any 
reason why what is demanded and re- 
quired by stockholders should be denied 
to workers. It would be as illogical for 
stockholders individually to attempt to 
deal with the representatives of the 
unions as it is for the individual worker 
to attempt to deal with executive officials, 
representing the organized stockholders." 

Conclusions and recommendations re- 
lating to living and working conditions 
of labor are stated as follows : 

Wages. 

"As a result of the investigations which 
have been made, the following conclus- 
ions are justified: 

"1. The welfare of the State demands 
that the useful labor of every able-bodied 
workman should as a minimum be com- 
pensated by sufficient income to support 
in comfort himself, a wife, and at least 
three minor children, and in addition to 
provide for sickness, old age, and dis- 
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ability. Under no other conditions can 
a strong, contented and efficient citizen- 
ship be developed. 

*'2. Under existing conditions such an 
income is not received by fully one-half 
of the wage-earners employed in indus- 
try. 

"3. The natural resources of the United 
States are such that an industrial popu- 
lation properly educated and efficiently 
organized can produce enough to achieve 
this standard of living. 

"4. It is probable that even at present 
the national agricultural and industrial 
output is sufficient to permit the estab- 
lishment of such a standard. 

"5. The problem is therefore essential- 
ly one of distribution. 

"6. The fixing of the wages of adult 
workmen by legal enactment is not prac- 
ticable nor desirable as a general policy, 
except for public employes. 

"7. A just standard of wages in any 
industry or occupation can best be reach- 
ed by collective bargaining between em- 
ployers a'ld employees for the purpose 
of forming voluntary joint agreements. 
The success and justice of such joint 
agreements is, however, dependent upon 
the essential equality of the two parties 
and cannot be attained unless effective 
organization exists. 

"It is suggested that the Commission 
make the following recommendations: 

"1. In order that the public may be 
kept fully informed with regard to labor 
conditions, and that a proper basis of 
facts should exist for negotiation and 
arbitration, the Federal Government 
should enact the necessary legislation to 
provide for the collection, through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics or otherwise, 
of the full and exact facts regarding 
wages, hours of labor, and extent of un- 
employment for every industry. Every 
employer should be required by law to 
file with the proper authority a sworn 
statement of these facts according to a 
prescribed form. These statistics should 
be published annually, and the full data 
regarding any industry or plant should 
be accessible to any mediator or any 
other responsible citizen. 

"2. Uniform statutes should be passed 
by the legislatures of all States requiring 



that wages be paid at least semi-monthly 
and in cash, except where by joint agree- 
ment other methods are agreed upon." 

Hours of Labor. 

"As a result of investigation the fol- 
lowing conclusions are justified: 

"1. The physical well-being, mental de- 
velopment and recreational needs of 
every class of population demand that 
under normal circumstances the working 
day should not exceed eight hours. 

"2. A very large percentage of the 
workmen in manufactures, transportation 
and mining work more than eight hours 
per day. 

"3. This is in marked contrast to the 
condition of those whose economic posi- 
tion enables them to define the length of 
their own working days. 

"4. Practical experience has shown that 
the reduction of working hours is in the 
interest not only of the worker and the 
community generally, but of the em- 
ployer. 

"5. The regulation by legal enactment 
of working hours of adult workmen is 
not generally practicable nor desirable, 
except for public employees. 

"It is suggested that the Commission 
recommend : 

"1. That in the so-called continuous 
occupations, other than the movement of 
trains, requiring work during both the 
day and the night for six or seven days 
per week, the State and Federal Govern- 
ments should directly intervene, so that 
the working hours should not exceed 
eight per day nor extend to more than 
six days per week." 

Safety and Sanitation. 

"The investigations which have been 
made warrant the following conclusions : 

"1. Great progress has been made dur- 
ing recent years in promoting safety and 
sanitation in manufacturing, minmg and 
transportation. 

"2. The progress has been most rapid 
in the direction of safeguarding workers 
from industrial accidents. 

"3. Progress in safety has been in part 
the result of continued agitation and edu- 
cation, but has proceeded most rapidly 
and satisfactorily since the enactment of 
workmen's compensation laws which 
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render unsafe working conditions ex- 
pensive to the employer. 

"4. The movement has also been large- 
ly promoted by the formation of safety 
committees composed of officials and 
workmen, and by the creation of joint 
conferences of employers and employees 
to assist and advise State officials in the 
administration of the law and in the for- 
mulation of safety rules. 

"5. The campaign for safety needs, 
however, to be greatly extended as rap- 
idly as possible. The annual list of acci- 
dents, approximately 35,000 fatalities and 
700,000 injuries involving disability of 
over four weeks, cannot be regarded 
complacently. From one-third to one- 
half of these accidents have been esti- 
mated by competent authorities to be 
preventable by proper safeguards, in- 
spection, and control. 

"6. The advance in the sanitation of 
work-shops has been less rapid, because 
not only are the dangers less obvious, 
but there is no financial liability for dis- 
eases or deaths occurring as the result of 
improper sanitation. Future progress in 
sanitation demands attention not only to 
cleanliness and ventilation, but to occupa- 
tional diseases. 

"7. The most direct incentive for the 
promotion of sanitation would be the 
adoption of a proper system of sickness 
insurance. 

"It is suggested that the Commission 
recommend : 

"1. The creation of a bureau of indus- 
trial safety (except that the section pro- 
viding a museum of safety is not en- 
dorsed). Proper steps should be taken 
to provide for the co-ordination of the 
work of all Federal bureaus whose work 
is concerned with industrial safety. 

"2. The appropriations of the Public 
Health Service for the investigation and 
proportion of industrial sanitation should 
be increased." 

Housing. 

"It has been found in the course of the 
Commission's investigations : 

"1. The present provisions for the 
housing of workmen are generally bad, 
not only in the large cities, but in indus- 
trial communities of every size and in 
rural districts. 



"2. Not bnly are the houses and tene- 
ments which are available for workers 
largely insanitary and unfit for habita- 
tion, but they are inadequate, resulting 
in high rents, overcrowding and conges- 
tion. 

**3. Such conditions make not only for 
discomfort and unhappiness, but for dis- 
ease and degeneration. 

"4. The ordinary method of supplying 
houses through their erection by private 
capitalists for investment and speculation 
has rarely, if ever, been adequate. 

"5. Excellent plans for the housing of 
workmen have been put into effect by a 
number of firms and corporations, but 
such measures have not at all affected 
the general iituation, and, being depend- 
ent upon the volition of individuals, can- 
not be regarded as likely to greatly in- 
fluence progress. 

"6. The tenant-house acts, as well as 
the health ordinances and building regu- 
lations of municipalities, while generally 
productive of good effects, are at best 
surface remedies and can never cure tne 
evils of the present housing situation. 

"7. In every important European coun- 
try government aid and direct interven- 
tion to curb speculation have proved to 
be necessary for the promotion of any 
real progress. 

"8. Governmental action in Europe has 
chiefly taken the following forms: 

"a. Extension of credit to voluntary 
non-profit-making associations. 

"b. Construction by the Government of 
buildings which are leased for long pe- 
riods on easy terms. 

"c. Exemption from taxation and other 
subsidies for homes constructed for oc- 
cupancy by their ownew. 

"d. Legislation designed to prevent the 
holding of land out of use and to secure 
for the Government a part of the 'un- 
earned increment.* 

"It is suggested that the Commission 
recommend : 

"1. The Federal and State Govern- 
ments should institute investigations di- 
rected not so much to ascertaining exist- 
ing housing conditions, as to formulating 
constructive methods by which direct 
support and encouragement to the pro- 
motion of improved housing can be 
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given. Actual experiment in the promo- 
tion of housing should proceed as rapid- 
ly as proper plans can be drafted. 

"2. Special attention should be given to 
taxation, in order that land should as far 
as possible be forced into use and the 
burden of taxation be removed from 
home-owners. 

"3. The municipalities should be re- 
lieved 'from all State restrictions which 
now prevent them from undertaking the 
operation of adequate housing schemes 
and from engaging in other necessary 
municipal enterprises." 

[To be continued in next issue.] 
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When cows fall ill the government pro- 
ceeds to take alarm 

And sends a veterinarian to sanitate 
the farm. 

The cow herself is put to bed and plied 
with drugs and pills, 

And Uncle Sam comes forward, when 
she's cured, to pay the bills. 

But when a baby falls in need of medi- 
cine and care, 

The government contends that that is 
none of its affair. 

When pigs and lambs are threatened 
with a deadly pestilence 

Their tender lives are guarded at the 
government's expense. 

They're coddled, nursed and dieted un- 
til they're well and fat, 

And never reckon of the cost — for 
Uncle Sam pays that. 

But when an epidemic marks the babies 
for its own. 

The government, untroubled, lets them 
fight it out alone. 

Some day, perhaps, when all the pork 
has lavishly been passed. 

When every scrap of patronage ts 
handed out at last. 

When all our noble congressmen have 
got all they desire. 

And have attained whatever heights to 
which they may aspire — 

To unknown heights of common sense 
the government will leap, 

And do as much for mothers as it does 
for cows and sheep. 

— Chicago Examiner. 



If you do not believe in a good invest- 
ment do not join a labor organization. 



Sweden has smelted iron for more 
than twenty centuries, and som^ of the 
ancient furnaces are still in existence. 



It goes a great way toward making a 
man faithful to let him know that you 
think him so. — Seneca, 



If capital could find as safe invest- 
ments as a man has that joins a labor 
organization they would invest their last 
cent. 



He does much who does what he has 
to do well. He does well who serves the 
common good rather than his own will. 
— Thomas A. Kempis. 



From what a man thinks he knows, 
subtract what his neighbors think he 
knows, and the remainder will probably 
be about what he really does know. 



The blessings of an active mind when 
it is in good condition is, that it not only 
employs itself but is almost sure to he 
the means of giving wholesome employ- 
ment to others. — G. R. Derzhavin. 



No reform, moral or intellectual, ever 
came from the upper classes of society. 
Each and all came from the protest of 
the martyr and the victim. Tlie emanci- 
pation of the working cli'ss must be 
achieved by the working people them- 
selves. 

WANTED: TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purchase bread only which bears 



THIS 




I«ABBI< 



It U the only weapon the bakery workers 
have which aids them in securing living wages, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which does 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and .thereby aid the 
bakery workers in their struggle against the 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 
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It Is Not Possible To Buy a Better 
5 CENT CIGARETTE 



THAN 



Ware's Pure Virginia 

Cigarettes 



AND THEY ARE ALSO 



Union Made 



UINION MADe 



Tobacco, Snuff and Cigarettes 



bearthI Blue L^alDel 




The Federal Cigarette and Tobacco Co. 

96-98 Grand Street, New York City 

MAMUFACTUKSR8 


A New 


Union- 
Made 

Cigarette 


THE HONE CIGARETTES 

Mouthpiece— Plain — Corktip— a fine Turkish blend 

10 for 5c 

THE E6YPTIAN PRIDE CI6ARETTES 

Plain and Corktip— 100% pure Turkish 
« 10 for 10c 


Out! 


Valuable coupons in each package 


Asii for Them EVerpWhere 

and Enjop a Good Smoke 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT. 



In submitting my report, and there is 
no doubt it will be a lengthy one, I 
would ask the indulgence of the mem- 
bers of the organization for my ts^rdi- 
ness, owing to the fact that my last 
report was published in the June issue of 
The Tobacco Worker in 1915. 

Since that time the agitation for the 
Tobacco Workers* label and other union 
labeled products has been continuous, as 
the propaganda I generally carry out is 
the preaching of the gospel of consist- 
ency to the consumer in his purchasing 
power, whereby the power that he pos- 
sesses gives him the opportunity to give 
employment to the men and women in 
the union label industry. 

After I had finished my work in New- 
burg I was called to New York City to 
adjust a difference that existed between 
one of the factories in Brookl3m and the 
Paper Cigarette Makers of Nos. 83, 98 
and 100. The trouble existing was that 
the manufacturer intended to adopt a 
new line of work which was not specified 
in our agreement, and naturally a con- 
tention arose between the members of 
the Local and the manufarcturer as to 
the price and the work to be accom- 
plished by the men. Brothers Sheines, 
Matlin and Tigel were appointed on the 
committee to accompany me to take up 
the matter with the manufacturer. After 
a conference of three hours and a half 



the controversy was adjusted amicably 
to the satisfaction of both parties, and 
through the meeting of the two parties 
concerned, I feel positive that a better 
feeling will exist. 

From New York I proceeded to Louis- 
ville to take up some of the routine work 
of the office, which had accumulated dur- 
ing my absence and addressed the Amal- 
gamated Asociation of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers' convention who were in 
session in the City of Louisville. Our 
old friend, John Williams, presided, and 
he assured me that there would not be 
any limit to the time that I desired in 
addressing the convention. As usual my 
subject was "Union Labels,^* and after 
extending the fraternal greetings of the 
Union Label Department and the Tobac- 
co Workers' International Union my 
address was a lengthy one. Many ques- 
tions were propounded to me from the 
delegates in reference to different brands 
of tobacco and other commodities that 
had the Union Label attached. I dis- 
tributed mirrors and literature among 
the delegates, and introduced resolutions 
indorsing the Tobacco Workers' Label, 
which was adopted by the convention. I 
felt positive that the delegates on return- 
ing to their homes would give a good 
account of themselves in demanding 
Union Labeled products, and advised 
them while in the city of Louisville to 
make themselves at home at the Inter- 
national office. Brother John Williams 
responded to my address and assured me 
that the sentiments expressed by me 
were carried home to the delegates. 

My next stop was Buffalo, N. Y., to 
attend the Boot and Shoe Workers* con- 
vention. There were from 300 to 325 
delegates in this convention, representing 
the Boot and Shoe industry, from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
Brother John Tobin presided, and he is 
recognized as one of the best parliamen- 
tarians in the labor movement, and it is 
needless to say that the work of the 
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convention was carried out in a most 
efficient manner. Brother Charles Baine, 
Secretary-Treasurer of that International 
Union, one of the big men of the labor 
movement, was equal to the task of tak- 
ing the minutes of this large body of 
men and women. Many resolutions were 
intorduced to better the conditions in the 
shoe industry. A resolution indorsing the 
blue label of the Tobacco Workers' In- 
ternational Union was adopted unani- 
mously. I also addressed the convention 
and called their attention to the fact that 
they also had a stamp for which they 
demanded support, and emphasized the 
fact that it was their duty to fulfill their 
obligations as trade unionists in demand- 
ing labels of other products. I distribut- 
ed booklets and mirrors, and while in 
the city I addressed the Central Bodies 
Street Carmen's Union and other local 
organizations. There is a good demand 
for union labeled tobacco in the city of 
Buffalo and all characters of tobacco can 
be found on the shelves of the retailers. 
I found that quite a number of union 
labeled cigarettes were also sold in that 
city, namely, the "Afternoon," "Fore- 
noon," "Fifth Avenue" and "Lotus," 
manufactured by members of Nos. 83, 98 
and 100, and succeeded in placing some 
of those goods in the central parts of the 
city. Mr. Henry Striefler, organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor, or- 
ganized a large mill in Blaisdell, a suburb 
about twenty miles outside of the city 
limits, and immediately after the forma- 
tion of the organization they were locked 
out. A committee called on us request- 
ing us to address a large meeting of this 
new organization, and we readily con- 
sented. In speaking before this large 
body of men, and not knowing an3rthing 
of the labor movement until they were 
organized, naturally they knew little or 
nothing of the union label. When I had 
finished my address the members came to 
me individually and said that in the 
future the dealers in that small village 
would be forced to handle nothing but 
union labeled tobacco if they were to 
cater to the trade of the people employed 
in that mill. I am delighted to say that 
the men had won out in every contention 
they demanded and are now one of the 
best local unions in the Amalgamated 



Iron, Steel and Sheet Workers' Organi- 
zation. Mr. Matt WoU, President of the 
Photo Engravers, who represented the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L., made a splendid address 
before the convention in behalf of the 
Department and gave to the delegates 
some interesting facts on law pertaining 
to the copywriting of labels, stamps, shop 
cards and buttons. 

I received a telegram from the office to 
proceed to Scranton, Pa., where trouble 
had been existing for some time between 
one branch of the industry in the manu- 
facture of tobacco. It appears that this 
concern wanted to modernize that branch 
by putting in new machinery which ulti- 
mately meant the displacing of some 
twenty girls in that department. After 
having attended the meeting of the local 
union, a committee was appointed to 
accompany me and see if I could adjust 
the grievance. I informed Mr. Dale, the 
manager, that as an organization, we 
could not stop progress or prevent him 
from introducing new inventions that 
would cheapen the cost of the manufac- 
ture of tobacco, but we demanded the 
right to construct a wage for our mem- 
bers who were to operate such machines. 
He informed me at that time that the 
machine would not be ready for possibly 
two or three months later. I informed 
him then that under such conditions that 
the girls were justified in asking for an 
increase of 15 cents per hundred pounds 
until that time. After discussing the 
matter pro and con he consented to grant 
the increase until such time as the ma- 
chines were installed. The report made 
by the committee to the local union was 
accepted unanimously, and that trouble 
was settled for the time being. 

Being very close to Wilkes-Barre, I 
called on the members of No. 59, and 
while there had the opportunity of, ad- 
dressing the members in regard to a 
proposition that Mr. Weigand, the mana- 
ger, was proposing to them at that time. 
It appeared that some of the girls 
through their environments were able to 
dress better than some of the others 
while at work, and he suggested furnish- 
ing them with aprons and caps. It ap- 
peared that he had suggested the same 
proposition some time previous and the 
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girls had rejected it, making the claim 
that they did not want to be uniformed ; 
but after taking the matter under con- 
sideration they came to the conclusion 
afterwards and informed the manager 
that if he found union labeled aprons 
and caps they might be willing to don 
those uniforms. I called their attention 
to the fact that it would be no expense 
to them, and as it had been necessary for 
them to buy their own working clothes 
this naturally would mean less expense 
to them. The proposition was accepted 
and in the future it will not be necessary 
for the girls to buy their own working 
clothes. About the same time the wage 
scale proposition was before the local or- 
ganization, and they were asking a reduc- 
tion of hours from fifty to forty-four 
hours per week at the same rate of wages 
as paid for the fifty hour week. The 
manager informed us that he would place 
the matter before the directors of the 
company. He suggested, however, that 
such a proposition could not be accepted 
unless under a five year agreement with 
the local union. I was opposed to such a 
long agreement, but the membership of 
the local deemed it advisable that if the 
concessions were granted that they would 
be willing to accept the five year agree- 
ment. A few days later the agreement 
was signed by the committee of the 
local union and the Penn Tobacco Com- 
pany. I might say in connection with 
this concern that it is one of tl)e most 
up-to-date modem tobacco factories in 
the United States— everything fitted up 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
employes, each girl and man having a 
locker for themselves and separate dress- 
ing rooms for both sexes, and in addition 
to that, separate dining room for the 
men, perfect sanitary conditions, and a 
high rate of wages and short hours. 

Sometime later I received a letter from 
Mr. Dale, of the Clark & Snover Tobacco 
Co, of Scranton, in which he informed 
me that the stripping machine was ready 
for operation, and in making an average 
of the wages that would be paid to the 
girls who were working on piece work 
assured me that he would give the oper- 
ators what he considered fair wages for 
operating the machine. In answering his 
communication I called his attention to 



our previous conference through our 
agreement with him for the use of the 
union label, and advised him that we also 
had the right to say what wages the 
operators should receive, and I insisted 
upon a $2.50 increase per week over the 
wages which he proposed to give to the 
operators, and in replying to my letter he 
informed me that he would comply with 
my request and grant the increase. 

From Scranton I proceeded to Atlantic 
City, at the request of Mr. Thomas 
Tracy, to represent the Union Label 
Trades Department at the Potters' con- 
vention, who were holding their sessions 
in that city. I addressed the convention 
for a considerable length of time on the 
subject of Union Labels, laying particular 
stress on the Tobacco Workers* label. I 
also distributed mirrors, booklets and 
other literature, and addressed several 
local unions during my stay in the city. 
I found a great- deal of union labeled 
tobacco on the shelves of the dealers in 
this popular resort. Among the delegates 
I renewed the acquaintance of many, 
from different parts of the country, who 
had on previous occasions displayed a 
great deal of energy for union labeled 
tobacco and other union labeled products. 
A resolution indorsing the blue label of 
the Tobacco Workers' organization was 
adopted. 

From Atlantic City I proceeded to 
Louisville to take up the routine work of 
the office before the arrival of the mem- 
bers of our Executive Board, who were 
to hold their meeting about the 12th of 
July. It is not necessary to dwell on the 
work that was accomplished at the Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting, as each local 
union received copies of the same, but a 
question was brought up before the Board 
by Brother Alder, our Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, in reference to the delinquency of 
some of our members employed in the 
Bagley Tobacco Company and requested 
me to go to Detroit and settle this matter 
up. Immediately after the Board meet- 
ing I started for Detroit, and Local 
Union No. 13 assigned Brother Alder to 
assist me in my work. After working 
diligently for four or five days we suc- 
ceeded in getting the accounts of all the 
members in that factory straightened out, 
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which meant an increase revenue for the 
International Union and Local No. 13. 

From Detroit I proceeded to Boston 
to take up a matter with a manufacturer 
who had retired from business and who 
had some of our labels on hand. I re- 
ceived the labels that were on hand and 
returned them to the office and settled the 
matter up with satisfaction to myself. 

On my return I stopped at New York 
City and visited the Advisory Board of 
Local Unions Nos. 83, 98 and 100, and 
was requested to represent them at the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
who would convene in Buffalo duriilg 
that month. The credentials were pre- 
sented to the Credential Committee and I 
was accepted as a delegate representing 
the New York locals, and was appointed 
on the Committee on Labels. Many in- 
teresting events which will long be re- 
membered took place at that convention. 
The memorial exercises to the memory 
of that "Old Warhorse" of the labor 
movement, Daniel Harris were eulogized 
by Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor; George 
Perkins, President of the Cigarmakers, 
and officers of the State Federation of 
Labor, and other men who had been in 
harness with the work of Brother Harris 
for the uplift of the toilers of the Empire 
State. Reminiscences were told by Mr. 
Gompers of Brother Harris' early life 
and his devotion to the cause of organ- 
ized labor which brought tears to the eyes 
of the many who were assembled. I 
introduced resolutions for the Tobacco 
Workers' label, which were adopted by 
the convention, and in addition to that 
was requested by President Holland to 
address the convention on that particular 
question. Mr. E. E. Richards, of No. 24 
of Albany, N. Y., was also a delegate to 
this convention, and during the session 
made many friends for the Tobacco 
Workers* organization through his gen- 
ial ways and witty sayings. He also 
assisted me in distributing mirrors and 
booklets and in tacking up large signs in 
the labor halls throughout the city of 
Buffalo. 

From Buffalo I was requested by 
Local No. 48 to go to Hamilton, Ontario, 
and take up a matter which was causing 
trouble in organized labor in Canada. It 



appeared that the Tuckett Tobacco Com- 
pany had adopted a sort of retrenchment 
in endeavoring to decrease the expenses 
of the cost of the manufacture of their 
tobaccos by removing the label from 
their products. Consensus of opinion of 
the labor movement of Canada was that 
the Tuckett Tobacco Company was not 
recognized as a union factory in the 
provinces. I held a meeting with the 
officers of the local union and received 
the details of what had recently trans- 
pired, and was urged to endeavor to get 
a conference with Mr. Whitton, who was 
the manager of that concern. I succeed- 
ed in doing so a few days later, and 
much to my surprise Mr. Whitton was at 
variance with my opinions. He com- 
plained of the costs of adding the union 
label to his products, which he said was 
quite an item of expense, and by using 
the large label on the box he thought it 
would answer the sam« purpose. I called 
his attention to the fact that we were 
agitating and educating the rank and file 
of organized labor to see that the label 
was on every purchase they made. He 
called my attention to the fact that union 
men in Canada were not as consistent as 
they should be by demanding union 
labeled tobaccos, so he had taken this 
means to see if the union label had any- 
thing to do with the sale of his products. 
I advised him that were it not for the 
union label the Tuckett Tobacco Com- 
pany, as well as other large independent 
factories in the United States, would 
have been forced out of business long 
ago by the unfair competition of the 
American and British tobacco companies. 
After a conference of several hours we 
could not come to any final conclusions, 
as Mr. Whitton emphasized the fact that 
he would continue to employ those meth- 
ods until such time as he was assured 
that it would be an injury to his busi- 
ness. I feel positive in saying that ere 
this he has realized his mistake, and it 
will only be a matter of a short time 
until he again returns to the old methods 
of putting a label on each package. 

While in Canada I called on the 
officers of Local No. 63, of Toronto, 
where all our members are employed by 
the McAlpine Tobacco Company, and 
urged upon them to take a more active 
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part in the Central Body of that city ; as 
they were an integral part of the labor 
movement in that city and stockholders 
in the Labor Temple they should use 
their time and energy in assisting the 
organized labor movement to better the 
conditions of the toilers in that province. 

From there I proceeded to New 
Haven, Conn., to represent the Union 
Label Department and the Tobacco 
Workers' International Union before the 
Connecticut State Federation of Labor. 
As usual the Connecticut State Federa- 
tion of Labor opened their sessions on 
Labor Day with a parade, and the fol- 
lowing day .the real work of the conven- 
tion was taken up. This parade was the 
largest ever held by organized labor in 
the State of Connecticut. The United 
Hatters of North America, coming from 
Danbury, Bethel and Norwalk, made a 
splendid showing, both in numbers and 
their fine stately appearance, and were 
admired all along the line of march, and 
other organizations who had been recent- 
ly organized on account of the epidemic 
of organization that was taking place at 
that time throughout the State of Con- 
necticut, were also cheered all along the 
line of march. I addressed the conven- 
tion a few days later on Union Labels, 
and distributed literature and union 
labeled tobaccos kindly donated by the 
Bagley Tobacco Co., among the dele- 
gates. I also introduced resolutions on 
the Tobacco Workers' label, which were 
adopted by the convention. A number 
of A. F. of L. organizers also addressed 
the convention ; among them were James 
E. Roach and Mary Scully, as well as 
Brother Clark of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers, and Brother Alden, President 
of the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor, who was acting as a fraternal 
delegate to that convention, and others. 
This convention was one of the largest 
ever held by the Connecticut State 
branch. 

From New Haven I proceeded to Bos- 
ton and addressed the Mule Spinners, 
who were holding a convention in that 
city, on the subject of the Union Label 
and the duty of the rank and file towards 
their fellow members, who were en- 
deavoring to better their conditions in 
the labor trades. 



The convention of the Amalgamated 
Association of Electric Street Railway 
Carmen convening in the city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the week of September 12, I 
was instructed by Mr. Tracy to represent 
the Union Label Trades Department at 
that convention. The attendance at this 
meeting numbered about 375 delegates 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Our old friend and advisor. 
President Wm. Mahon, presided. I 
mingled with the delegates for several 
days previous to the appointed time of 
addressing the convention, and knowing 
a great many of the boys personally, I 
received quite a reception. After con- 
veying the fraternal greetings of the 
Label Department and the Tobacco 
Workers* International Union to the 
delegates, I took as my subject "Union 
Labels and What the Products of Union 
Labels Stand For" — ^high wages, sanitary 
conditions and shorter hours. I ad- 
dressed the convention for at least an 
hour on the subject, and at the conclu- 
sion of my address Brother Mahon spoke 
very feelingly of what the Tobacco 
Workers' International Union had done 
for the Amalgamated during their strike 
in the city of Louisville some years pre- 
vious, and how closely associated the 
Amalgamated and the Tobacco Workers 
had been for many years, and the friend- 
ly and fraternal spirit that had existed 
between the officers of the Amalgamated 
and the Tobacco Workers during that 
period, and urged upon the men on their 
return home to take a more active inter- 
est in the purchasing of union label 
goods than what they had done in the 
past. Brother Stickley, of the Cigar- 
makers, also addressed the convention in 
behalf of his organization, and several 
other officers of International unions. A 
great many questions of importance 
came before the convention pertaining to 
the interests of the Street Carmen's or- 
ganization, particularly looking toward 
legislation in the different States that 
would better the conditions of the work- 
ers. Brother Koveleski, of the Bartend- 
ers' International League of America and 
Vice-President of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, did himself proud 
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is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 

€5ttoriaL 

We are just in receipt of notice the 
death of Daniel Wallace, popularly and 
affectionately known throughout the 
Eastern States as "Blue Label Dan." 

For some years he was a member of 
the International Executive Board. Of 
later years he has been in the employ of 
the Bagley Tobacco Company, of Detroit, 
as label advertising agent. He spent 
most of his time in the Eastern States, 
and was a familiar figure at the meetings 
of all the local unions in his territory; 
he missed none and met many. Many of 
his hearers will remember his short and 
pointed talks to them on the subject of 
patronizing union labeled products, 
especially union labeled tobaccos and 
cigarettes. He could and did severely 
arraign delinquents when they came 



under his observation, but all liked him 
all the more for having been told of their 
faults and failings. 

Peace be to his ashes now that his 
earthly trials are over. We will long 
remember him under his sobriquet, "Blue 
Ubel Dan." 



After a tempestuous voyage across the 
Congressional sea and having weathered 
the strong South winds, the "Keating- 
Owen bill" (child labor) made the har- 
bor safely and by a good voice. It must 
now travel the rough sea of the Senate, 
there being many sand bars and some 
charted and uncharted shoals to be 
steered clear of in this last voyage. Let 
us hope this humanitarian piece of legis- 
lation is now nearing the safe harbor 
where the children of to-day and to-mor- 
row may not have their innocent blood 
woven into the fabrics of the mills in the 
very near future. 

The injury that has been done to the 
past, present and future generations by 
this barbarous and inhuman practice is 
not possible of estimation. 

Let us pray that our long cherished 
hopes and years of labor may soon be 
rewarded by a child labor preventative 
that will make the future generations 
look backward with a prayer of thanks 
for the unceasing effort to give the child 
a freedom that is its due, and release it 
from a thralldom that stunted its growth 
mentally and physically, miseries that 
followed in after life. 



The predatory interests has gotten a 
bad scare in the nomination of Louis D. 
Brandeis for the Supreme Bench, and 
are hunting the country over for voices 
who can and will rail against confirma- 
tion of the appointment. If ever a man's 
character, acts, thoughts and intentions, 
pretended or actual, were raked far and 
aft, those of Brandeis are now being 
raked ; even the fine tooth comb has been 
requisitioned. 

Had he been a man who was with the 
interests in their seeking and abuse of 
privileges, disregarding the rights of the 
people, he would have been confirmed 
long ago and would now be wearing the 
robes and in the councils of that most 
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august branch of our Government; but 
since he is a man after the hearts of the 
lowly he must go through the searching 
fires of adverse investigation. If plain 
justice is done his confirmation is 
assured. 

It is not impossible that those repre- 
senting vested interests may in their 
anxiety try to smudge the character of 
Brandeis that they may let drop at an 
unguarded moment some information 
that may be useful in other investigations 
that Uncle Sam has on foot. Such things 
have happened before. 



The shorter work-day is now getting 
the greatest publicity it has had for many 
years. For years efforts have been made 
by the American Federation of Labor to 
spread the shorter-day doctrine. Spo- 
radic attempts have been made by several 
trades to establish it, but comparatively 
few International unions have succeeded. 
The methods of establishing have dif- 
fered according to the prevailing school 
of thought. Owing to the slowness of 
the most natural and permanent way, 
which has for its basis the education of 
the worker, which is necessarily slow, 
some schools of thought have advocated 
the idea of establishing it through statu- 
tory provision in the State, and in a few 
places have succeeded, and in these few 
instances there is a strong and growing 
sentiment against the statutory provision 
as a method of securing the eight-hour 
day. It has be^n found after the ma- 
chinery of the law was put into operation, 
something was missing, and also that 
something objectionable was injected. In 
the something missing case, it was found 
by the advocates that they somewhat re- 
sembled a scouting party detached from 
the main army with orders to locate the 
enem/s position. They galloped off in 
high spirits; they found the enemy all 
right; but the worst of it was that the 
enemy also found them. Those who sur- 
vived the capture found that they could 
not get back to their natural base, and 
the enemy was not disposed to hold the 
same point of view on the question at 
issue. 

It is no use trying to establish a per- 
manent base too far in advance of the 



main body of the main army. The main 
body is a slow moving instrument, as it 
carries with it the supplies for mainte- 
nance and is therefore the strength, the 
bulwark of the movement. Scouts are 
by nature impetuous, being an unencum- 
bered and a mobile body and are out of 
tune with the main body and its slow 
steady march. But, as has been the case 
in war, the scouts are often captured by 
the enemy and their work counts for 
naught, and in fact may have to be done 
over again by the main army when it 
comes up. The only benefit from the 
sacrifice is the information gathered 
from the few straggling scouts who 
escaped capture and who returned in a 
very sad plight. 

The most successful way of securing 
our much sought after short day is to 
stay with the main army, expend the 
energies of the impetuous, in educating 
the slower going and arousing the latent 
spirits, by example and patience, for the 
proper and assuredly coming day for the 
crowning of the object sought. 

To force a faster pace than the great 
majority can conceive as appropriately 
necessary, is to invite disaster. The sup- 
port of the main army must always be at 
hand if permanent success is attained. 
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as the manager of the Entertainment 
Committee, and deserved the thanks of 
the delegates of the convention for the 
able and efficient manner in which he 
conducted all their entertainments. I 
distributed cards, booklets and literature 
to the delegates, and in addition, had a 
resolution introduced endorsing the To- 
bacco Workers* label, which was adapted 
unanimously by the delegates of the con- 
vention. While in the city I addressed 
several meetings of the local unions, and 
called on members of Local No. 23 and 
urged them to be more active in the 
labor movement in that city, as it was by 
those means that they would create, a 
greater demand for union labeled tobac- 
cos, and particularly for the brands of 
the R. W. Whalen Tobacco Company in 
that vicinity. Among the delegates were 
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several of the organizers of other unions, 
namely, Resin Orr; Treasurer, whom I 
assisted in the street car strike of Cin- 
cinnati; W. Fitzgerald, Colgan, P. Shea 
and many others too numerous to men- 
tion, who are loyal friends of the Tobac- 
co Workers' organization and who do 
their share in boosting our label. I re- 
gretted very much to leave the conven- 
tion before it adjourned, but was com- 
pelled to do so, owing to the business at 
the office that demanded my attention. 

My next stop was at the office in Lou- 
isville to take up some work which re- 
quired my attention for a few days. 

I then left for Detroit in answer to a 
call from the local union to take up a 
matter with the tobacpo manufacturers 
of that city in reference to what could be 
done in regards to the inroads the Loril- 
lard Tobacco Company, one of the 
branches of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, were making, and who were at that 
time giving drop shipments and other in- 
ducements to the dealers to push their 
non-union scrap tobacco, "Beechnut." I 
informed Mr. Dillon in a conference 
that owing to the depletion of the Gen- 
eral Fund it was impossible for the Inter- 
national Union to bear the expense of 
any agitators in the field for that pur- 
pose, but we would do all we possibly 
could by correspondence to local unions 
throughout the district where this com- 
pany was making special eflPorts. In talk- 
ing the matter up before Local Union 
No. 13, they decided that they would 
assume the expense of sending out three 
men themselves in those districts where 
the trusts were making inroads, and 
assigned Brothers John Carney, Chas. 
Alder and Charles Evans to this work. 
In covering those districts later I found 
that the good work accomplished by these 
men has brought good results, and the 
non-union brand is now again on the 
decline. I wish to congratulate the of- 
ficers and members of No. 13 for the 
splendid work that they have done in the 
past in the agitation of the union label 
and their loyalty to the International 
Union in assuming the expense of this 
agitation. 

Together with Brother Carney, Re- 
cording Secretary of No. 13, we left 
Detroit for Mansfield, Ohio, to attend 



the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
where I was to represent the Union 
Label Trades Department This was a 
very large convention, numbering some 
350 or more delegates, and our old friend, 
Honest John VoU, who is President of 
the State Federation of Labor, and has 
been for years past, made a splendid re- 
port to the convention, every feature be- 
ing concurred in unanimously. As a resi- 
dent of that State myself I knew air the 
delegates personally for a number of 
years, and was called on to address the 
convention after the Tobacco Workers* 
resolution was adopted. My subject was 
"Union Labels and Their Achievements," 
which was listened to very attentively by 
the delegates. A number of resolutions 
were introduced pertaining to the welfare 
of the toilers of Ohio. The convention 
was addressed also by Thomas Duffy, a 
member of the Industrial Commission, 
who delivered a splendid address on com- 
pensation laws and demonstrated very 
clearly the danger of removing members 
of that Commission from office through 
change of political administrations. 
Brother Carney and myself also distrib- 
uted literature and presented each dele- 
gate with a package of "Union Work- 
men" scrap, kindly donated by the Scot- 
ten-Dillon Tobacco Company. Brother 
Carney made many friends during the 
session of the convention, and added 
much to his popularity through his knowl- 
edge of the labor movement in discussing 
these matters with the delegates, as he 
has on many occasions f epresented Local 
No. 13 in the Michigan State Federation 
of Labor as a delegate. 

I arrived in Louisville later in the 
month of October to take up some of the 
work that accumulated during my ab- 
sence. 

During the month of November as a 
delegate to the Union Label Trades De- 
partment convention, which was to be 
held in San Francisco on November 4, I 
was compelled to lose my vote in the 
State election which was to take place on 
November 2. I was very much interested 
in the many issues that were to be voted 
upon concerning labor measures and the 
election of friends of organized labor, 
and regretted very much indeed that I 
was compelled to be disfranchised ; never- 
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theless, as an officer of this Department, 
I was compelled to attend this conven- 
tion. It is not necessary to repeat my 
report x>i what transpired at the Union 
Label Trades Department convention, as 
it was published in the January issue of 
the official journal. While in the city of 
San Francisco I addressed several meet- 
ings, and particularly one of the Union 
Label section of the San Francisco Cen- 
tral Labor Council which was largely at- 
tended by our organization, who appreci- 
ated the work accomplished for the To- 
bacco Workers* label by the members of 
this Council, especially Brother Guth, a 
cigarmaker by profession, and Secretary 
of the League, who was untiring in his 
efforts to promote a better sale for union 
labeled tobaccos on the Pacific coast. 
Brother Guth with Mr. Evans and my- 
self helped to tack up our large signs in 
all the labor halls in San Francisco and 
distributed mirrors at the grand ball 
given for the delegates at the Civic 
Auditorium. During my stay in the city 
of San Francisco Mr. Evans and myself 
distributed literature and souvenirs 
among the delegates, and in addition to 
that sampled the convention with tobac- 
cos and cigarettes kindly donated to us 
by the Bagley Tobacco Co., of Detroit; 
Scotten-Dillon Tobacco Co., of Detroit, 
and cigarettes by the F. D. Ware Tobac- 
co Co., of Lynchburg, Va., and through 
this distribution I feel positive that good 
results will accrue from it, as the dele- 
gates represented in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor came from all affiliated 
crafts in different sections of the United 
States and Canada. Mr. Bohls, who 
conducts a union tobacco factory in the 
city of San Francisco, was ill at the time 
and I was unable to see him, but met 
with his manager, who is very active and 
interested in the welfare of our organi- 
zation. He invited Mr. Evans and my- 
self to dinner at his home in Oakland, 
and through the columns of the Journal, 
I wish to convey our thanks to Mr. 
Anderson and his wife for their kind 
hospitality and consideration during our 
short stay in that city. He remarked 
that he had the best chef on the Pacific 
coast and we verify his statement after 
enjoying a splendid repast and refresh- 
ments, which were kindly spread before 



us, and the entertainment that they had 
prepared for us. We regretted very 
much indeed that we were compelled to 
leave so early, but we had committee 
work to attend to at San Francisco. 
After leaving San Francisco we arrived 
in Los Angeles the following day and 
addressed several meetings. All the dele- 
gates to the convention, including my- 
self, were entertained by Mrs. Daisy 
Hock, of the Garment Workers of that 
city, who took the delegates for an auto- 
mobile ride around the city, and on the 
following day entertained 60 or 70 dele- 
gates by an excursion to Catalina Islands, 
which was very interesting and enjoyed 
by all the members of the party. From 
Los Angeles I proceeded to San Diego 
and addressed several meetings of local 
unions in that city. On our way back, I 
addressed several meetings in Spokane, 
Seattle and Billings, Mont., and found a 
good demand for union labeled tobaccos 
all along the Pacific coast;' also in St. 
Joseph, Mo., there is an excellent de- 
mand for union labeled tobaccos. 

While in St. Louis, we stopped and 
called on Mr. Henry Keller and the 
members of Local No. 1, and was as- 
sured by them that everything was run- 
ning smoothly, and that their wage scale 
would be presented to the manufacturers 
the first of the year asking for an in- 
crease. They seemed to be very optim- 
istic that there would not be any trouble 
between the manufacturers and the local 
union in signing up the wage scale agree- 
ment. Brother Keller is one of the old 
standbys of No. 1, acting as Financial 
Secretary of that organization, and in 
addition to working the factory, ad- 
dresses local unions every evening in the 
advocacy of the union label. He is well 
known in the labor movement of St 
Louis and vicinity for his activity in 
labor circles. I only wish we had more 
active members like him in our Inter- 
national union. 

I then returned to the office to take up 
the usual routine work which had ac- 
cumulated. Nothing of importance tran- 
spired, and as it was near the holidays I 
intended spending those few days home 
with my family. 

On the 28th day of December Mr. 
Evans forwarded me a telegram, and I 
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was requested to immediately go to 
Scranton, as the President of Local No. 
37 anticipated a strike in the Clark & 
Snover factory, owing to the laying off 
of one of their members. I left home on 
the 31st of December and arrived in 
Scranton Sunday morning. I called a 
meeting of the local union for Monday 
evening to enable me to get the facts 
concerning the situation. It appeared 
that work being slack in the factory one 
of our members was laid off, and one of 
the older members supplanted him, and 
he charged the manufacturer o{ taking 
advantage of him for his union activity. 
The matter was discussed pro and con 
at the meeting, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to accompany me to take up the 
question that was in dispute. Brother 
S. Parsons, President of the local tmion, 
acted as a committee. In discussing the 
matter the following day with the man- 
ager, Mr. Dale, we were informed that 
the membei* had been very irregular and 
indifferent as to the orders given him by 
the foreman, and would lay off weeks at 
a time from his work when he was really 
needed. The Brother himself admitted 
all this, and remarked that he did not 
care for the position and that he just 
wanted to show the manufacturer that 
the union would force him back to his 
old place, regardless of his indifference 
or inattention to his duties. The mem- 
ber himself was appointed on the com- 
mittee to accompany Brother Parsons 
and myself to see the manufacturer. He 
accepted his appointment on the night of 
the meeting, but after the meeting de- 
clined to accompany us. In making my 
decision at the meeting following, I 
called the members' attention to the fact 
that as the Brother had never at any 
time in my recollection for the past ten 
years been active in the labor movement, 
and at times repeatedly refused to act on 
any committee when appointed by the 
union, could not have been discharged 
for his union activity, which the minutes 
of the former meeting would prove, and 
in addition to that the member who had 
supplanted him had been an old member 
of our organization, giving him seniority 
rights over his predecessor in that posi- 
tion; also the member's indifference of 
caring little or nothing for his position, 



and being well supplied in a financial 
way to carry him through life, the man- 
ager was justified in laying him off. My 
decision was indorsed by the local union, 
and they gave me a vote of thanks for 
the increase I had gotten them in the 
amicable manner in which I had adjusted 
their controversy. 

I then visited New York to attend the 
Advisory Board meeting of Locals Nos. 
83, 98 and 100. I fotmd the old guards 
still on deck— Sheines, Tigel, Matlin, 
Gidoney, Bock and the other members of 
the Board — and regretted very much in- 
deed to find my old friend Berman, 
Treasurer of the local unions, on the sick 
list Their activity is known all over the 
east side of New York in the agitation 
for the union label. In company with 
Brother Sheines, we arrived in Louisville 
to attend the meeting of the Executive 
Board, which was to take place oh the 
12th of January, 1916. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell on, or to explain to the 
membership what transpired at the Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting, for the minutes 
of the Executive Board meeting have 
been read by the rank and file of our 
organization ere this, and a summary 
relative to the controversy of the Gar- 
ment Workers and the Hebrew trades in 
which our organization was interested 
appeared in those minutes. 

I received a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Tracy requesting me to attend the United 
Mine Workers' convention, which was to 
take place on the 18th of January, in the 
city of Indianapolis, representing the 
Union Label Trades Department. On 
arriving in that city I found it very diffi- 
cult to find a hotel, owing to several 
other conventions that were taking place 
at that time. This is one of the largest 
conventions in the organized labor move- 
ment. There were in the neighborhood 
of 1,500 delegates and possibly 300 or 
more visitors, which made a large gather- 
ing. The usual formalities of the open- 
ing of a convention were indulged in, 
addresses of welcome being made by rep- 
resentatives of the municipal depart- 
ments of the city and the labor move- 
ment, to the delegates of that convention. 
I found it impossible to address the 
convention until the fourth day, owing 
to resolutions that were presented that 
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attacked the administration, which had 
brought on heated discussions. John 
White, President of that organization, 
was equal to the emergency, and came 
out of the controversies with flying 
colors. He was ably assisted in his work 
by Frank Hayes, Vice-President; Wm. 
Green, Secretary-Treasurer, and Mother 
Jones, who is beloved by all the miners. 
I renewed the acquaintance of members 
of the organization whom I have known 
for years and who have been active in 
the labor movement. I addressed the 
convention on the subject of Union 
Labels and what would accrue if the 
rank and file would use their purchasing 
power in employing union men and wo- 
men. I also talked on the label of the 
Tobacco. Workers at some length. At 
the conclusion of my address Brother G. 
W. Savage, SecretaryrTreasurer of Dis- 
trict No. 6, requested me to tell the old 
story of the "Italian and the Harp," the 
story being so old and shop-worn as I 
told the convention, I was ashamed to 
repeat it, but if they insisted upon me 
telling it I would proceed with the story, 
and in concluding it was ringingly re- 
ceived. During my stay at the conven- 
tion Mr. Evans assisted me in distribut- 
ing cards, mirrors, literature and union 
labeled tobaccos, kindly sent by the 
Scotten-Dillon Tobacco Co., the Bagley 
Tobacco Co., the Axton-Fisher Tobacco 
Co., the Burley Society Tobacco Co., and 
the Spence Bros, of Cincinnati, who sent 
full size packages of their famous brands 
of "Hamburg** and "Wigwam" long cut 
tobacco, which is well known among the 
miners of Ohio, Pennsylvania and Ala- 
bama, all of which was appreciated by 
the delegates of the convention. In addi- 
tion to that the F. D. Ware Tobacco Co., 
of Lynchburg, Va., forwarded 2,000 of 
Virginia cigarettes, which were distrib- 
uted among the delegates. In my talk to 
the delegates, I informed them that there 
was no reason why they should not pur- 
chase tobaccos bearing the label, as the 
samples that I had distributed were long 
cut, cut plug, granulated scrap and cigar- 
ettes, all of which were entitled to their 
consideration, and the same could be had 
by just demanding it from their dealers. 
Some very interesting addresses were 
made before the convention by Frank 



Walsh, of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations, and the old time advocate of 
union rights, T. V. Powderly, Mother 
Jones and others. This convention was 
in session for nearly three weeks,- and 
when they adjourned a committee was 
appointed for a meeting with the oper- 
ators in Mobile, Ala., for the adjustment 
of wage increases in their agreement 

Leaving Indianapolis, I was requested 
to attend a meeting of Local No. 132, of 
Toledo, Ohio, where there had been some 
dissension among the members of the 
organization. Together with Brother 
John Quinlivan, Business Agent of the 
Central Body, we addressed a meeting 
on Feb. 2, and called their attention to 
the fact that it was only through unity, 
perseverance and loyalty that they would 
ever be able to achieve for themselves 
the conditions that they desire; also 
called their attention to the fact that 
individuality brought nothing to the 
worker, but only through a united effort 
of organization would their best interests 
be conserved. It appeared that some in- 
dividuals outside of the labor movement 
were injecting poison into the minds of 
the girls, and through their insidious 
attacks on organized labor they were 
making some headway. It also appeared 
as though some unseen forces were at 
work in endeavoring to disorganize them, 
which would ultimately mean a reduction 
in wages and possibly an increase in 
hours. After discussing the matter with 
them for several hours they realized that 
it was to their interest to still retain their 
organization, as through it they would be 
able to demand better wages and work- 
ing conditions in the future. Brother 
Quinlivan assured me that he would do 
all in his power, and give them a talk 
every night, to combat any insinuations 
of the emissaries of the Manufacturers' 
Association in endeavoring to disorgan- 
ize the girls. Brother Quinlivan deserves 
the thanks of the membership of our 
International union for the work he has 
accomplished in the city of Toledo, and 
the maintenance of our local organiza-. 
tion in that city. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that not 
withstanding the depression in business 
during the past year, and particularly so 
in the tobacco industry, the year 1916 
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appears on the surface as a most prosper- 
ous and successful one, unless some un- 
known and unforeseen complication 
should occur. Owing to the awful 
calamity that is taking place on the other 
side of the water, the war in Europe, a 
scarcity of licorice is taking place — ^this 
ingredient is principally obtained from 
those countries — and the high cost of 
glycerine, which is causing the manufac- 
turers a great deal of trouble and incon- 
venience, are the only reasons that I can 
assign that would impede the prosperity 
of the tobacco industry during the com- 
ing year of 1916. So in appealing to the 
members of our International union, I 
would advise each and every member of 
our local unions to act as a committee of 
one to call -on every man and woman 
working in the tobacco industry and in- 
duce them to become members of our 
organization, as that is the only means of 
bettering the conditions of the workers 
who are compelled to labor in our in- 
dustry. I wish to again call the attention 
of our membership to their duty towards 
other organizations in demanding the 
union label on every purchase, thereby 
living up to the motto, "Do by others as 
you would have them do unto you." 

Thanking you for your patience and 
forbearance. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. McAndrbw, Int. Pres't 



REPORT OF U. S. COMMISSION 

ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 



Continued Jrom January issue 

Women and Children In Industry. 

The investigations and hearings of the 
Commission justify the conclusions: 

1. As a result of their unprotected 
condition, women and children are ex- 
ploited in industry, trade, domestic ser- 
vice, and agriculture, to an extent which 
threatens their -health and welfare and 
menaces the well-being of future genera- 
tions. 

2. The competition of women and 
children is a direct menace to the wage 
and salary standards of men. 

3. Under present conditions, children 
are permitted by their parents to go to 
work largely because their earnings are 



necessary for the support of the rest of 
the family. The restrictive legislation of 
the past quarter century, although admir- 
able in purpose and ultimate results, has 
thrown a heavy burden upon their 
fathers and mothers, who, at existing 
wages, have been barely able to support 
their families. The evidence shows that 
the burden of child labor legislation has 
rested upon the wage-earners rather 
than upon employers. It is the testimony 
of enlightened employers that the em- 
ployment of children is unprofitable, and 
that the effect of excluding children 
from factories has been to increase 
rather than decrease profits. In the in- 
terest of society as a whole, further re- 
strictions on the employment of imma- 
ture children are necessary, but it is 
important that they should be made with 
an understanding that the burden will 
rest primarily upon the wage earners, 
whose self-sacrifice should be fully rec- 
ognized. 

4. The increasing employment of wo- 
men has been due to two primary causes : 
First, the low wages of men, which have 
made the earnings of women necessary 
for the support of the family, and, sec- 
ond, the inducement of employers to sub- 
stitute women for men because they will 
accept lower wages and are less likely to 
protest against conditions. The substitu- 
tion of women for men has been greatly 
assisted by the introduction of improved 
machinery, which makes strength and 
technical skill unnecessary. 

5. The increased employment of wo- 
men, under present working conditions, 
is a serious menace to their own health 
and well-being, to the wages of their 
husbands and brothers, and to the ideals 
of family life upon which American 
civilization has been established. 

6. The conditions under which women 
are employed in domestic service and in 
agriculture, merit the attention of the 
nation no less than does their employ- 
ment in manufacturing and trade. Not 
only is the economic condition of wo- 
men employed in agriculture and domes- 
tic service a matter of grave concern, 
but they are subject to overwork, un- 
reasonable hours, and personal abuse of 
various kinds, from which they have 
been largely relieved in factories and 
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stores through agitation and legislation. 

7. The position of women in industry 
has been rendered doubly hard by reason 
of their lack of training for industrial 
work, by the over-supply of such labor 
and the consequent competition, by their 
traditional position of dependence, and 
by their disfranchisement. 

8. A very thorough investigation in 
the New England States failed to show 
a single manufacturer who had left a 
State as a result of restrictive factory 
legislation. On the contrary, the major- 
ity of manufacturers expressed the 
opinion that the legislation regulating 
conditions for women and children had 
been advantageous to the industry as a 
whole, particularly because it placed all 
competitors upon the same footing. 
Similarly, an investigation of the effects 
of minimum-wage legislation failed to 
show any calculable effects upon the cost 
of production or upon the employment 
of women, after a sufficient period had 
elapsed to allow the necessary readjust- 
ments to be made. 

9. Nevertheless, there is a strong and 
increasing demand on the part of manu- 
facturers in the more progressive States 
that regulation of factory conditions 
should be undertaken by the Federal 
Government, in order that competitors 
in all parts of the country should be 
placed upon an equal footing in this 
respect The same demand comes also 
from the representatives of labor, not 
only because the argument of "interstate 
competition" is creating strong opposi- 
tion to progressive legislation, but be- 
cause of the great economy of effort 
which would result from having to make 
the right for better legislation only at 
the National Capital instead of in forty- 
five states. 

It is suggested that the Commission 
recommend : 

1. The recognition both by public 
opinion and in such legislation as may 
be enacted, of the principle that women 
should receive the same compensation as 
men for the same service. 

2. Until this principle is recognized, 
and women are accorded equal political 
rights, the extension of State protection 
of women, through legislation regulating 
working conditions, hours of service, 



and minimum wages, is highly desirable. 

3. The increased organization of 
working women for self-protection and 
the improvement of their industrial con- 
ditions. 

4. The inclusion of all women work- 
ing for wages, whether in industry, trade, 
domestic service, or agriculture, under 
future legislation regulating their wages, 
hours, or working conditions. 

5. The extension of the principle of 
State protection of children and the 
rapid increase of facilities for their edu- 
cation as outlined elsewhere. 

6. The enactment by Congress of 
legislation embodying the principles con- 
tained in the so-called Palmer-Owen bill, 
which was before Congress at the last 
session. 

Public Utiuties. 

The report discusses conditions of em- 
ployment in the two principal tel^raph 
companies, in the telephone service, in 
the service of the Pullman Company and 
on the railroads. It says : 

The investigations of the Commission 
show: 

1. The scope of the Newlands Act,, 
which applies only to employes engaged 
in the operation of interstate railroads,, 
is too narrow and leaves the public ser- 
vice in the transmission of intelligence 
and in the handling of interstate com- 
merce likely to be interrupted by labor 
disputes without any adequate legal pro- 
vision either for mediation and concilia- 
tion or for making the facts involved in 
the dispute known to the public. 

2. Even as applied to train service 
employes, the Newlands Act provides no 
maens of bringing the facts before the 
public, except when both sides agree to 
arbitration. 

3. The selection of impartial members 
of arbitration boards has almost without 
exception developed upon the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, owing to the 
inability of the parties to agree. This 
not only imposes an unpleasant and bur- 
densome task upon the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation, but tends to great- 
ly weaken its influence. The experience 
in Great Britain shows that agreement 
can be reached by joint conference of 
employers and employes during a period 
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of industrial peace for the selection of a 
panel of impartial persons from which 
arbitrators can be selected when they are 
needed, and seems to indicate that in the 
United States the inability of the parties 
to agree upon impartial arbitrators is 
due at least to the fact that they are 
always selected during the heat of the 
conflict. 

It is suggested that the Commission 
recommend : 

1. The extension of the Newlands Act 
to cover not only all classes of railroad 
employes, but all employes of public ser- 
vice corporations which are engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

2. The functions of the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation imder the 
Newlands Act should be extended to 
provide for the creation of Boards of 
Investigation, to be formed only by con- 
sent of both parties and to make a report 
of facts and recommendations which will 
not be binding upon either side. 

3. The Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation should be authorized by Con- 
gress ti^ create an Advisory Council, 
composed of equal numbers of employ- 
ers and employes, for the purpose of 
creating a panel of names from which 
impartial arbitrators may be chosen by 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 

TfiUGSAPH. 

The investigations and hearings of the 
Commission justify the following con- 
clusions : 

1. The workers employed by the two 
principal telegraph companies (the West- 
em Union Telegraph and the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable) arc not only under- 
paid, as admitted by the highest officials 
in their testimony before the Commis- 
sion, but subject to many abuses, such as 
the denial of proper periods of relief 
while on duty, the establishment of arbi- 
trary speed rates, which frequently result 
in overstrain, the arbitrary discharge of 
employes without notice for any cause or 
no cause, the employment of young boys 
for messenger service under conditions 
which can result only in their moral cor- 
ruption, and the employment of women 
for telegraph service at night. 

2. Such conditions have existed prac- 
tically without change at least since 1884, 



in spite of the facts having been made 
public by three Government investiga- 
tions. 

3. The workers are practically unable 
to improve their condition because these 
two companies, which control practically 
the entire industry, deny them the right 
of organization. The suppression of or- 
ganization is effectively carried out by 
the discharge of all known to be union 
men or union sympathizers, by the use 
of spies who fraudulently secure the 
confidence of employes and report all 
known to be union members or sympa- 
thizers, by the use of an effective system 
of blacklisting, and by the control even 
of the personnel of the operators upon 
leased wires even in the offices of 
brokers and other private individuals. 

4. The two companies have a monopo- 
ly of the transmission of telegrams, and 
no effective competition exists between 
them. These companies are performing 
a service in the transmission of intelli- 
gence which has been held by the Federal 
Supreme Court to have been reserved by 
the Constitution specifically to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

5. The telegraph companies are enor- 
mously overcapitalized, and their rates, 
which are graded to pay dividends upon 
large amounts of stock which do not 
represent the investment of cash, are 
very much higher than the cost of ser- 
vice warrants. 

To he continued in next issue. 



The spirit of truth and the spirit of 
freedom — ^they are the pillars of society. 
— Henrik Ibsen. 
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to purchase bread only which bears 
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It is the only weapon the bakery workers 
have which aids them in securing living wases, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which does 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to bu^ 
bread without this label, and thereby aid the 
bakery workers in their struggle against the 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 
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6. Owing to the duplication of offices 
on the part of the two companies and 
the maintenance of branch offices which 
are idle for a large part of the time, this 
service is being performed inefficiently 
and at an unusually high cost in spite of 
the low wages paid the operators. 

It is suggested that Commission 
recommend : 

1. The property of the telegraph 
companies or such part of their equip- 
ment as may be necessary for the 
efficient operation of a National tele- 
graph system, should be purchased by the 
Federal Government, after proper valua- 
tion, and placed upder the general juris- 
diction of the Post Office Department 
for operation. In transferring the ser- 
vice to the Federal Government all em- 
ployes, including officials and other per- 
sons, necessary for successful operation, 
should be retained, and those whom the 
elimination of the duplicate service of 
the two companies renders unnecessary 
for the National system, should be ab- 
sorbed into other branches of the Fed- 
eral service as far as practicable. 

2. At the time of the transfer to the 
Federal service a special commission 
should be appointed to revise the salary 
ratings and other working conditions 
and place them upon a proper basis. 



TEIvEPHONE. 

The investigations of the Commission 
are the basis for the following state- 
ments ; 

1. The condition of the telephone 
operators in both interstate and local 
service is subject to grave criticism. The 
wages paid even in the cities having the ^ 
highest standards are insufficient to pro- 
vide decently for women who have no 
other means of support. The require- 
ments and nervous strain incident to the 
service are so very severe that experi- 
enced physicians have testified that 
operators should work not more than 
five hours per day, whereas the regular 
working hours are from seven to nine 
per day. The operators, who are prin- 
cipally girls and young women, are re- 
quired to work at night, going to and 
retiu-ning from their work at hours 
when they are subject to grave menace. 
The policy of the companies in general 
provides for sanitary and reasonably 
comfortable working places, and for at- 
tention to the recreation and physical 
needs of the operators, but in a number 
of cities the conditions even in these re- 
spects are subject to severe criticism. 

2. The telephone operators are un- 
able to secure reasonable conditions for 
themselves, because of their youth and 
the fact that they ordinarily remain in 
the service only a short time. 

3. The organization of the employes 
for their own protection is effectively 
resisted by the employing companies. 

4. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, with its subsidiary and 
affiliated corporations, controls more 
than 70 per cent, of the total telephone 
business of the country. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
been enormously profitable and is well 
able to afford the necessary improve- 
ments in working conditions. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has increased its capitalization 
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enormously without the investment of 
new capital. 

5. The transaction by which the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which had been a subsidiary 
of the American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, but resulted in the increase of the 
capitalization of the combination from 
$25,886,300 to $75,276,600 without the 
addition of any new capital. 

6. The transmission of intelligence is 
a function which is specially reserved by 
the Constitution to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but which in the telephone field 

. has been permitted to become the prac- 
tical monopoly of a single corporation. 

It is suggested that the Commission 
recommend ; 

1. The purchase by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, after proper valuation, of the 
property of the interstate and local tele- 
phone companies, or such part of their 
equipment as may be necessary for the 
efficient operation of a National tele- 
phone system. 

2. The transfer of all employes, includ- 
ing officials, necessary for the operation 
of the National telephone system, to the 
Federal service as far as possible, and 
the absorption, as far as practicable, of 
all employes who are not necessary for 

. the telephone system into other branches 
of the Federal service. 

3. When such employes are trans- 
ferred to the Federal service, the crea- 
tion of a special commission to estab- 
lish salary ratings and other working 
conditions on a proper basis. 

4. In the meantime provision should 
be made by Congress for the creation of 
a minimum wage board to fix minimum 
wage standards for women employes 
who are engaged in the transmission of 
messages in interstate commerce. The 
board should be authorized to differenti- 
ate between localities in fixing minima, 
if on due consideration such differential 
rates should be deemed advisable. 

5. The creation of minimum wage 
boards in the several States to fix mini- 
mum wages for all women employes en- 
gaged in service within the State. 

The Pullman Company. 
The investigations and hearings of 
the Commission developed the following 
facts: 



1. The conductors and porters em- 
ployed in the car service of the Pullman 
Company are employed under conditions 
which seem to require radical readjust- 
ment. Both classes of employes are ad- 
mitted by officials of the company to be 
underpaid. 

The standard salary of the porters 
(27.50 per month) is such that the por- 
ters are obliged to secure tips from the 
public in order to live. The Pullman 
Company is admitted by the chairman 
of the Board of Directors to be the 
direct beneficiary of the tips from the 
public to the extent of the difference be- 
tween fair wage and that which is now 
paid 

The hours of service are extremely 
long, the regulations of the Company 
allowing porters and conductors, when 
in service, only four hours' sleep per 
night and penalizing them severely if 
they sleep while on duty. Employes of 
the Pullman Company are subject to 
many other abuses, among which may be 
mentioned the arbitrary deduction from 
their salaries for such time as they may 
not be needed for the actual service of 
the company, although they are required 
to report at the office each morning and 
are sometimes compelled to wait the 
greater part of the day without compen- 
sation; the requirement that porters 
shall furnish blacking although they are 
not permitted to charge passengers for 
the service of shoe cleaning; the system 
of arbitrary penalties for the infraction 
of multitudinous rules; the requirement 
that all employes shall furnish their 
uniforms from one mercantile establish- 
ment, the owners of which are largely 
interested in the Pullman Company; and 
the lack of proper provision of sleeping 
quarters for employes when away from 
their home stations. 

2. The Pullman Company has a bonus 
system, by which employes who have a 
"clean record" for the year receive an 
extra month's salary. This system 
serves to increase the earnings of those 
who receive the bonus, and is unques- 
tionably appreciated by them. Neverthe- 
less, it is inequitable in penalizing with 
extra severity any infractions of rules 
which occur during the latter half of 
the year, and puts into the hands of 
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officials and inspectors a means of dis- 
crimination which can be arbitrarily ex- 
ercised. 

3. The effect of the tipping system is 
not only to degrade those who are 
obliged by their economic conditions to 
accept tips, but to promote discrimina- 
tion in the service of the public. 

4. The employes of the Pullman Com- 
pany are unable to improve their condi- 
tion through organization, as employes 
known to be members of labor unions 
are discharged and through the means 
of an effective system of espionage em- 
ployes are deterred from affiliating with 
labor unions. 

5. The company is tremendously over- 
capitalized, having increased its capitali- 
zation from $36,000,000 in 1893 to $120, - 
000,000 in 1915, without the investment 
of a single dollar on the part of the 
stockholders. Upon the basis of actual 
cash paid in, the annual dividends of the 
company are not less than twenty-nine 
per cent. During the history of the 
Company the stockholders have received 
cash dividends amounting to at least 
$167,000,000 and special stock dividends 
of $64,000,000, making a total of $231,- 
000,000 on an actual investment of 
$32,601,238. 

6. The company enjoys a practical 
monopoly of the sleeping car service. 

It is suggested that the Commission 
recommend : 

i. The enactment by Congress of a 
statute prohibiting the tipping of any 
employe of a public service corporation 
engaged in interstate commerce, and pro- 
viding a proper fine for both the giver 
and the recipient of the tip. 

2. The amendment of the existing 
law regulating the hours of service of 
train employes to include the employes 
engaged in the Pullman service. 

3. The extension of the Newlands 
Act, as already suggested, to cover the 
Pullman Company. 

.Railroads. 
The investigations of the Commission 
with regard to railroads have been too 
limited to permit of general findings or 
recommendations. Enough evidence has, 
however, come before the Commission 
with regard to three points to warrant 
attention. 



. 1. The railroad construction camps 
are largely insanitary, overcrowded and 
improperly equipped for the health and 
comfort of the employes. In addition 
there are many abuses, such as over- 
charging at the commissary and graft- 
ing by foremen. 

2. The so-called voluntary benefit as- 
sociations of a number of the railroads 
constitute, under the present system of 
management, a great injustice to em- 
ployes. These funds, which are contrib- 
uted almost entirely by the employes, the 
management as a rule paying only the 
cost of administration, until recently 
were generally used to relieve the com- 
panies from liability for accident, em- 
ployes being required to sign a release in 
favor of the company at the time that 
they became members of the benefit as- 
sociatioiL In some cases, even, the mem- 
bership is compulsory. Nevertheless the 
employes have no voice in the manage- 
ment and receive no equity when they 
are discharged. Finally, such associa- 
tions, under their present management, 
serve to exert an undue influence over 
employes, since the members, if they 
quit the service for any period or for 
any cause, sacrifice to the company all 
that has been paid in. 

3. Under the authority granted by the 
several States the railroads maintain a 
force of police, and some, at least, have 
established large arsenals and arms and 
ammunition. This armed force, when 
augmented by recruits from detective 
agencies and employment agencies, as 
seems to be the general practice during 
industrial disputes, constitute a private 
army clothed with a degree of authority 
which should be exercised only by public 
officials; these armed bodies, usurping 
the supreme functions of the State and 
oftentimes encroaching on the rights of 
the citizens, are a distinct menace to 
public welfare. 

It is suggested that the Commission 
recommend : 

1. Thorough investigation by the Pub- 
lic Health Service of railroad construc- 
tion camps as well as other labor camps, 
and the preparation of definite plans for 
such camps and a standard code of sani- 
tary regulations.' 

2. The enactment by Congress of a 
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Statute expressly prohibiting corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce 
from inducing or compelling their em- 
ployes to sign releases of liability for 
accidents. 

3. Congress should enact a statute 
prohibiting interstate employers from 
requiring their employes to contribute to 
benefit funds, and providing for the par- 
ticipation of employes engaged in inter- 
state commerce in the management of all 
benefit funds and other funds to which 
they contribute. 

4. The regulation by Federal statute of 
the employment of police on interstate 
railroads. The statute should not only 
provide for the organization, personnel 
and powers of such police, but should 
definitely provide that during labor dis- 
putes such police should be subject to the 
proper civil authorities and paid out of 
the public treasury. The statute should 
also provide that such corporations 
should be permitted to have firearms 
only under license, requiring that a defi- 
nite record be maintained showing the 
character of each firearm and to whom it 
is issued. 

5. The assumption by the States of 
full responsibility and definite provision 
not only for protecting the property of 
railroads, but for preventing trespass 
upon their property. 

Industriai. Conditions In Isolated 
Communities. 

One of the most striking features of 
the report is the finding that many typi- 
cal industrial communities present every 
aspect of a state of feudalism. The re- 
port says: 

The investigations and hearings of the 
Commission are the basis for the follow- 
ing statements: 

1. The conditions existing in t3rpical 
industrial communities which kre either 
wholly or in large part owned or con- 
trolled by a single corporation or indi- 
vidual employer, present every^aspect of 
a state of feudalism except the recogni- 
tion of specific duties on the part of the 
employer. The employes in such com- 
munities are dependent on a single cor- 
poration, or employer, for their livelij 
hood. Furthermore, the employer in 
many cases controls the social and politi- 



cal life of such communities, either by 
the complete absorption of local political 
powers or by domination of the local 
authorities. 

2. The fundamental rights of citizens 
in such communities are, as a general 
rule, seriously abridged if not actually 
denied. Among the rights most serious- 
ly violated are the right of free speech 
and assemblage and the right of public 
highways. 

In some cases, as for example in Colo- 
rado, employers in such communities 
have assumed to usurp the functions of 
the Federal Government itself in the 
instances of money orders, and have not 
only denied employes access to the post 
office when located in their company 
stores, but have opened and otherwise 
interfered with the mail directed to em- 
ployes. 

Such feudalistic conditions tend to de- 
velop principally in connection with the 
private exploitation of natural resources, 
being most frequently found in mining 
camps, lumber camps (including turpen- 
tine camps) and large plantations. There 
are, however, striking examples even in 
the case of manufacturers, as, for ex- 
ample, the textile towns and steel towns. 

3. The most extreme form of domina- 
tion and control exists in what are known 
as "closed camps," where the employer 
owns all the land upon which such camps 
are located and, because of this private 
ownership, not only exercises control 
over the local government, but dictates 
arbitrarily who shall be permitted to 
come into or pass through such com- 
munities. It has frequently been argued 
that such communities are simply the 
inevitable accompaniment of the develop- 
ment of new country and will be elimi- 
nated with time. This is not true, how- 
ever, as the Commission's investigations 
have disclosed a large number of "closed 
camps" ^hich have been in existence for 
more than a generation. 

It is suggested that the Commission 
recommend : 

1. The enactment of appropriate State 
legislation providing that where commu- 
nities develop, even upon privately owned 
land, the powers of the civil Government 
shall not be interfered with, nor shall 
the rights of access to the residence of 
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any person be restricted, nor shall tbe 
rights of persons to come and go unmo- 
lested, to speak freely and to assemble 
peacefully, be interfered with or con- 
sidered to stand upon a different basis 
from the rights of persons in other com- 
munities. 

2. In the case of public lands con- 
taining timber or minerals, which are 
now or may hereafter come into the 
possession of the Federal Government, 
it should be provided by statute that 
neither the lands nor the mineral rights 
should under any circumstances be sold, 
but should be used only upon lease for a 
limited term, such lease to contain as a 
part of the contract the conditions with 
regard to the rights of inhabitants as 
recited above and such lease to be for- 
feitable without recourse in case of the 
infraction of said conditions. 

3. The Post Office Department should 
be directed to report to Congerss all 
communities in which the post office is 
in any company's store or other building 
operated by an employer or in which the 
postmaster is a private employer or the 
agent of an employer. The report should 
show the facts separately for those com- 
munities in which the employer or cor- 
poration operates an industry upon which 
any large number of inhabitants are de- 
pendent. 

4. Congress and the State legislatures 
should enact statutes providing that any 
attempt on the part of an employer to 
influence his employes either directly or 
indirectly in connection with any Federal 
election either for or against any par- 
ticular candidate, shall constitute intimi- 
dation; and further specifying that it 
shall constitute intimidation for any em- 
ployer to give notice to his workmen that 
in the event of the election of any par- 
ticular candidate, the establishment will 
not be operated. 

Agriculture. 

To-day's section also urges action to 
improve the condition of farm labor and 
to stop the increase in farm tenancy by 
aiding farm owners. It says: 

It was obviously impossible for the 
Commission to attempt a detailed inves- 
tig'ation of agricultural conditions; but, 
because of the very immediate bearing 



of the land question on industrial unrest, 
it was felt necessary to make as thor- 
ough investigation as possible of the 
phases iVhich seemed to have the most 
direct bearing on our general problem. 
The phases selected for discussion were 
first, the concentration of land owner- 
ship as shown by existing statistics; 
second, the problem of seasonal and 
casual agricultural labor; third, the in- 
crease and change in the character of 
farm tenancy; and fourth, the introduc- 
tion of industrial methods into agricul- 
ture through the development of cor- 
porations operating large tracts of land. 
The findings and recommendations with 
reference to the concentration of owner- 
ship and the problems of seasonal labor 
are set forth elsewhere. At this point, it 
is desired to present the results of the 
investigations of tenancy and agricul- 
tural corporations. 

The investigations of these problems 
was confined practically to the South- 
west, because it is in this region that the 
systems have become most fully devel- 
oped and their results in the form of the 
acute unrest of a militant tenant move- 
ment are most easily studied. The in- 
vestigations in this region, however, were 
very thorough, consisting of detailed 
studies and reports by field investigators, 
which were later confirmed by a public 
hearing. 

As a result of these investigations the 
following conclusions are fully justified: 

1. Tenancy in the Southwestern States 
is already the prevailing method of cul- 
tivation and is increasing at a very rapid 
rate. In 1880, Texas had 65,468 tenant 
families, comprising 36.6 per cent, of all 
farms in the State. In 1910, tenant' 
farmers had increased to 219,571, and 
operated 54 per cent, of all the farms in 
the State. Reckoning on the same ratio 
of increase that was maintained between 
1900 and 1910, there should be in Texas 
in the present year (1915) at least 
236,000 tenant farmers. A more inten- 
sive study of the field, however, shows 
that in the eighty-two counties of the 
State where tenancy is highest, the aver- 
age percentage of tenants will approxi- 
mate sixty. 

Continued on page 14 
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nerve enough to charge the tretKhes 

OPT TIT A T TTITO T A UTT should be shot instanter. A little later 
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Is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Faceagb or Twist. None 
genninelv Union without it. 

(Ebitotial. 

Some of these days laws limiting the 
right of co-operative effort or collective 
action through organization of the work- 
ers will be urged strongly by the employ- 
ers. An effort will be made to do it 
through legislation and it will be just as 
logical as depriving the workers of the 
right to strike or leave the premises of 
the employer. 

It is reported that an industry out in 
California in a town of its own. sur- 
rounding the shops, notices have been 
posted warning the employes that they 
are not permitted to leave the premises. 

Chalk this up in your mind. 

The Mahoning County Grand Jury 
returned indictments against the steel 
trust in the Youngstown, Ohio, district 



With the cooling off of the heat gen- 
erated by injustices heaped upon organ- 
ised labor in Colorado, elements of jus- 
tice are filling in the gaps. 

Just recently justice lias been again 
enthroned. Four members of the United 
Miners who with others were indicted, 
have on jury trial, been acquitted of the 
charge of murder in the killing of Major 
Lester. The case was tried in Judge 
Dennison's court at Castle Rock. 

The State Supreme Court had by de- 
cision eliminated Judge Hillyer from the 
hearings, and justice was made possible. 
Had Judge Hillyer been on the bench 
there may be some question as to the 
results. He lieing formerly an attorney 
for the coal company, and at the time 
when the trouble arose would in all like* 
lihood have exerted an influence inimical 
to the rights of the accused, and the ad- 
Let us hope that Colorado may soon 
return to her old-time place where jus- 
tice may obtain. 

Does it not seem strange, if not crimi- 
nal, that in the United States with all 
the twentieth century improvements and 
facilities for the preservation of life. 
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both infantile and adult, that there 
should be such a fearful mortality as 
official figures show. 

Just think, in times of peace and a 
rightful plenty we have the enormous 
death roll of 350,000, and most of them 
are from preventable causes. We boast 
of our skill, improvement in machinery 
and means of production, and entertain 
the idea that we eclipse all other nations 
in a productive sense, but we do not 
seem to count the cost, and too, a cost 
that need not be. Is this not a sad com- 
mentary on our applied efficiency of 
which we hear so much in the columns 
of our daily press. 

Figures recently published state, that 
in our industrial exploitation system and 
preventable causes of death among men, 
women and children employed in gainful 
occupations there are killed 250,000 and 
wounded 4,000,700. In addition to this, 
poverty, which is one of the causes of 
our high death rate, causes the death of 
100,000 babies before they reach the first 
milestone of their little lives. Poverty, 
is assigned as the cause of this terrible 
killing off of what would be an invalu- 
able addition to our country so plentiful- 
ly supplied with all that is needful for 
the preservation of life. 

Is a record like this not one that we 
should be thoroughly ashamed of? It is 
positively criminal and a dishonor to the 
name of our great and wealthy country. 

The Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions in their investigation state that 
poverty, in this country of peace and 
plenty, is the direct cause of more deaths 
and misery than that taking place on the 
battle fields of any of the warring coun- 
tries in Europe. 

The committee's report further shows, 
in the industries where the low wages 
prevail — in the steel, textile and some of 
the garment industries — the infantile 
death rate is four times that where or- 
ganizations of the workers prevail and 
wages are more nearly normal. 

It also shows that in industries where 
mothers are compelled to work to even 
up the high cost of living, mortality 
among the infants is three times that of 
where mothers are not a part of the 
factory system. In summing up the ques- 
tion the report says that everywhere dis- 



ease and death superinduced by poverty 
is greate'st where the work is hardest and 
where there is no organization to pro- 
tect the workers against the rapacity of 
the greedy employers. It is also proven 
that it is in these towns and sections that 
the greatest amount of wealth from pro- 
duction is returned to the employing 
class. 

Oh, child of mine, why did I bring 
You to the place of suffering and woe ; 
To be a part of this terrible tearful thing 
We call living, when it is only a blasted 
show. 



Just recently we heard the phrase 
"Threading a needle in the dark" used 
as denunciatory of a proposed condition 
offered by one party to another. 

The phrase is quite apropos in the 
present preparedness proposition of 
which so many columns in the daily press 
are taken up. Our money-mad interests 
whose machinations have and now roll 
their capitalistic juggernaut over thou- 
sands, crushing their lives out and leav- 
ing misery behind on every side. The 
same feelingless method, only of greater 
magnitude, is permeating this prepared- 
ness movement. 

When there is any fighting to be done 
labor is the one that is called upon to 
do it, while the money-bags laugh to 
themselves inwardly, and outwardly 
cheer the poor dupes who are going to 
the slaughter yards, and leaving behind 
the soon-to-be widows and orphans to 
suffer the untold miseries of money-bag's 
fight. The ruthlessness of the American 
money-bag system is not less than that 
of the Prussian money-bag system — 
nothing deters them. The workers in 
peace time are the legitimate prey of 
profit, and in war time, food for cannon, 
a screen to protect vested inteiiests. 

If our military system could be put on 
a basis of such equality as is the military 
system in Switzerland, where all are on 
equal footing when defense of the realm 
is called upon, the workers of this coun- 
try would look upon the matter from a 
different point of view ; but our military 
system as we have it even in peace times 
has not the democracy about it that is so 
prevalent in Swiss system. With a large 
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military system in this country there 
would be a vast extension of the military 
aristocracy that now pervades what little 
military system we now have here, and 
unless great changes were made, old 
Moneybags would run the military sys- 
tem in its enlarged form as he does now, 
and run the government with it, as he 
now does with his powers derived from 
financial influences. Money, like water, 
has a natural tendency to flow to its 
largest centres and governs these centres 
as the sea governs the fresh waters 
which flow into it; it is absorbed as the 
fresh waters are by the salty sea. Like 
begets like. The people who control the 
money gravitate toward each other and 
become as aristocratically powerful as 
the sea; a poor devil of a worker has 
about as much chance as a sailing ship 
has in an angry sea, and when he goes 
down, he is thought no more of than the 
sea thinks of the ship which its waves 
have battered and sent to the bottom. 
With a prospect such as that, is it possi- 
ble for the common herd to look with 
complacency upon voluntarilly giving the 
ruthless more power than they have 
already arrogated to themselves? Not if 
they are wise and have any sense of 
future self preservation. If he is content 
to be a passive inanimate unit and merely 
a cog in the great wheel of government 
with the other fellow doing the turning, 
old Moneybag's idea may suit him. But 
if he is an active unit with the spirit 
that a human being is supposed to be 
possessed of, he will not be content to be 
the slave of old Moneybags without 
offering his share of resistance. It is the 
presence of that spirit that has inspired 
our labor movement of to-day. It is to 
the credit of the British workers that 
they stood like a rock as they did against 
the militarist spirit and exacted restric- 
tive measures when the conscription 
question was in course of formation. 
The question now arises, have we in 
America got the back-bone, nerve and 
resourcefulness to provide and stand out 
for protective measures when a military 
system suitable to the money-bag inter- 
ests is turned into the congressional mill 
to be ground out and fashioned after the 
will of the powers that be. A test may 
come that will prove whether the boasted 



freedoms and liberties are real or only 
pieces of fiction. 

It is declared that our government is 
the most responsive to the will of those 
under it of any on earth ; but some peo- 
ple are now living who have had their 
confidence on this question very rudely 
shaken. They are now on the "show me" 
side of the fence and they have many 
friends to whom the word doubt is not 
a stranger. These doubting Thomases 
have been doing some tall thinking dur- 
ing the last few years. Personal and 
other experiences have started the clock- 
work in their think-boxes moving, very 
slowly at first, but gaining in momentum 
as the months go by, and now this mili- 
tary question has fallen on some minds 
at least that are in a mobile state and 
will not be gulped down like the big fish 
does the little one. These minds are not 
unmindful of the fear that vested inter- 
ests have for the safety of that which 
they controf, a large part of which is the 
result of a legalized highway robbery. 
They know that the greatest fear these 
barons have is that they may in turn be 
robbed of their illegally acquired plun- 
der; they know, also, that the plunder- 
ers through their influence and govern- 
mental control will force the plundered 
to stand guard over that which they 
themselves have been robbed, exposing 
valuable lives to the piercing of bullets 
and the smashing of cannon, while the 
robber barons hie themselves to places 
of safety, to later emerge finding them- 
selves more deeply and thoroughly en- 
trenched than ever before. The workers 
have ever been willing to give their lives 
for their country when attacked, but they 
have a new thought coming when they 
see in the militarist spirit a noose by 
which they may later hang themselves. 
Preparedness is all right for the protec- 
tion from an attacking enemy from the 
outside, but when it is to be used for 
oppressive methods where the workers 
inside are concerned the horse changes 
color. 



What is to become of the efficiency 
victims? — ^that is, the old men who have 
served the useful days of their lives in a 
calling, only to suddenly find themselves 
ruthlessly thrown on the scrap pile to 
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work their way out as best they may. If 
there is one thing more bitter than an- 
other it must be to be told, "Your useful- 
ness to us is over; you are discharged/' 
That is what in these days of efficiency 
method is occurring every day to men 
who have been faithful to their tasks day 
after day and year after year, and then 
to be told without warning that they are 
out of date is not calculated to give peace 
of mind. It is not human to expect a 
man to take such a situation in a philo- 
sophical manner; his whole being has 
been shocked; he thinks of his old help- 
mate who has traveled the road with 
him, sharing the ups and downs, the sor- 
rows and pleasures of the journey, and 
to have to go home and tell her that he 
has been discharged because he was too 
old, too old. 

What provision is to be made for such 
victims? Some provision must be made 
for them. If misfortune has followed 
them and the wages he made did not 
allow for a saving for an old age, there 
is nothing but the poorhouse or be de- 
pendent on someone else, who indeed 
may not in truth be able to stand the 
double strain, but out of the goodness of 
heart, charity and love will undertake 
the burden. Other countries have taken 
this task up and disposed of it by a 
pension system; is it not better to do 
that than to pay an equal amount to 
maintain the various plans now em- 
ployed ? 

It is time we woke up to an ever in- 
creasing situation. The greater the in- 
duction of efficiency methods the greater 
will become the necessity for the pro- 
tection of the victims resulting there- 
from. 



The capitalistic claw has again been 
stretched forth to tear and otherwise 
mutilate and enslave the workers. 

Some time ago a law was slipped 
through the Colorado legislature which 
deprives the workers of the right to 
leave their employment when refused a 
request for improved conditions. 

The right to strike is one of the rights 
in our bill of rights and liberty, and who 
has the right to deprive ? The legislature 
of the capitalistically governed State of 
Colorado has essayed to strike at the 



liberty of its people and passed a law 
which says in brief that you must not 
strike your job when a demand for im- 
proved conditions is refused by your 
boss; you apply to the Industrial Com- 
mission for a permit and give thirty days 
notice of the intention. This law has 
not had much prominence until lately; 
two cases have come under it. One, that 
of the Journeymen Tailors, who in an 
effort to conform with the law last Sep- 
tember gave the thirty days* notice, and 
a few days ago received the permit asked 
for six months ago. How is that for a 
case, in this land of the free, and the 
home of the brave ? It sounds more like 
some of the middle age laws when a 
worker was the property of his employer 
and not an independent unit in the make- 
up of the country of free institutions. 
Another case coming under this Colo- 
rado law is that of 600 foreigners, 
Austrians, (unorganized), who quit their 
jobs at the smelters of the American 
Smelting Company because of a refusal 
of a demand for improved conditions of 
work. All efforts to get these people to 
go back to work proved futile until a 
few days ago when some returned and 
others left the district or State. 

If the trade unionists don't wake up 
they will find that John D. and his 
financial associates have them in a state 
of bondage on a par and after the man- 
ner of ancient Egyptians, and they will 
be told they must make bricks without 
straw. 

This law is not in the John D. mind 
for Colorado alone. It is only being 
tried out there in the spot where they 
have virtual control and when well seated 
there, will be put over on us in other 
states, and then somebody can write a 
book under the title of "From Liberty to 
Bondage in the United States," a satire 
on the past. 

The wealthy of Rome when she was in 
bloom were little worse in repressions on 
the workers than the wealthy of our own 
country would be if the chance is afford- 
ed them, and it is up to us to be awake 
and alive to the wily methods of some of 
the artful strategists whose financial 
powers can be enhanced by subjection of 
worker to a state of serfdom and depriv- 
ing him of the rights of a free man. 
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The poor workers in Colorado, what 
will be their next affliction I 



In his testimony on the Keating-Owen 
Child Labor Bill before the Senate com- 
mittee, Scott Roberts, Treasurer of Ade- 
laide Mills, Anniston, Alabama, urged 
Congress not to legislate the children out 
of their "Chosen Life Work." 

One might infer from this statement 
that the children of the South were dif- 
ferent elsewhere in the country and that 
they by their choice went into the mills 
to work. A very slight analysis of the 
case will show that this is far from being 
so. The fact is, that the parents in these 
cotton mill districts for many reasons 
(chief among them the fact that the mill 
owners will not employ them at wages 
which will support the families) cannot 
get employment that will keep the fami- 
lies from want. This is the lever that 
forces the children out of the homes and 
schools into the factories. 

All children, with very few exceptions, 
prefer to spend their childhood days in 
sunlight and free air that was made for 
them to grow in and become competent 
and worthy men and women. 

The mill owners from mercenary 
motives do and will use every device 
known to the human mind to defeat any 
legislation that will deprive them of the 
use of child wage slaves, by which they 
have for years been grinding out their 
bloodstained profits. They have been 
successful in defeating anti-child labor 
legislation in their several states where 
the mills are located and are now mov- 
ing the mountains to defeat it in the 
National Legislature, and in the propa- 
ganda used they stop at nothing that has 
a business plausibility about it They 
have defeated mostly all efforts on the 
part of the trade unions to organize the 
mills, using at times despicable means, 
causing untold misery. 

The efforts of the trade unions to 
secure child labor legislation, though 
meeting defeat after defeat, has through 
its publicity enlisted the sympathies and 
assistance of some of the social reform 
associations, the influence of which, 
coupled with perseverance, is now gradu- 
ally forcing a loosening of the mill 
owners* strangle hold. When the State 



legislatures refuse to adopt remedial 
legislation for this scourge, the National 
legislature was appealed to, and after 
many attempts the efforts are now 
crystalizing into something tangible to 
unseat the mighty in their unholy traffic. 
The mill owners have grown into it and 
they cannot be made to see the matter in 
any other light than the continued use of 
the baby fingers ; they get them into the 
factory young and whip them into the 
mill owners* way 'of thinking and by 
artful means watch to see that nothing 
interferes with their training. 

Let us hope that our National Legis- 
lature cannot be manhandled and soothed 
into the mill owners' way of looking at 
tear and bloodstained traffic. 



After years of untiring effort with re- 
curring setbacks the shorter workday 
(eight hours) is crystalizing into a con- 
crete movement. The necessity for it is 
becoming more and more potent. Minds 
who have been blind to importance, and 
potent factors of the shorter workday, 
are awakening and putting into active 
motion the machinery for the surmount- 
ing of the difficulties that have stood in 
the way. 

Many employers, large and small, have 
been brought to the light of day on the 
question, and since adopting it in their 
plants would not return to the old time 
long-hour system. They have found that 
their employes give more efficient ser- 
vice and the cost sheets do not show any 
appreciable cost per unit, and many have 
said, had they known what the result 
would be, they would have adopted it 
long before. Publicity and unceasing 
work on the part of the trade unionists 
are now reaping a well earned reward. 

In advocating the shorter hours of 
work President Gompers delivered the 
following : 

"The individual who works eight hours 
or less does not each day exhaust his 
energy. He has time for recuperation 
and something more. His mind is more 
alert and active. He is capable of more 
vigorous and more effective work. He 
goes to and from work at a time when 
.well-dressed people are on the streets. 
He really has time and opportunity for 
making comparisons and forming desires. 
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He has longer time to stay at home, sees 
other homes better furnished, and con- 
sequently wants a better home for him- 
self. He wants books, pictures, friends, 
entertainment. In short, he becomes a 
human being with intellectual desires and 
cravings. This change makes him a 
more valuable worker. Because his 
standard of living has changed he de- 
mands higher wages. Men and women 
will not continue indefinitely to work for 
wages that force them to live below their 
concepts of what constitutes standards 
of living." 

The terrible mortality going with our 
fast developing industrial evolution, 
which finding a wide publicity has re- 
sulted in an agitation for safety appli- 
ances. Investigations along this line has 
proven that long hours of labor is a 
large contributing cause to the long line 
of industrial accidents. These investiga- 
tions in turn have exerted an influence 
showing an urgent necessity for a reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor. The modern 
methods of production keyed up to speed, 
as the workers must be to keep pace with 
the producing ability or capacity of the 
machine, causes a nerve strain that in 
older times was unknown. The nerve 
strain for long hours incapacitates the 
worker and toward the close of the long 
day the producing ability becomes 
numbed, the physical endurance limit is 
reached, and the brain loses its direct- 
ing power ; it is then that many accidents 
occur. 

Physical well-being cannot be con- 
served under conditions wherein the 
nerve strain is tried to its limit. Nature 
has so constructed man that he has a 
reserve force in addition to this normal 
capacity, which is to support him in an 
emergency, and if that reserve force is 
continually drawn upon, exhaustion 
finally overcomes him; inclination, no 
matter how strong, is unable to compel 
the motive power to action. 

When a human being reaches a condi- 
tion like this he ceases for the time being 
to be mentally normal and his mental 
balance is easily upset and under favor- 
able conditions may be swayed in a direc- 
tion that his own good and welfare are 
brought into jeopardy, a darkness of 
vision sets in over him and the only 



thing that will give return to a normal 
condition is Nature's great restorer, 
sleep. No human unit continually 
strained to the physical endurance limit 
can give his best service to citizenship, 
he is mentally unfit to properly compre- 
hend his duties as such; that which he 
reads he cannot digest, and he only gets 
a superficial comprehension of his sub- 
ject; in other words, his foundation is 
badly crackefd. 



In MemoriHui. 



Whereas, We have been informed of 
the death of Mr. W. P. Jobson, who 
passed away on the 28th day of October, 
1915, and who has been for many years 
associated with the Tobacco Workers* 
International Union as the official printer 
and a close and personal friend of each 
member of the International Executive 
Board; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Executive 
Board, now in session express our deep- 
est sympathy to his family in their sad 
bereavement in the loss of a loving hus- 
band and a kind and indulgent father; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the bereaved family, and 
a copy be embodied in the records of the 
minutes of this session of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board's meeting, and 
also a copy of these resolutions be pub- 
lished in our official journal. 
(Signed) A. Mc Andrew, 
President, 
W. R. Walden, 

first Vice-President, 
John Ruckert, 

Second Vice-President. 
Charles Alder, 

Third Vice-President, 
A. Sheines, 

Fourth Vice-President, 
A. J. Turner, 

Fifth Vice-President, 
Robert Fox, 

Sixth Vice-President, 
E. Lewis Evans, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 



Pity the individual who harbors malice. 
He is the victim of his own venom. 
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In Memorlam. 

Wh^CAS, It has pleased Almighty 
God in His all-seeing wisdom to take to 
Himself our esteemed and beloved sister 
and member, Setta Hart. In her death 
a good girl has gone to rest. We mourn 
her loss ^nd submit to the will of Him 
who can but do all things well; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That Local No. 124 of the 
Tobacco Workers* International Union 
extend their most sincere sympathy to* 
the bereaved family in their sorrow, as 
they mourn her loss most, and that the 
charter of Local No. 124 be draped in 
mourning for a period of thirty days; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the bereaved family of the 
deceased Sister Setta Hart, a copy sent 
to the International Union to be pub- 
lished in the monthly journal, and a copy 
spread upon the minutes of Local No. 
124. 

James A. Wilson, 
LoRA Taylor, 
Claka Renchl£r, 

Committee. 



REPORT OF U. S. CONMISSION 

ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 



Continued from page 7 

For Oklahoma we have not adequate 
census figures as far back, but at the 
present time the percentage of farm 
tenancy in the State is 54.8 and for the 
47 counties where the tenancy is highest 
the percentage of tenancy is 68.13. 

2. Tenancy, while inferior in every 
way to farm ownership from a social 
standpoint, is not necessarily an evil if 
conducted under a system which protects 
the tenants and assures cultivation of 
the soil under proper and economical 
methods, but where tenancy exists under 
such conditions as are prevalent in the 
Southwest, its increase can be regarded 
only as a menace to the Nation. 

3. The prevailing system of tenancy in 
the Southwest is share-tenancy, under 
which the tenant furnishes his own seed, 
tools and teams, and pays to the landlord 
one-third of the grain and one-fourth of 



the cotton. There is, however, a con- 
stant tendency to increase the landlord's 
share, through the payment either of 
cash bonuses or of a higher percentage 
of the product. Under this method ten- 
ants as a class earn only a bare living 
through the work of themselves and their 
entire families. Few of the tenants ever 
succeed in laying by a surplus. On the 
contrary, their experiences are so dis- 
couraging that they seldom remain on 
the farm for more than a year, and they 
move from one farm to the next in the 
constant hope of being aWe to better 
their condition. Without the labor of 
the entire family the tenant farmer is 
helpless. As a result, not only is his 
wife prematurely broken down, but the 
children remain uneducated and without 
the hope of any condition better than 
that of their parents. The tenants hav- 
ing no interest in the results beyond the 
crops of a single year, the soil is being 
rapidly exhausted, and the conditions 
therefore tend to become steadily worse. 
Even at present a very large proportion 
of the tenants' families are insufficiently 
clothed, badly housed, and underfed. 
Practically all of the white tenants are 
native born. As a result of these con- 
ditions, however, they are deteriorating 
rapidly, each generation being less 
efficient and more hopeless than the one 
preceding. 

4. A very large proportion of the ten- 
ants are hopelessly in debt and are 
charged exorbitant rates of interest. 
Over ninety-five per cent, of the tenants 
borrow from some source, and about 
seventy-five per cent, borrow regularly 
year after year. The average interest 
rate on all farm loans is 10 per cent., 
while small tenants in Texas pay 15 per 
cent, or more. In Oklahoma the condi- 
tions are even worse, in spite of the 
enactment of laws against usury. Fur- 
thermore, over eighty per cent, of the 
tenants are regularly in debt to the stores 
from which they secure their supplies, 
and pay exorbitantly for this credit. The 
average rate of interest on store credit 
is conservatively put at 20 per cent, and 
in many cases ^ ranges as high as 60 per 
cent. 

5. The leases are largely in the form 
of oral contracts which run for only one 
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year and which make no provision for 
compensation to the tenant for any im- 
provements which may be made upon the 
property. As a result, tenants are re- 
strained from making improvements and 
in many cases do not properly provide 
for the upkeep of the property. 

6. Furthermore, the tenants are in 
some instances the victims of oppression 
on the part of landlords. This oppression 
takes the form of dictation of character 
and amount of crops, eviction without 
due notice, and discrimination because of 
perscmal political convictions. The exist- 
ing law provides no recourse against 
such abuses. 

7. As a result both the evils inherent 
in the tenant system and of the occasional 
oppression by landlords, a state of acute 
unrest is developed among the tenants 
and there are clear indications of the 
beginning of organized resistance which 
may result in civil disturbances of a 
serious character. 

8. The situation is being accentuated 
by the increasing tendency of the land- 
lords to move to the towns and cities, 
relieving themselves not only from all 
productive labor but from direct respon- 
sibility for the conditions which develop. 
Furthermore, as a result of the increas- 
ing expenses incident to urban life, 
there is a marked tendency to demand 
from the tenant a greater share of the 
products of his labor. 

9. The responsibility for the existing 
conditions rests not upon the landlords, 
but upon the system itself. The princi- 
pal causes are to be found in the system 
of short leases, the system of private 
credit at exorbitant rates, the lack of a 
proper system of marketing, the absence 
of educational facilities, and last, but not 
least, the prevalence of land speculation. 

10. A new factor is being introduced 
into the agricultural situation through 
the development of huge estates, owned 
by corporations and operated by salaried 
managers upon a purely industrial sys- 
tem. The labor conditions on such 
estates are subject to grave criticism. 
The wages are extremely low, 80 cents 
per day being the prevailing rate on one 
large estate which was thoroughly in- 
vestigated; arbitrary deductions from 
wages are made for various purposes; 



and a considerable part of the wages 
themselves are paid in the form of 
coupons, which are, in all essential par- 
ticulars, the same as the "scrip" which 
has been the source of such great abuse. 
Furthermore, the communities existing 
on these large estates are subject to the 
complete control of the land-owning cor- 
poration, which may regulate the lives of 
citizens to almost any extent. There is 
an apparent tendency toward the increase 
of these large estates and the greatest 
abuses may be expected if they are 
allowed to develop unchecked. 

11. Prompt and effective action on the 
part of the States and the Nation is 
necessary if any alleviation of the con- 
ditions which have been described is to 
be achieved. 

It is suggested that the Commission 
recommend : 

1. The development through legisla- 
tion of a system of longtime leases, pro- 
viding that the tenant shall be compen- 
sated for all improvements made upon 
the property, and also providing for 
cropping systems which will maintain the 
fertility of the soil. 

2. The establishment of National and 
State farm bureaus for the following 
purposes : 

a. To act as an agent between land- 
lords and tenants in the distribution of 
tenant labor. 

b. To act as an agent between land- 
lords and tenants in the preparation of 
equitable contracts. 

c. To act as an information agency to 
assist homeseeking farmers. 

d. To assist in the distribution of 
seasoned labor. 

3. The development of better credit 
facilities through the assistance of the 
Government and co-operative organiza- 
tion of farmers and tenants. No single 
measure can be recommended; the re- 
sults must be achieved through the de- 
velopment of a sound credit system, the; 
development of land banks, mortgage^ 
associations and credit unions. Foreign 
experience shows that through these- 
means the rate of interest can be greatly 
reduced and the security of both thcr 
borrower and the lender can be increased., 

4. The general introduction of mod- 
ernized rural schools and compulsory 
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education of children. The functions of 
the school system should extend beyond 
education to the social service of the 
entire rural community, assisting in the 
organization of farmers and tenants for 
co-operative purposes, and promoting 
other measures looking to the communi- 
ty's welfare. 

5. The revision of the taxation sys- 
tem so as to exempt from taxation all 
improvements and tax unused land at its 
full rental value. 



The best "friend of Labor" is Labor 
itself. 



Any weakling can knock. It requires 
strength to build. 



The Labor Temple was not built by 
men who said it couldn't be done. 



A call for the union label is one way 
of helping yourself as well as the other 
fellow. 



Gradually the Labor Movement is 
learning that nothing is done for it that 
it does not do for itself. 



Massachusetts has enacted a bill pro- 
hibiting the employment of women and 
children overtime for the purpose of 
making up for lost time on a legal holi- 
day. 



The first silk factory in the United 
States was erected at Mt. Pleasant, O., in 
1841 by John W. Gill and Thomas White. 
A "buckeye burr in light buff" was the 
first piece woven, and from this a vest 
pattern was presented to Henry Clay. 
Clay also wore a broadcloth suit of ma- 
terial made near the silk factory. 



Monel metal, an alloy resembling 
nickel, will probably replace steel and 
bronze for the construction of yachts. It 
is tougher than nickel steel, does not 
-corrode, and retains its brightness. 
Aluminum, the lightest of yacht plates, 
lasts only a short time in contact with 
^alt water. 



To see a man fearless in danger, un- 
tainted with lusts, happy in adversity, 
composed in a tumult and laughing at 
all those things which are generally 
coveted or feared, all men must ac- 
knowledge that this can be nothing else 
but a beam of divinity that influences a 
mortal body. — Seneca. 



STICK TOGETHER. 



Wendell Phillips said : "Have faith in 
each other. Stick together. If you want 
power in this country, if you want 
to make yourself felt, if you do not want 
your children to wait long years before 
they have bread on their table they ought 
to have, the leisure in their lives they 
ought to have, the opportunities in life 
they ought to have — if you don't want 
to wait yourself, write on your banner 
so that every political trimmen can read 
it, so that every politician, no matter how 
shortsighted he may be, can read it, *We 
Never Forget!* If the wage earners 
devote themselves to their own cause 
with more serious determination and 
loyalty their interests will be less often 
infringed upon by men in public life or 
by greedy employers." 



REAL FOREBODINGS. 



((< 



"My son," said the father impressively, 
suppose I should be taken away sud- 
denly, what would become of you?" 

"Why," said the son, irreverently, "Fd 
stay here; the question is, what would 
become of you?" 

WANTED : TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purchase bread only which bear* 



THIS 




hABUh 



It is the only weapon the bakery workers 
have which aids them in securing living wages, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which does 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid the 
bakery workers in their struggle against the 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL FINDINGS AND KEC- 

OMNENDATIONS OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS LENNON AND McCONNELL. 



The Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions today made public the supplemental 
findings and recommendations by Com- 
missioners John B. L,ennon and James 
O'Connell. 

The Commissioners protest against the 
claim that the faults that may exist in 
trade union organizations can properly 
be considered among the causes of in- 
dustrial unrest, and assert that such 
faults disappear as soon as trade unions 
are recognized and permitted to grow 
strong. 

They urge strong labor organizations 
as the paramount remedy for industrial 
unrest 

The supplemental report dissents from 
the recommendation that a new Federal 
industrial commission be created for the 
administration of all labor laws. It urges 
that instead of creating new machinery, 
the Department of Labor be developed 
and given ampler funds for carrying on 
its work. 

The supplemental report is signed by 
Commissioners A. B. Garretson and 
Frank Walsh, Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

"Our signatures are appended to the 
report of Mr. Basil M. Manly, Director 
of Research and Investigation of the 
United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations submitted to the Commission 



at its session held in Chicago during the 
months of July and August, 1915, except 
that portion of the report recommending 
a system of mediation, conciliation, in- 
vestigation and arbitration, applicable to 
both State and" Nation, which proposes 
to create a commission of three members, 
together with an advisory council of 20 
members, 10 representing employers and 
10 representing employes. The. entire 
plan is set forth in the report of the staff 
as submitted to the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations; also in a report to 
the Commission by Professor George E. 
Barnett, and in the report of Commis- 
sioner John C. Commons. From these 
recommendations we dissent for reasons 
assigned in this statement. 

"The evidence submitted to the Com- 
mission at public hearings, together with 
the evidence secured by special investi- 
gators, has been fairly set forth in Mr. 
Manl/s report and with even justice to 
all, whether employers, employes or the 
public." 

criticisms not justified. 

"Our fellow Commissioners who are 
representatives of the employers, contend 
in their statement that the report of Mr. 
Basil M. Manly for the staff is deficient 
in that it does not properly present an 
indictment against labor on the grounds 
of fostering and promoting violence in 
trade disputes, jurisdictional disputes ac- 
companied by strikes, limitation of out- 
put, sympathetic strikes, contract break- 
ing, apprenticeship rules, refusal to use 
non-union materials, alleged graft and so 
forth, and that it does not include these 
things among the fundamental causes of 
industrial unrest. All the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Commission, as we under- 
stand and interpret it, proves that these 
things in so far as they do exist are in 
no sense causes of industrial unrest, but, 
on the contrary, are evidences of existing 
industrial unrest and are evils that are 
incidental to a situation wherein labor 
has at times been forced to fight with 
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such weai>ons as it could command for 
advantages and rights that in justice 
should be freely accorded to the wage 
earners. So long as labor organizations 
are forced by employers to fight for the 
mere right to exist, and so long as wages 
paid to labor are so low that the unor- 
ganized wage earner often sees no choice 
except that between resorting to such 
weapons or seeing himself and his family 
sink below the poverty line, just so long 
will these evils at times manifest them- 
selves as symptoms of the workers' des- 
peration. The union, fighting for its^ 
right to live, is sometimes forced to tol- 
erate acts that would not be countenanced 
if its entity were secure and its energies 
were not absorbed in fighting for exist- 
ence." 

STRONG ORGANIZATIONS THE CUR£. 

"Experience shows that the evils com- 
plained of rapidly disappear in labor or- 
ganizations as soon as the organization 
prevails over the opposition of the em- 
ployers and establishes its right to organ- 
ize. Strong unions mean decent wages, 
and decent wages raise wage earners to 
a plane of thought and action where all 
their acts and mental processes must no 
longer be directed toward a desperate 
struggle for the very right of themselves 
and families to live. 

"Organized labor fully realizes how 
unfortunate it is that labor in its struggle 
for existence has occasionally been driven 
to consider its immediate advantage at the 
expense of the true economic principles 
that must govern in the long run. All 
the energies of organized labor's repre- 
sentatives have been exerted to minimize 
or eliminate any tendency toward limita- 
tion of output or jurisdictional disputes, 
but, at the same time, organized labor 
insists that these tendencies where they 
exist are the logical and inevitable out- 
growth of evils in industry that can be 
removed only by trade union action by 
the wage earners. We could cite evi- 
dence at great length to show that the 
tendencies complained of so far as they 
exist at all have grown out of the neces- 
sities with which labor has been con- 
fronted. It is enough here to quote 
briefly from the testimony of the distin- 
guished economist. Professor Jacob H. 
Hollander of Johns Hopkins University, 



given before this Commission in New 
York City on January 20, 1915. Pro- 
fessor Hollander in discussing the limita- 
tion of output said : 

" 'We lose sight of the fact that trade 
unions and unionists are not soldiering 
in the matter, but they are animated by a 
very high degree of fraternity in the 
matter, that they are willing to adopt the 
same principle if it is a matter of piece 
work instead of time work, that the en- 
deavor of society should be to bring back 
industrial conditions from that unwhole- 
some mess into which they have slumped, 
from this abnormal disproportionate 
allotment of workers to particular fields 
in excess of the requirements in those 
fields. We must without deviating one 
iota from the proposition which you have 
stated that it is socially unsound that 
workmen should do less than they prop- 
erly could — society should seek to bring 
about conditions where they will do what 
they can without involving displacement 
and unemployment on the part of their 
fellow workmen.* 

"We hold that the report of Mr. Manly 
contains no statement that is unworthy 
of credence and that will not bear care- 
ful investigation The conclusions and 
recommendations are warranted by the 
statement of facts and the accumulated 
evidence in the hands of the Commis- 



sion. 
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THE EVIDENCE. 



"All evidence accumulated, whether by 
special investigators or at public hear- 
ings, will be submitted to Congress, and 
we trust that the people of our country 
will demand that it be published in full, 
particularly the following, which are well 
worth the most careful study by all per- 
sons interested in human uplift. The 
reports cited below have been prepared 
by competent investigators and were sub- 
mitted to the Commission after careful 
investigation and verification by Director 
Basil M. Manly and by members of the 
Commission, and are the latest informa- 
tion upon the subjects covered by them: 
Evidence Taken at All Public Hearings. 

Causes of Industrial Unrest — ^by Mr. 
W. J. Lauck. 

Violence in Labor Disputes — ^by Mr. 
Luke Grant. 
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Structural Iron Workers — ^by Mr. 
Luke Grant. 

Sickness Prevention and Insurance — 
by Dr. B. S. Warren. 

Mediation, Arbitration and Investiga- 
tion — ^by Prof Geo. E. Barnett. 

Condition of Labor in Principal Indus- 
tries — ^by Mr. Edgar Sydenstricker. 

Efficiency System in Industry — ^by Pro- 
fessor Robert F. Hoxie, Mr. John P. 
Frey and Mr. Robert G. Valentine. 

Industrial Education — by Com. John 
B. Lennon. 

Labor Complaints and Claims — ^by Mr. 
P. A. Speek. 

Trade Union Law — ^by Mr. J. W. 
Bryan. 

Colorado Situation — ^by Mr. George P. 
West. 

The Telephone and Telegraph Indus- 
try — by Mr. Christopher T. Chenery. 

Labor Conditions in Porto Rico — ^by 
Mr. Christopher T. Chenery. 

Labor Conditions in the Black Hills — 
by Mr. William P. Harvey. 

Labor Conditions in Los Angeles — ^by 
Mr. William P. Harvey. 

Preliminary Report on the Land Ques- 
tion ^by Mr. Charles W. Holman. 

Agricultural Labor and Tenancy — by 
Mr. John L. Coulter. 

Unemployment — ^by Mr. William M. 
Leiserson. 

Extent and Growth of Labor Organi- 
zations — ^by Mr. Lee Wolman. 

Injunctions in Labor Disputes — ^by Mr. 
Edwin E. Witte. 

The Inferior Courts and Police of 
Paterson, N. J. — ^by Mr. Redmond S. 
Brennan and Mr. Patrick F. Gill. 

Chinese Exclusion — by Mr. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick." 

EXTENT OF UNREST. 

"The principal duty imposed, under the 
law creating the Commission, was to seek 
to ascertain the causes of industrial un- 
rest and offer such recommendations as 
we believe might alleviate that unrest. 
There can be no question but that unrest 
exists, in some instances, to an alarming 
extent. Thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of our people feel that they are 
deprived, under existing conditions in in- 
dustry, of an opportunity to secure for 
themselves and their families a standard 
of living commensurate with the best 



ideals of manhood, womanhood and 
childhood. They resent the fact that the 
existing system of the distribution of 
wealth which creates at one end of our 
industrial scale a few multi-millionaires 
and at the other end thousands and tens 
of thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren who are at all times in a situation 
where they are uncertain as to where 
their next meal will come from. Hungry, 
poorly clothed and without the oppor- 
tunities that a fully rounded life requires, . 
they become filled with a sullen resent- 
ment that bodes no good for the future 
of our Republic. 

"We have found men and women who 
are inclined to ascribe this condition to 
the fact that the Government exercises 
no power of mandatory character to pre- 
vent strikes and lockouts. Many have 
been the propositions submitted to us for 
compulsory arbitration or, at least, com- 
pulsory investigation with power lo 
recommend a settlement. Some have 
proposed an elaborate machinery to be 
set up by the general Government, and 
of a similar character by the States, pro- 
viding for conciliation, mediation, arbi- 
tration and investigation, all of which, 
while without definite compulsory feat- 
ures, establish a legal machinery that 
must of necessity exercise an influence 
in that direction. 

"The plan for the creation of an indus- 
trial commission, both National and 
State, proposes to assign to a commission 
of three members the administration of 
all labor laws of either State or Nation, 
giving to. them powers far in excess of 
those exercised by the President of the 
United States, or the Governor of any 
State. This we believe to be Bureaucracy 
run mad, and a subversion of Democracy 
dangerous to the civil and social liberty 
of all citizens. We hold that all power 
should be in the final analysis with the 
people, and we, therefore, dissent from 
any such plan.' 
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NEW GOVERN MENTAI, MACHINERY UNWISE. 

"The activities of such a Commission 
supplemented by the proposed advisory 
committees of employers and labor rep- 
resentatives would be so balanced as to 
prevent substantial progress, and tend to 
perpetuate present conditions. Such a 
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plan conceives of labor and capital as 
static forces and of the relations between 
them as always to remain unchanging. 

"We believe that the work now being 
done by the Department of I^abor in in- 
dustry generally, and by the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, dealing with 
interstate public utilities, is better than 
any that could be expected of any addi- 
tional board that has been suggested to 
this Commission. We believe that the 
Department of Labor, with further ex- 
perience and larger appropriations, will 
develop a high state of efficiency in ad- 
justing labor disputes that are capable of 
being adjusted by any one other than th*? 
parties directly interested, and will ade- 
quately carry on the work provided by 
the law creating the Department of La- 
bor, to wit: 

>* 'Section 1. The purpose of the De- 
partment of Labor shall be to foster, 
promote and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners in the United States, to 
improve their working conditions and to 
advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment. 

"'Section 8. The Secretary of Labor 
shall have power to act as mediator and 
to appoint commissioners of conciliation 
in labor disputes whenever in his judg- 
ment the interests of industrial peace 
require it to be done.* 

"We favor the extension of the New- 
lands Act to cover all employes engaged 
in interstate commerce, such as the rail- 
road telegraphers, the shop and track 
men employed by railroads, the employes 
of express companies, of the Pullman 
Company, of commercial telegraph and 
telephone companies, and other public 
utilities performing interstate service 
that, in the interest of the Nation, must 
be continuous. 

"The evidence submitted to this Com^ 
mission is substantially to the effect that 
where trade union organization exists 
among the workers, there, at the same 
time, exists the least amount of indus- 
trial unrest of a character that is danger- 
ous to the peace and welfare of our 
Nation. It is true that the union men 
and women are not satisfied with their 
conditions ; they are not, however, de- 
spondent as to the possibility of securing 
better conditions; they know what the 



unions have accomplished, and they have 
an abiding faith that their further desires 
can be attained. 

"Instead of any elaborate machinery 
for the prevention of strikes or lockouts 
we are convinced, from the testimony 
gathered by this Commission, that the 
most effectual course that can be pursued 
to bring about general contentment 
among the people, based upon d humane 
standard of living, is the promotion of 
labor organization. The most casual in- 
vestigator will soon discover that in 
those lines of industry where organiza- 
tion of labor is the strongest, there is the 
least danger of industrial revolt that 
would endanger the fundamental princi- 
ples of our Government and the mainte- 
nance of a nation with respect for law 
and order. Where organization is lack- 
ing, dangerous discontent is found on 
every hand; low wages and long hours 
prevail ; exploitation in every direction is 
practiced; the people become sullen, 
have no regard for law or government 
and are, in reality, a latent volcano, as 
dangerous to society as are the volcanoes 
of nature to the landscape surrounding 
them." 

THE ONE TRUE REMEDY. 

"We, therefore, urge as the great rem- 
edy for such unnecessary industrial un- 
rest as we have found, more, and more, 
and still more, organization of labor and 
of the employers in each industry as well. 
The education of the trade unions has 
been conducive to a higher and better 
citizenship. In recent years there have 
come to our assistance scores and hun- 
dreds and thousands of people outside 
the ranks of unionists — ^ministers, pro- 
fessors, journalists, professional men of 
all kinds — ^who have reached the conclu- 
sion herein stated, that the most efficient 
cure for such industrial unrest as should 
be cured, is union organization. 

"We hold that efforts to stay the or- 
ganization of labor or to restrict the right 
of employes to organize should not be 
tolerated, but that the opposite policy 
should prevail and the organization of 
the trade unions and of the employers* 
organizations should be promoted, not, 
however, for the sole purpose of fighting 
each other, but for the commendable 
purpose of collective bargaining and the 
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establishing of industrial good will. Or- 
ganizations of employers that have no 
object in view except to prevent labor 
having a voice in fixing the conditions of 
industry under which it is employed, have 
no excuse for existence, as they are a 
bar to social tranquillity and a detriment 
to the economic progress of the country. 
The evidence before the Commission 
shows that organized labor has no desire, 
nor has it attempted, to control the busi- 
ness of the employer. It insists that it 
has a right to a voice, and a potent voice, 
in determining the conditions under 
which it shall work. This attitude, we 
are sure, will be continued in spite of 
the opposition of any so-called employ- 
ers' organizations. This country is no 
longer a field for slavery, and where men 
and women are compelled, in order that 
they may live, to work under conditions 
in determining which they have no voice, 
they are not far removed from a condi- 
tion existing under feudalism or slavery. 

"In emphasizing with all the force at 
our command the necessity of collective 
action by wage earners through strong 
organizations, if the problem of indus- 
trial unrest is to be solved, we wish 
again to quote from testimony of Pro- 
fessor Hollander. He undertook to sum 
up for this Commission those conclusions 
regarding the solution of this problem 
that have been reached not by himself, 
but by the great body of economists in 
this country and abroad. He said: 

" 'The opinion of political economists 
in so far as I can voice it is that social 
unrest, which is manifest not only in this 
country but in every industrial country, 
is due to the existence of economic want 
or poverty, if by that we can understand 
not on the one hand pauperism or on the 
other hand economic inequality. By 
poverty I mean the existence of large 
areas of industrial society in receipt of 
incomes less than enough to maintain 
themselves and those dependent upon 
them in decent existence. We believe 
that. is the consequence, not of any abso- 
lute dearth — that the world produces 
enough to go around, that it is therefore 
not a question of insufficient production, 
but of defects in distribution. * * * * 
There is a view among economists thit 
there is nothing in any current theory of 



wages that precludes the laborer from 
obtaining a sufficient wage, and that if he 
fails it must be in consequence of the 
fact that he enters into the wage con- 
tract on a plane of inequality. The wage 
contract, in short, is the result of a bar- 
gain between the employer and the em- 
ploye, and if the employer is in a superior 
competitive position by reason of com- 
bination and the laborer is unorganized, 
he is at a bargaining disadvantage which 
is certain to redound to his hurt. 

*I think political economists accord- 
ingly then are in agreement that trade 
unionism is essential as a means of bring- 
ing the workmen into industrial bargain- 
ing on a plane of equality. 

*You have asked specifically what the 
remedy (for poverty) is. It means a 
very decided revolution of opinion as to 
trade unionism. The general attitude 
among employers of labor is often open 
and decided opposition to organized la- 
bor. Until society recognizes the un- 
wisdom of that attitude and demands 
that the laborer must enter into his wage 
bargain on a plane of competitive equal- 
ity, society has not lifted its finger to 
remedy that evil.*" 

THE public's duty. 

"We submit the report of Mr. Basil M. 
Manly as our report, asking for it the 
fullest possible consideration by the men 
and women of our country who are in- 
terested in the social and moral uplift of 
humanity. 

"Labor must work out its own salva- 
tion. Wage workers can attain that de- 
gree of well-being to which they are en- 
titled only by their own efforts. The 
general public cannot be expected to do 
for them what they fail to do for them- 
selves, nor would it be desirable that 
those rights and benefits to which they 
are entitled should be handed down to 
them by the Government or by organized 
society as grace from above. But the 
general public is vitally interested in the 
efforts of wage workers to win for them- 
selves equal justice and such a degree of 
material well-being as will enable them 
to maintain themselves and their fam- 
ilies in comfort, security and health. 

Canttnued on page ij 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 




is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Packagic or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 

€bitoriaI. 

Our opponents are very prone to speak 
most uncomplimentary of us and our 
doings. They like to sneer at our efforts 
and belittle the results, but they do not 
seem to realize while they are standing, 
like old Dobin, looking over the fence at 
us we are working and growing and 
thriving on their opposition. 

De World do move ! So do the trade 
unions. Have you noted this fact? 



The greatest, most humane, liberty- 
loving and freedom-supporting move- 
ment on the face of this earth is the 
trade union movement. That statement 
, sounds big and strong, but it is a solemn, 
absolute and indisputable fact. Analysis 
and comparison will bear out the state- 
ment. 



If you do not believe it, analyze the 
question and compare it with other in- 
stitutions created by man and your 
answer will be YES. 



For months before the final passage of 
the Child Labor Law in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and for months after, 
assertions were made by the Manufac- 
turers' Associations that the State would 
go to ruin ; factory doors would be pad- 
locked with signs written on them, 
"Closed for lack of help of the Child 
Laborer." But all of these dire predic- 
tions have come to naught. Business, as 
the proponents of the bill argued, has 
adjusted itself to the changed conditions, 
the child is going to school and will get 
some preparation for its future, and not 
sap its best free years out in the stuffy 
air of the factory, and they have a better 
chance to become citizens worthy of the 
name. 



To the mind which is not satisfied with 
the desire for half starved and wholly 
subjugated labor to perpetuate a bidding 
labor market, the Literacy Test in 
the immigration bill is the instrument 
that will give the country a breathing 
spell that has been badly needed for some 
years. Conditions promoted by large 
employers on land and the steamship 
companies had reached a pass where a 
slowing down process was absolutely 
necessary. The congestion in the labor 
market was not the only thing that was 
effected, but it was necessary that the 
country at large should have time to take 
an accounting of its stock in citizenship 
and the permanency' and character of 
immigration inflow. The .immigration 
most wanted was not always that which 
came, but under the existing law we have 
to take what comes, with a few excep- 
tions. 

It is not claimed by the proponents of 
the Burnett bill that it is perfection it- 
self, but it will offer an opportunity to 
take a measure of the existing conditions 
and bring about a readjustment that por- 
tends for the good of the country as a 
whole. The employing class have profits 
in mind and the keeping down of organi- 
zation of labor and the organized right 
of contractual relations between capital 
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and labor. Capital has an inborn desire 
to be the dictator as to the amount that 
labor shall receive, holding that they are 
in position to know. They forget that 
that is only one side of the question. 
They want to sell their product at a large 
profit and to do so feel that they must 
hold the whip in hand. Labor, on the 
other hand, must have the same thing in 
mind when selling its only natural gift; 
it must live, not only exist — it has a right 
to live and care for those it is responsi- 
ble for and fit them for future citizen- 
ship, and provide for the inevitable rainy 
day and the time when "TIME" incapaci- 
tates them for further earning power. 
This point of view makes it imperative 
that labor shall have a right in negotiat- 
ing the price at which it will sell its only 
God-given asset, "its power and ability to 
produce and fashion Nature's stores into 
salable products." There is no other way 
for the realization of an equialization of 
proportion in the result of production 
than through the medium of contractual 
relations between employer and em- 
ployed. 



That the Burnett immigration bill is 
becoming to be better understood is 
quite largely proven by the increasing 
majority it receives each succeeding time 
it passes the House of Representatives, 
which is a reflection of popular senti- 
ment which is growing stronger instead 
of weaker each time the subject comes up 
for a hearing and passage. The vote on 
March 30, when it passed the House, was 
almost 4 to 1 in favor and was far in 
excess of any of the previous votes. 
The immigration bill has had a checkered 
career, having been safely passed by Con- 
gress three times only to be vetoed by the 
chief executive. 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will 
again pass the bill with a good majority 
and prove the popularity of the measure 
in such a way as to make it acceptable to 
President Wilson who last year vetoed it, 
and then it failed to find the necessary 
two-thirds majority to carry it over the 
head of the President's veto. 

In order that the Senate may again 
know that our position is strongly in 
favor of the passage of the bill, every 



Local should write to the Senators of 
their respective States, asking them to 
give their support to the bill by voice and 
vote. 

A significant thing to remember is that 
the vote in the House of Representatives 
was not of a party character, party lines 
having been eliminated and the vote was 
taken on the merits of the bill. 

Representative London, the only So- 
cialist member in the House, spoke 
against it and voted against it. 

It is evident that he do'es not represent 
the trade unionist point of view, and 
does not know the real aspirations of the 
trade union movement. 

His presentation of his position gives 
one the idea that he would be judge and 
jury himself on such a question and that 
the voice of the people was not a thing 
worthy of consideration. From his atti- 
tude in the premises it would seem that 
he will not learn any better as time goes 
on. We hope, however, that the light 
will shed itself his way before he leaves 
Congress. 



After a consistent effort covering a 
period of eighteen years on the part of 
the Street and Electric Railway Men an 
organization has been established in 
Toledo and too, after a strike of two 
weeks, during which time the people 
walked, and also during that time there 
was not an overt act committed, some- 
thing unusual when a street car strike 
takes place. This is accounted for by the 
fact that no strike breakers were im- 
ported,- which proves the falsity of the 
oft-repeated statement, that the Street 
Carmen always bring trouble on them- 
selves when they strike by their rough- 
neck methods. These charges were 
always denied by the men, but, of course, 
when the fuss was kicked up and people 
hurt there seemed to be no one to lay 
the blame on but the men who had struck 
their jobs. 

The public could only see the damage, 
and in the smoke of battle could only see 
the strikers. The real culprits were 
always veiled behind the public press and 
the statements of the Street Car Com- 
pany, who brought in the human snakes — 
the scum of the under world, whose 
duties were to breed trouble at every 
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corner, and beat it, laying the blame on 
the men who were looking for a better- 
ment of their conditions and those de- 
pendent upon them. Not long since, 
when an effort was being made to or- 
ganize the Carmen of Toledo, the organ- 
izers were followed day and night by a 
gang of these human lepers in the hoi^e 
of finding an opportune time to put the 
organizers out of business. The time 
did not come and the scabs got in their 
work and very nearly succeeded in the 
task set for them. 

Treasurer Resin Orr was on the job. 
The gang put him out for a while, but 
only for a while, and he has lived to see 
the fruition of his work in the organiza- 
tion of Toledo and in many other cities. 

Why it was that strike breakers were 
not imported in the Toledo strike is best 
known to the Company themselves, but 
of late years the strike breaking idea has 
not left a pretty taste in the public's 
mouth and mind. The people have come 
to understand the purpose of the im- 
portation of these brigands, and have 
protested against having m6re of the 
leperous earth scum brought into their 
city, to defile its sacred preceincts. Presi- 
dent Eliot's eulogistic terms of the strike 
breaker never met with popular comment, 
except in his own class, and they, like 
him, did not know what they vere talk- 
ing about. 

Like all dirty, unholy ways of doing 
things, the strike breakers contained the 
germs of their own destruction. Their 
day came like the sun bursting through 
a cloud; they rose to their highest level 
and are fading away with the setting of 
their own beclouded and dirt-bespattered 
light. 

The profane instruments that conceived 
the unholy strike breaking traffic made 
their pile out of the pockets of stock- 
holders of the Street Railway Companies 
and others who rented the gangs of 
thieves to be used in defeating the right- 
eous ends of peaceable law-abiding citi- 
zens. The cost to the stockholders was 
never less than twice as much per man 
for the strike breakers as the wages paid 
to the regular men. In addition to this, 
the cost to the citizens of the city into 
which the scum was floated seldom be- 
comes public property. 



It is to be hoped that the passing of 
this scum-floating is of a permanent 
character, never to be revived or to be 
succeeded by anything equally as dirty, 
as it can only be measured by the dirt it 
moved from place to place and contami- 
nated every place it lodged, even for the 
shortest possible time. 



In the present Congress there is now a 
group which has been designated as the 
labor group; it numbers nearly a score. 
Brother Worker, have you ever thought 
that it is with the assistance and influence 
of the members of this little group that 
we have been able to get what legisla- 
tion that has been for our good? 

If you have not thought of it, just 
ponder for a while on a short mathemati- 
cal problem : "If a score of labor's rep- 
resentatives can do so much, how much 
more could two(2) score do?" If you 
do not know it now, just think of it 
between now and nomination time. We 
need no less than two score of labor's 
representatives in Congress to be an in- 
fluence for greatest good.' Look around 
and consult with your fellow unionists 
and decide what is the best you can do. 

Labor has just as much brains as the 
other fellow, but his trouble is he does 
not use it to best advantage and at the 
right time. Labor is too often asleep 
while the other fellow is working. 

If we are to get out of this world of 
ours that which we are entitled we must 
work for it. Take opportunity on the 
wing; look around in your districts; 
note what you have got in the shape of 
a representative in Congress. If he is 
good, get in behind him again, give him 
some encouragement for the efforts he 
has put forth. And if the one you have 
does not represent, find one that does, 
and get in behind him. His politics does 
not "cut much ice." It is the man who 
wiTl look for labor's interest that you 
want. 

Did it ever occur to you that every 
other industrial and financial interest has 
their representative on the job? And do 
you know that these interests beat you to 
it when they elect their Representative or 
Senator? 

In nearly every Congressional district 
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in this country there is an opportunity to 
have a man representing labor in Con- 
gress, but you cannot get him without 
working for him. You often hear the 
assertion made, "Oh, what is the use in 
our trying to beat So-and-so? He has a 
cinch." Perhaps he seems to have, but 
has he? Put this little resolution under 
your hat band and let it work overtime: 
"WE WANT FORTY CONGRESS- 
MEN TO REPRESENT LABOR IN 
THE NEXT CONGRESS." Let it sink 
in until it becomes a reality; make it a 
habit of thinking about it and talking 
about it and Opportunity will come 
a-knocking at the door and you may be 
most agreeably surprised at the message 
he will have for you. 

Remember we want two (2) score, or 
forty (40), Congressmen and Senators 
in the labor group in the next Congress. 

The nominations will soon be on where 
elections take place this year and election 
day will be here in jig time and so there 
is no time to lose. Think first and action 
naturally follows. 



The truth coming out from under a tub 
hurts the ones it adversely affects worse 
than if the cover were taken off and it 
allowed to come out boldly into the light 
of day. 

There are a number of persons in high 
places who do not want the report of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations to 
become public property and are sitting 
on the lid ("The Senate") trying to pre- 
vent it from tipping even a little bit. The 
question is, can we get enough pitessure 
under the lid to lift it and those who are, 
decorating it from ulterior motives? 
They are afraid of the great string of 
facts and truths that are tucked away in 
the Commission's report, and all first 
hand in sworn testimony, from persons 
from behind the plow, to the great mag- 
nates behind the great corporations. 
Truth will out if given its time, even 
under the most trying circumstances^; so 
agony will be less prolonged if allowed 
to come out in open court and will be 
over and done with, and the reforms that 
must come from it whether or no may be 
Well on the way. 

The American Press is somewhat 
divided on this issue. Some few papers 



are supporting the passage of the reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of 100,000 
copies of the report and 10,000 copies of 
the testimony. The majority of them, 
however, who voice the sentiments of 
those sitting on the lid are using their 
columns in the hope of holding the lid 
down. Labor and all other humane-lov- 
ing citizens are openly advocating the 
passage of the resolution so that the rays 
of the sunlight of public opinion may get 
in and purify the rotten, cankerous social 
conditions that are hidden in the testi- 
mony. And why should a section of the 
press, which at times makes eagle screams 
when issues are suitable to its policy, take 
a back seat on an issue wherein the good 
of the public is at stake. 

There are a large number of employers 
who gave testimony before the Commis- 
sion, and in which they owned up under 
pressure of well put questions that their 
methods of dealing with labor could not 
get humane sanction, and these same in- 
dividuals are so ashamed of the press 
deleted exposures that they are in mortal 
fear that the whole thing will come out 
and cast a cloud shadow on their social 
and business standing. One can see why 
some of the fellows prefer to keep these 
records from further review, but that 
should not be accepted by our legislators 
when plain justice stands in waiting to 
take her proper place for the good of the 
people as a whole. 



The greatest strikes the world has ever 
seen were for freedom and liberty; and 
oh, the prices that have been paid for 
such freedom and liberty as we have cir- 
cumscribed as it still is. These two great 
prizes, so dearly bought, may be divided 
into many subdivisions, each one of which 
has been fought for with the shedding of 
much blood and attended by so many 
sufferings. The most practical and potent 
of any of the subdivisions is industrial 
freedom, for without it the others may 
not be properly dignified by that sacred 
appellation. For a proper realization of 
industrial freedom the worker must have 
a voice in the selling of his labor; he 
must be at liberty and have the freedom 
to make a price at which he may and will 
sell the only thing he has to offer in 
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return for his support and that of those 
dependent upon him. His skill as an 
artisan in any calling is just as much 
needed in the progress of the world as 
the capitalist's money, whiqh is a result 
of the worker's skill, the major part of 
which the worker has been deprived be- 
cause of the lack of industrial freedom. 
, From the worker's point of view the only 
real freedom that is worth while is in- 
dustrial freedom, out of which will spring 
all the other subdivisions, together with 
the liberty of enjoying it. The people of 
a nation who live under a restrained 
liberty are not free in any sense. 



Workers demand your support, but all 
other unions a^ well" 



The Label Trades Section, of St. Louis, 
gives its affiliated locals the privilege of 
using the title page for a label display, 
together with a message to the members 
on the importance of giving their patron- 
age individually to the union labeled 
products. In the month of March, Local 
No. 1 has a cut of the label in colors, to- 
gether with the following message, which 
is commended to the attention of all our 
readers. It is worth reading and gives 
some good pointers to ponder on : 

THE LABEL OF THE TOBACCO WORKERS. 

"Have you, Mister Union Man, insisted 
that the tobacco you buy bears this label? 
If not, why not? Tobacco workers need 
your support; also that of your fellow 
man. They are entitled to it, and you 
should give it to them by demanding the 
Tobacco Workers' Union Label when 
you purchase tobacco or cigarettes." 

"Why should you, Mister Union Man, 
be ashamed to ask for it? If you are, 
you are not a good union man — merely a 
card man. Doesn't that union-made gar- 
ment make a noise when you put a pack- 
age of non-union tobacco or cigarettes in 
it? If it doesn't, it should. Union-made 
tobacco and cigarettes can be had if the 
request for same is made. Be consistent. 
If you want the other fellow to demand 
your label, hasn't he the same right to 
insist that you return the favor and insist 
that you demand his label?" 

"The union label, fellow workers, is 
the most powerful weapon the worker 
has. Demand it; preach it; and live it; 
and remember, that not only the Tobacco 
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[For immediate release.] 

The best group of Representatives in 
this present Congress is the Labor Group. 

There are only about a score in num- 
ber, but considering their number they 
are the most effective men in Congress. 
In the five or six years it has been in 
existence this gradually growing group 
has been the driving *force, so far as 
Congress itself is concerned, behind all 
legislation in the real interest of the peo- 
ple. Working quietly and with only a 
handful of members, this group is today 
the most hopeful thing under the dome 
of the Capitol. Yet its existence today 
is only a prophecy, not a fulfillment of 
what can be accomplished. 

// labor was represented by at least 
fifty men in the next Congress the Labor 
Group would hold the balance of power. 
They could compel legislation for the 
rights of labor. They could prevent the 
passage of bills to grab the public wealth 
and to monopolise natural resources.^ 

Every special interest antagonistic to 
Labor has the fullest representation in 
Congress it can get. The banks, the rail- 
roads, the political machines, the steel 
and oil and coal trusts haye their groups 
— and all these unite in one general 
group against the rights of those whose 
labor in factories and on the railroads 
and on the farms produce the wealth 
.they covet. 

Why should not the organized labor 
movement, the trade unions and the or- 
ganizations of farmers and farmworkers 
put their own representatives in Con- 
gress ? 

Benjamin Franklin wrote: 
"He who by the plow would thrive 
Himself must hold the plow or drive. 

If labor is to plow its rigtit furrow in 
Congress it must hold the plow pr drive. 

Labor need not draw political party 
lines in nominating its Congressional 
candidates and in electing them. So a 
man is pledged to Labor and will always 
keep the interests of Labor to the front, 
that man would be a member of the 
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Labor group whatever party ticket Labor 
had put him on and elected him on. 

The time is short for action. There 
are great issues before the country — ^pre- 
paredness, taxation to meet large addi- 
tional expenditures, the right of Labor to 
organize and to bargain collectively with- 
out suppression by privately controlled 
militia and gunmen. 

If Labor is to have a potent voice in 
determining these issues its voice in Con- 
gress must be its own voice. 



SUPPLEMENTAL FINDINGS, ETC. 



Continued from page 7 

Society's interest in the triumph of la- 
bor's cause should spring not only from 
the love of justice and the human sym- 
pathy that animates every good citizen, 
but from a realization that industrial and 
social evils menacing large groups of 
the population cannot continue without 
eventually bringing disaster to society as 
a whole. While inviting the aid of every 
good citizen, we, as representatives of 
organized labor, urge that this aid be 
directed not solely to seeking new legis- 
lation or new Governmental machinery 
designed as a cure-all, but to giving 
moral support to labor's own efforts, and 
insisting that trade unions be fostered 
and encouraged as the most effective 

agenci es making for the wage workers' 

« 

progress." 



'• OUR LOCAL'S BUSTIN' UP. 
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Or a Box of Jolts and the Need of Starch 



[From Toledo Union Leader.] 

"Our local's bustin' up," remarked a 
card-carrier in one of our local towns. 

"It's what?" I asked. 

"Going all to pieces." 

"How's that?" 

"Aw, this bunch that^s been trying to 
run things have#made a mess of the 
whole proposition." 

"How so?" 

"Well, you know, running a local needs 
somebody with some sense." 

"It sure does." 

"The clique that's been running things 
around here don't know enough to come 
in out of the wet, far less run a local." 



"Well, how about the rest of you?" 
"Oh, the majority of the boys are like 
myself. They got disgusted long ago and 
don't bother much about it. This other 
crowd wants to be the whole bill-of fare, 
from soup to nuts, so we just let them 
go to it." 

'Some bunch you have." 
'Well, you know how it is. You get a 
few fellows into a local. They pull to- 
gether. Everything goes under the one 
hat. If you're not one of the gang, well, 
you're not asked to sit down. They just 
make motions, second them, and over 
they go. The rest of us don't get a look- 
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m." 

"Brother, come again. Elucidate to 
your wondering pal how it is that one 
little clique, as you call it, runs the local. 
Don't you vote on the questions which 
come before the union?" 

"Sure, but they hold all the offices." 

"Well, what's that got to do with it?" 

"Oh, they're some politicians up here. 
When the inner circle wants to put any- 
thing over, they have a nice little caucus 
before they come into the meeting. The 
old steam-roller stuff. One of them 
takes the floor, makes his little talk, an- 
other O. K.'s it and the motion is car- 
ried. It doesn't matter whether it's right 
or wrong, it goes through." 

"Well, if the rest of you don't want it 
why do you vote for it?" 

"We don't." 

"Stand back. A little air, please. 
That's far enough; thank you. Now 
repeat. How does it happen if the ma- 
jority are not in favor of a motion the 
minority puts it over regardless?" 

"They always have their crowd out to 
every meeting." 

'Now, you said something." 

'What ?" 

"It's the old story, pardner. The 'wise 
majority' don't come out to the meetings. 
They don't risk their reputations as 
members of the owl family by suggesting 
or taking part in the constructive work 
of the local. Oh, no! It's safer and so 
much easier to 'let George do it.' If 
George makes a slip, you can pan him 
and come back with the old wallop: 
'I told you so.' Isn't that right?" 

What's the good of going to all the 
meetings? They're running the local. 
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If the rest of us butted in, there would 
just be arguments, a lot of trouble, and 
the fellow who took the floor against 
anything they wanted would probably 
lose his job." 

"Kind brother, just come up under this 
arc light. That's fine. You look per- 
fectly human, thoroughly sound in mind, 
body and limb. Gee, but you have mc 
doing the whirl. You are a union man. 
Certainly you are. Teace at any price,,' 
eh? Some box of jolts you have handed 
me. Let me offer you a few thinks that 
possibly haven't found their way into 
your headgear. Don't you know, pal, 
that the fellow who gets anywhere in 
this dear, delightful old world of ours 
has got to fight? You've got to fight 
from the day you're born until you dis- 
appear over the 'Great Divide.' You've 
got to fight to earn your bread whether 
you want to or not. You've got to fight 
your weakness to be a man. Let that 
one rest in a prominent location in your 
upper apartment Call on it often. Man 
alive, that's why life is the gfreatest game 
of all. It's a battle. There's an even 
chance to win. Either you're a soldier 
or a quitter. God Almighty put you here 
to do your share. If you sidestep, you're 
cheating. There's no one out to 'get 
you,* they are too busy getting theirs. 
Your share is theer. Go get it. Don't 
sit on the fence and look on. Get into 
the running. It's worth the exertion. 
Pardner, hustle right down the street, 
turn in at that corner grocery and take 
home a box of starch. Apply it to your 
spinal column. Stiffen it up. When that 
operation has been successfully complet- 
ed, straighten up before the looking-glass 
in the little old *hall-room.' Look your- 
self over. You're there. Don't wait for 
New Years. Do it now! Resolve that 
from now on you're going to do your 
share. Make up your mind to be out to 
the meetings. Do your talking on the 
floor, not on the street corner or in the 
barroom. Stick to your task. You'll be 
welcomed. The boys will see you are 
fighting with them, not against them. All 
the world loves a worker. Don't waste 
you effort spanning the bunch. They're 
out there on the firing line scrapping 
your scrap. Tighten your belt, jump 
into the trench and fight with them. 



They need you. You need them* Every 
good soldier counts. Just jot down in 
your little book that the fellows who are 
building up the local, fighting the local's 
difficulties and holding the organization 
together deserve the credit. Sure, they'll 
make mistakes, plenty of them, but give 
them their due, they're doing their 'best. 
Don't ever forget it's those boys who are 
the backbone of your union. They're the 
fellows who walk out and suffer the 
hardships of unemployment rather than 
see their union go down. They are the 
busy little bees of the union hive who 
bring home the honey you drones enjoy. 
Pon't be a card-carrier any longer, Sport ; 
be a union man. Be loyal to those who 
are protecting your interests. Work for 
those who are working for you and 
always remember they who serve will be 
served. Your local's not bustin' up. 
You're in a trance. Come out of that 
*Rip Van Winkle.' Get that 'majority' 
together, and Vatch 'er grow.' So long. 
Brother. Don't forget the starch." 

Tim. 



"Hello, old man! Have you had any 
luck shooting?" "I should say I did! I 
shot seventeen ducks in one day." 
"Were they wild?" Well, no — not ex- 
actly; but the farmer was!" 



AND THE NURSE W4S OFFENDED. 



Doctor — ^Well, Casey, are the eyes im- 
proving? 

Patient — Sure, they are, sir. 

Doctor — Can you see better? Can you 
see the nurse now? 

Patient — Sure, I can, sir. Faith, she 
gets plainer and plainer ivery day. 



HE PROBABLY KEPT STILL. 



"I see you have your arm in a sling,'' 
said the inquisitive pacsenger. "Broken, 
isn't it ?" 

**Yes sir," responded the other pas- 
senger. 

"Meet with an accident?" 

"No ; broke it while trying to pat my- 
self on the back." 

"Great Scot! What for?" 

**For minding my own business." 
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LABOR IS NOT A COMMODITY. 



Albany, N. Y. — State Senator Wagner 
wants the legislature to enact the Clayton 
law declaration that "the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce." He has intro- 
duced an amendment to the anti-trust 
laws to this effect. Senator Wagner sees 
the difference between labor power and a 
commodity, so continually urged by the 
American Federation of Labor and which 
was finally accepted by Congress. In 
explaining his bill. Senator Wagner said : 
"The bill which I introduced provides 
that the labor of a human being shall not 
be deemed to be a commodity or article 
of commerce. A proper regard for the 
rights of labor demands its passage. Its 
purpose is to revest in the workingman 
rights and privileges which are guaran- 
teed to him by every declaration of 
rights from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence down to the present hour. It 
was never the intention of legislatures or 
Congress, in my opinion, to take away 
these rights, but by judicial construction 
and the evolution of industrial theories 
it has been held that our anti-trust laws 
prohibit the laborer from effective and 
combined action in the common interest 
of labor. Where the law provides that 
monopolies in the commodities of lifer 
are illegal, it has been erroneously as- 
sumed that labor is a commodity and 
therefore that combinations for the pur- 
pose of controlling labor are illegal. My 
amendment corrects this assumption. 
^ Under it the working man is given the 
right to combine with his fellows for the 
common protection of all and to control 
the labor market in such a way as to 
secure justice and a livelihood. The bill 
is in the opposite direction to that eco- 
nomic theory which holds that human 
beings are chattels and that the labor of 
a human being is an article of commerce 
in the same class with merchandise. The 
bill recognizes the difference between 
the products of man and man himself — 
the producer. The bill distinguishes hu- 
manity from marketable commodities 
and asserts that a class of legislation 
^'hich refers to cattle and merchandise 
cannot in the twentieth century be made 
to apply to men and women. Congress 



has already recognized the principle em- 
bodied in my bill in the enactment of 
the Clayton law." 



TRADE UNIONS DEFINED. 



Some union men are born, some made 
and others are just unionists — ^that's all. 

The first is the man whom you will 
find a leader among his f ellowmen. He's 
the man who does the real work; he 
takes up the battles of the unionist's 
principle, and fights with all his might; 
he knows no fear ; is always in the front 
rank when a general is needed and is 
devoid of all selfish motives in what he 
does. He is the strength of the union. 

The "made" union man is he who 
holds a card because he is compelled to 
do so. If he should lose his >ob he would 
be perfectly willing to give up his card. 
In other words, he is satisfied to accept 
conditions as they are. Such a man is a 
faker. . He's a fraud. He carries a card 
under false pretenses. 

The latter class is better out oi the 
union than in it. He's the man who pays 
his dues under protest; seldom if ever 
attends a meeting of his local, objects 
when called upon for a special assess- 
ment or donation to help his fellowmen 
in trouble; and invariably grumbles 
about everything in general and is never 
satisfied with anything in particular. 
This class acts as the greatest handicap 
to the progerss of union labor. 

What class are you in? Think this 
over. — Exchange. 



HER RECOMMENDATION. 



Former Mistress— I would like to give 
you a good recommendation, Eliza, but 
my conscience compels me to state that 
you never get the meals ready at the 
proper time. I wonder how I can put it 
in a nice sort of way. 

Eliza— You might say that I got the 
meals the same as I got my pay. 



"And aren't ye afraid o' gettin' killed?" 
said Mrs. Murphy to Pat O'Brien, who 
had just joined the army. 

"Sure, an' phawt of it," he muttered 
proudly,' "it's me living ain't it?" 
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WAK. 

War is hell, no matter what 

The fire within that makes it hot ! 

Masters, by their devious ways, 

Light the red, destructive blaze! 

Talk of God and righteousness; 

What are they in this distress? 

Talk about the soldier's fame; 

Talk about the glory game ; 

Tell us it is good to die 

That a flag may float on high ; 

Tell us lofty sentiments 

Grow from blood and pestilence ; 

Tell us corpses, strewn around, 

Change the soil to hallowed ground; 

Tell us burning houses light 

Straying patriots towards the right ; 

Tell us starving children wail 

Only when their armies fail; 

Tell us how great victories bless 

The widows and the fatherless ; 

Tell us that the men who died 

Are the country's joy and pride; 

Tell us— 

The simple truth is 

War is hell 1 

-W. J. Lampton in the Christian Herald, 



PKOGKESSIVE. 



STARTING TROUBLE. 



**Why is it that *he attendants in tele- 
phone offices are all wdmen?" Mrs. 
Brown made this inquiry of her husband. 

'Well," answered Mr. Brown, "the 
managers of the telephone offices are 
aware that no class of attendants work 
so faithfully as those who are in love 
with their labor; and they know that 
women would be fond of the work in 
telephone offices." 

"What is the work in a telephone 
office?" Mrs. Brown further inquired. 

"Talking," answered Mr. Brown. And 
that conversation came to end and a dif- 
ferent kind of a conversation began. 



NOT SO HEAVY. 



"It would please me very much. Miss 
Stout," said Mr. Mugley, "if you would 
go to the theatre with me this evening.'* 

"Have you secured the seats ?" in- 
quired Miss Vera Stout. 

"Oh, come now,"" he protested, "you're 
not so heavy as all that." 



Postmaster — No, not much doin* in 
taown. Did yer hear erbout Lem Hug- 
gins getting a telegram? 

Farmer — Not Lem? 

Postmaster — Yes, Lem. 

Farmer — By cricky! It beats all, ther 
way the young fellers are forgin' ter the 
front. 



»i 



DEMAND'* FOR WRONGDOERS. 



It is pointed out by the Russian paper 
"Saratovsky Listoc" that a number of 
war industries ordinarily carried out by 
the inmates of prisons have now had to 
be stopped because some of the prisons 
are almost empty and the journal ironi- 
cally calls for volunteers. 



A FALSE NOTE. 



"I hear you ca-a-lling me," warbled 
daughter from the parlor. 

"Yes," sang mother from the kitchen. 
"I want you to come here and help me 
with the dis-s-shes." 

And then a profound silence reigned. 



PLENTY OF ASSETS. 



"The lawyer next door had been forced 
into bankruptcy with big liabilities but no 
assets to speak of." "Why, a lawyer's 
assets are his liabilities." 



WANTED : TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purchase bread only which bears 



THIS 



It is the only weapon the bakery workers 
have which aids them in securing living wages, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which doe* 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid the 
bakery workers in their struggle against th« 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 
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THIRD SECTION OF REPORT 

OF BASIL M. NAKLY, 



Director of Research end InTeetigatioa, Con- 
teiniBl Findings of Fact and Recommenda- 
tions of the Staff. 



Report in full accepted and ordered 
printed by resolution of Commission. 
Adopted by Commissioners Frank P. 
Walsh, John B. Lennon, James O'Con- 
nell and Austin B. Garretson. 

Evidence in Support of the statement 
that the lives of millions of wage earn- 
ers are subject to the dictation of a rela- 
tively small number of men, is cited at 
length in the third and final section, 
made public today, of the report of Basil 
M. Manly, Director of Research and In- 
vestigation for the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. 

The following allegations are made as 
statement of fact based on the testimony 
and evidence in the hands of the Com- 
mission : 

"Except, perhaps, for improvements in 
safety and sanitation, the labor condi- 
tions of corporation-controlled industries 
are subject to grave criticism and are a 
menace to the welfare of the Nation. 

"In order to 4)revent the organization 
of employes for the improvement of 
working conditions, elaborate systems of 
espionage are maintained by the larger 
corporations which refuse to deal with 
labor unions, and employes suspected of 
union affiliation are discharged. 



"The domination by the men in whose 
hands the final control of a large part of 
American industry rests is not limited 
to their employes, but is being rapidly 
extended to control the education and 
'social service* of the Nation. 

"This control is being extended largely 
through the creation of enormous pri- 
vately managed funds for indefinite pur- 
poses, hereinafter designated 'founda- 
tions,' by the endowment of colleges and 
universities, by the creation of funds for 
the pensioning of teachers, by contribu- 
tions to private charities as well as 
through controlling or influencing the 
public press." . 

The Rockefeller Foundation's entrance 
into the field of industrial relations, 
through the creation of a special di- 
vision, it is declared, "constitutes a, men- 
ace to the national welfare to which the ♦ 
attention not only of Congress, but of 
the entire country, should be directed. 
Backed by the $100,000,000 of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, this movement has the 
power to influence the entire country in 
the determination of its most vital 
policy." 

Mr. Rockefeller is charged with plan- 
ning to utilize literature which was 
known to him at the time to be untrue 
and misleading in a so-called "non-edu- 
cational campaign." 

There is developing, says the report, a 
degree of control over the teaching of 
professors in our colleges and universi- 
ties, which constitutes a most serious 
menace. 

URGES CONGRESS TO ACT. 

Congress is urged to enact a statute 
providing that all incorporated non- 
profit-making bodies, whose present 
charters empower them to perform more 
than a single specific function and whose 
funds exceed $100,000,000, shall be com- 
pelled to secure a Federal charter. 

The charter, it is urged, should contain 
provision limiting the funds, definitely 
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and exactly specifjring the powers, pro- 
viding rigid inspection of finance, pro- 
viding complete publicity, and providing 
that no line of work not specifically men- 
tioned in the articles of incorporation 
shall be entered upon without the unani- 
mous consent and approval of the Board 
of Trustees nor unless Congress is 
directly informed of such intention. 

Congress is further urged to make 
provision for a thorough investigation of 
all endowed institutions both secular and 
religious, whose property holdings or 
income exceeds a moderate amount. 

The third recommendation touching 
upon the work of foundations is that 
Governmental activity along the lines of 
education and social service should be 
increased as the only effective means of 
counteracting the influence of the foun- 
dations as long as they are permitted to 
exist. 

The report says in full regarding con- 
centration of wealth: 

"The evidence developed by the hear- 
ings and investigations of the Commis- 
sion is the basis for the following state- 
ments : 

"1. The control of manufacturing, 
mining and transportation industries is 
to an increasing degree passing into the 
hands of great corporations through 
stock ownership, and control of credit is 
centralized in a comparatively small num- 
ber of enormously powerful financial in- 
stitutions. 

"These financial institutions are in turn 
dominated by a very small number of 
powerful financiers. 

"2. The final control of American in- 
dustry rests, therefore, in the hands of a 
small number of wealthy and powerful 
financiers. 
^ "3. The concentration of ownership 
and control is greatest in the basic in- 
dustries upon which the welfare of the 
country must finally rest. 

"4. With few exceptions each of the 
great basic industries is dominated by a 
single large corporation, and where this 
is not true, the control of the industry 
through stock ownership in supposedly 
independent corporations and through 
credit is almost, if not quite, as potent. 

"5. In such corporations, in spite of 
the large number of stockholders, the 



control through actual stock ownership 
rests with a very small number of per- 
sons. For example, in the United States 
Steel Corporation, which had in 1911 ap- 
proximately 100,000 shareholders, 1.5 per 
cent, of the stockholders held 57 per cent 
of the stock, while the final control rested 
with a single private banking house. 

"Similarly in the American Tobacco 
Co., before the dissolution, 10 stock- 
holders owned 60 per cent of the stock. 

"6. Almost without exception the em- 
ployes of the large corporations are un- 
organized, as a result of the active and 
aggressive 'non-union' policy of the cor- 
poration managements. 

"Furthermore, the labor policy of the 
large corporations almost inevitably de- 
termines the labor policy of the entire 
industry. 

EXTENT OF CONTROL. 

"7. A careful and conservative study 
shows that the corporations controlled 
by six financial groups and affiliated in- 
terests employ 2,651,684 wage earners 
and have to total capitalization of $19,- 
875,200,000. These six financial groups 
control 28 per cent, of the total number 
of wage earners engaged in the indus- 
tries covered by the report of our investi- 
gation. The Morgan-First National Bank 
group alone controls corporations em- 
ploying 785,499 wage earners. That this 
control is effective is shown by the fol- 
lowing telegram from J. P. Morgan to 
E. H. Gary: 

" *Aix LEs Bains. 
" % H. Gary, New York. 

"'Have received your cable yesterday. 
My own views are in accordance with 
those of the financial committee in New 
York. Certainly until question of wages 
has been settled by the coal and rail- 
roads, which still in abeyance but settle- 
ment seems imminent. Whole question 
wages should be settled simultaneously 
by all interests if possible. Going Paris 
Wednesday. Will see there N. C. F., 
P. A. B. W., and will cable you result of 
interview. If possible and meets your 
approval, think better wait until after 
interview. Perfectly delightful here. 
Weather superb. J. P. M.' 

"8. The lives of millions of wage 
earners are, therefore, subject to the die- 
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tation of a relatively small number of 
men. 

"9. These industrial dictators for the 
most part are totally ignorant of every 
aspect of the industries which they con- 
trol, except the finances, and are totally 
unconcerned with regard to the working 
and living conditions of the employes in 
those industries. Even if they were 
deeply concerned, the position of the em- 
ployes would be merely that of the sub- 
jects of benevolent industrial despots. 

"10. Except, perhaps, for improve- 
ments in safety and sanitation, the labor 
conditions of these corporation-controlled 
industries are subject to grave criticism, 
and are a menace to the welfare of the 
Nation. i 

"11. In order to prevent the organiza- 
tion of employes for the improvement of 
working conditions, elaborate systems of 
espionage are maintained by the large 
corporations which refuse to deal with 
labor unions, and employes suspected of 
union affiliation are discharged 

"12. The domination by the men in 
whose hands the final control of a large 
part of American industry rests is not 
limited to their employes, but is being 
rapidly extended to control the education 
and 'social service* of the Nation. 

"13. This control is being extended 
largely through the creation of enormous 
privately managed funds for indefinite 
purposes, hereinafter designated *founda- 
tions/ by the endowment of colleges and 
universities, by the creation of funds for 
the pensioning of teachers, by contribu- 
tions to private charities, as well as 
through controlling or influencing the 
public press. 

"14. Two groups of the 'foundations,* 
namely, the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations, together have funds 
amounting to at least $250,000,000, yield- 
ing an annual revenue of at least $13,- 
500,000, which is at least twice as great 
as the appropriations of the Federal 
Government for similar purposes, name- 
ly, education and social service. 

"15. The funds of these foundations 
are exempt from taxation, yet during the 
lives of the founders are subject to their 
dictation for any purpose other than for 
commercial profit. In the case of the 
Rockefeller group of foundations, the 



absolute control of the funds and of th^ 
activities of the institutions now in per- 
petuity rests with Mr. Rockefeller, his 
son, and whomsoever they may appoint 
as their successors. 

THE R0CKEF£l.I«£R FOUNDATION. 

"16. The control of these funds has 
been widely published as being in the 
hands of eminent educators and public- 
spirited citizens. In the case of the 
Rockefeller foundations, however, not 
only is the control in the hands of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and two of the 
members of the personal staff of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., who constitute 
the finance committee, but the majority 
of the trustees of the funds are salaried 
employes of Mr. Rockefeller or the foun- 
dations, who are subject to personal dic- 
tation and may be removed at any mo- 
ment. 

■ 

"17. The funds of the foundations are 
largely invested in securities of corpora- 
tions dominant in American industry, 
whose position has been analyzed under 
the early headings of this section. The 
policies of these foundations must inevi- 
tably be colored, if not controlled, to 
conform to the policies of such corpora- 
tions. 

"18. The funds of the foundations 
represent largely the results either of 
the exploitation of American workers 
through the payment of low wages or of 
the exploitation of the American public 
through the exaction of high prices. The 
funds, therefore, by every right, belong 
to the American people. 

"19. The powers of these foundations 
are practically tmlimited, except that they 
may not directly engage in business for 
profit. In the words of President Schur- 
man of Cornell, himself a trustee of the 
Carnegie Foundation: 

"20. The charters of these founda- 
tions, with their almost unlimited powers, 
were granted under conditions of such 
laxity that it has been testified by an 
eminent legal authority who made an 
extensive investigation that those granted 
by New York State are legally defective 
and unconstitutional. Furthermore, evi- 
dence developed by the hearings of the 
Commission showed that in increasing 
the number of its trustees without com- 
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plying with the requirements of the law 
governing corporations, the Rockefeller 
Foundation has already been guilty of a 
breach of the law. 

"21. These foundations are subject to 
no public control, and their powers can 
be curbed only by the difficult process of 
amending or revoking their charters. 
Past experience, as for example, in the 
case of the insurance companies, indi- 
cates that the public can be aroused only 
when the abuses have become so great 
as to constitute a scandal. 

"22. The entrance of the foundations 
into the field of industrial relations, 
through the creation of a special division 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, consti- 
tutes a menace to the national welfare to 
which the attention not only of Congress 
but of the entire country should be 
directed. Backed by the $100,000,000 of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, this move- 
ment has the power to influence the en- 
tire country in the determination of its 
most vital policy. 

BASIS NOT SOCIAL. 

"23. The documentary evidence in the 
possession of the Commission indicates: 

"a. That the so-called 'investigation of 
industrial relations' has not, as is claimed, 
either a scientific or a social basis, but 
originated to promote the industrial in- 
terests of Mr. Rockefeller. The original 
letter inviting Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King 
to associate himself with the Rockefel- 
lers stated that Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Greene in 'their purely corporate capacity 
as owners and directors of large indus- 
tries' desired his aid. 

*b. That the investigation forms part 
of what Mr. Rockefeller, in a letter to 
Mr. Ivy L. Lee (the press agent of the 
Colorado operators), called the 'union 
educational campaign,' which is referred 
to by Mr. Bowers as 'the fight for the 
open shop,' the results of which are 
clearly manifested in the conditions ex- 
isting in the camps of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, conducted on the 'open 
shop' principle. 

"c. That Mr. Rockefeller planned to 
utilize in this campaign literature con- 
taining statements which were known to 
him at the time to be untrue and mis- 
leading (as for example the numerous 



misstatements in the 'Sermon to Young 
Men' of Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, in- 
cluding the statement that the Colorado 
operators offered to recognize the miners' 
union), and also literature containing 
statements which constituted a malicious 
libel upon a large body of American citi- 
zens — for example, the following state- 
ment of Prof. John J. Stevenson : 'Labor 
unions defy the law but are ever ready 
to demand its protection ; their principles 
are no better than those of the India 
Thu^s, who practiced robbery and mur- 
der in the name of the goddess Cali.' 

"d. That the investigation of industrial 
relations is not being made in good faith, 
inasmuch as its director states that he 
will not now nor hereafter make public 
his findings regarding a most important 
part of his investigation, namely, the in- 
vestigation in Colorado. 

"24. The purpose of Mr. Rockefeller 
to influence the public press is clearly 
shown by the employment of an experi- 
enced publicity expert as a member of 
his personal staff, and is indicated by his 
evident interest in the ownership of con- 
trol of a number of publications, of 
which we have records dating from the 
inquiry of his secretary regarding the 
Pueblo Star Journal in May, 1913, to the 
extensive conferences regarding a loan 
of $125,000 to finance The Nation's Busi- 
ness, the organ of the National Chamber 
of Commerce, which was established and 
given a semi-official status through the 
instrumentalities of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor with the sanction 
of a former president of the United 
States. 

EXTENT OF INFI^UBNCE. 

"25. The extent of the possible influ^ 
ence of these foundations and private 
endowments of institutions for education 
and public service is shown by a large 
amount of evidence in the possession of 
the Commission. The following exam- 
ples may be cited: 

"a. The adoption ol a definite line of 
policy by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of New York to meet the condi- 
tions imposed by Mr. Rockefeller in con- 
nection with proposed contributions. 

"b. The abandonment by several col- 
leges and universities of sectarian affilia- 
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tions and charter clauses relating to 
religion in order to secure endowments 
from the Carnegie Corporation and pen- 
sions for professors from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. It would seem conclusive that 
if an institution will willingly abandon 
its religious affiliations through the influ- 
ence of these foundations, it will even 
more easily conform to their will any 
other part of its organization or teaching. 

CONTROL OF COLLEGES. 

"26. Apart from these foundations 
there is developing a degree of control 
over the teachings of professors in our 
colleges and universities which consti- 
tutes a most serious menace. In June of 
this year two professors, known through- 
out their professions as men of great 
talent and high character, were dropped 
from the positions they had occupied and 
no valid reason for such action was made 
public. Both were witnesses before the 
Commission, and made statements based 
upon their own expert knowledge and 
experience which were given wide pub- 
licity. One was a professor of law in a 
state university, who had acted as coun- 
sel for the strikers in Colorado; the 
other a professor of economics, who had 
not only been active in fights in behalf 
of child labor legislation and other pro- 
gressive measures but had recently pub- 
lished a work comparing the income 
paid for property ownership with the 
income paid for all classes of service. 

"In the case of the state university we 
know that the coal operators in conjunc- 
tion with other business interests had 
gained the ascendancy and exercised a 
great degree of control over the former 
Governor of the State, that the coal 
operators were bitterly opposed to the 
professor in question, and that the dis- 
missal of the professor had been publicly 
urged by the operators upon numerous 
occasions, and we have the uncontrovert- 
ed statement of the professor that he had 
been warned that if he testified before 
the Commission he would not be reap- 
pointed. In the case of the professor in 
the other university (which, though pri- 
vately endowed, receives large appropri- 
ations from the State) we know that its 
trustees are interested in corporations 



which have bitterly opposed progressive 
legislation, and are men whose incomes 
are derived from property ownership and 
not from service. 

"In the face of such an enormous 
problem one can only frankly confess 
inability to suggest measures which will 
protect the Nation from the grave dan- 
gers described. It is believed, however, 
that if Congress will enact the measures 
already recommended, providing for a 
heavy tax on large inheritances with a 
rigid limitation on the total amount of 
the bequest, for the reclamation by the 
Federal Government of all parts of the 
public domain (including mineral rights) 
which have been secured by fraud, and 
for a tax on non-productive land and 
natural resources, a great step in the 
right direction will have been taken. 

"As regards the 'foundations* created 
for unlimited general purposes and en- 
dowed with enormous resources, their 
ultimate possibilities are so grave a men- 
ace, not only as regards their own activi- 
ties and influence but also the benumbing 
effect which they have on private citizens 
and public bodies, that if they could be 
clearly differentiated from other forms 
of voluntary altruistic eflFort, it would be 
desirable to recommend their abolition. 
It is not possible, however, at this time 
to devise any clear-cut definition upon 
which they can be differentiated. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

"As the basis for effective action, it is 
suggested that the Commission recom- 
mend: 

"1. The enactment by Congress of a 
statute providing that all incorporated 
non-profit-making bodies whose present 
charters empower them to perform more 
than a single specific function and whose 
funds exceed one million dollars, shall 
be required to secure a Federal charter. 

"The Federal charter should contain 
the following provisions : 

"a. Definite limitation of the funds to 
be held by any corporation, at least not 
to exceed the largest amount held by any 
at the time of the passage of the act. 

"b. Definite and exact specifications of 
the powers and functions which the or- 
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CO&RESrONDBNTS win iiUmc write Mfar of millions being invested in the shipping 

•n Mit aid* •! tbe paper. AddrcM mil - . . • • ^ ^ l • l- 

■Mttcr far pnblkadon to business, Amencan interests buying ship 

B. LEWIS BVAN8 - Editor* ^''^^ ^"^ having new vessels built to be 

■••■• M4MS*u Ira^iMto Uft iMf . put into commission as soon as they are 

Tbiri aiii Hahi ttrMit, - L««ltvill«, Ky. ready for sea. U Follette's bill will not 

The publUhcr retcnrct the rigkt to reject or have the thoms that the Antis SO vocif- 
rcTokc adrertitinff contracts at any time. i ^ ^ j u u ^t. r 

erously stated would be the means of 

IHTEHNATItllAL EXECUTIVE lOARi. ^"^'"K *^« shipping business out of the 

Ahthoiit McAvdixw Prettdent ^^ted States. Under it the Seamen may 

S0-61-69-6S Iroqnoia Ufa Bldff., Louisrille, Ky. now be men and not slaves, and can call 

W. R. Wau»sv FIrft Vice-President their lives their own and not have a fear 

,o«T,« Jr'!".''sJ2S^p)^d«t *o ***"<> "P *- 'heir rights and humane 

78t Aline St, New Orleans, La. treatment while en voyage. 

CRAU.SS P. Au»sa Third Vice-President . 

16« Heidelberg St, Detroit, Mich. ^jd jt ever occur to you that when a 

A. SKliNCfl Fourth Vice-President j^„«„j :„ ^«j^ „.,^^ «„ ^«,«l^„^,. K« 

14M Pitkin St. Brooklyn, N. Y. demand IS made upon an employer by 

A. J. Tuawtt Fifth Vice-President ^^^^c in his employ, the first thing he 

ISO Forest Ave., Hamilton, Ont thinks of is what power is there behind 

RoiT. Fox Sixth Vice-President the demand? He calls up the heads of 

1016 N. Fifth St, Richmond. Va. departments to learn whether the men 

E. Ltwis EvAMS Secretery-Treasurer '^ . . . nr. . t. 

50.61.62.68 Iroonois life Bldg.. LomsrUle. Ky. ^^^ orgamzed or not When he hears a 

— reply in the negative his face relaxes and 

OXT? TTT A W TTXTO T A T>TT * ^^^^^ ^** ^* ^^^^ °^ ^^^ anxious 

OJUi 1JDLA.1 iniO ll ADM i look. He knows very well if the men 

-^^ arc not organized there is not power 

' ' behind the demand, and the fight to win 

against the demand is dead easy. But 
where the answer is in the affirmative, a 
call is issued to the various heads for a 
conference at the office at once. He is 

is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether prompted in this because when the men 

Plug, Package or Twist. None **■« organized there is power and 

genuinely Union without it. strength to carry on an expensive fight, 

■ ^-. and the employer moulds or shapes his 

^•^t. f I policy in accordance with the force he 

VCOuOnaU must meet. "IN THE UNION OF 

MANY, THERE IS STRENGTH FOR 

The fact that at the meeting of the ALL." 
National Association of Manufacturers - 

just closed in New York the suggestion Smokers who are lovers of the beauti- 

was made and urged that the N. A. M. ful French Brier pipe will have to look 

be made a business men's organization, carefully after the stock they have, as 

gives rise to the suggestion that hereto- there will soon be a scarcity in this coun- 

fore it has not been an association of try of the makins. France has just put 

men of business with business men's an embargo on the export of either the 

knowledge. manufactured article or the rough blocks 

" for the making of them. 
During the progress of the Seamen's Applewood which is largely used in the 
bill in its passage through Congress, the manufacture of the cheaper grades will 
shipping interests conjured up all sorts now come in for more general use until 
of disaster for American shipping should France raises the export prohibition, 
the Seamen's bill become a law. It has Bruyere (Brier) is quite largely grown 
been a law for some months now, and in Italy and her Southern possessions, 
the reverse of the contentions of the and has become quite an industry. Ex- 
shipping interests seems to have taken port to this country has grown to con- 
place. Instead of disaster we now hear siderable proportions and an expansion 
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may soon be expected, unless Italy also 
puts up a prohibition fence. If a scar- 
city continues, the increase in this coun- 
try of pipe smoking will give an impetus 
to the use of the American applewood 
in the manufacture of pipes. 



If the Military bills recently adopted 
by the New York Legislature are cor- 
rectly reported, which are to take effect 
August 1st of this year, there will be 
something doing in the Empire State. It 
requires every man of military age to 
become enrolled on or before the date 
above mentioned, as a member of militia 
reserve. The law has a penalty that is 
severe : those failing to enroll are to be 

a 

treated as deserters. If this is the proper 
interpretation of the law, New York 
State will be bristling with military pro- 
tection for the Wall Street money bags. 

It will be interesting to note how some 
of the Empire State citizens will swallow 
a Militaristic Government. In order to 
inculcate the military sentiment into 
the future generations, provision is made 
for military training of the boys and 
girls in the schools. 

The Militaristic section of the Gov- 
ernment of New York certainly put one 
over on the other fellow at this session 
of the Legislature. 

The workers in New York will have 
cause to remember the predicament the 
French workers found themselves in 
some years ago during an industrial 
struggle. Every man being a member of 
the Military reserve will be subject to 
the orders of the Governor, and when a 
strike takes place, an Executive order 
may force them back on the job. A nice 
kettle of fish to fry and some one is 
going to get hurt. 



The Justin A. Senbert, Inc., of New 
York and Syracuse, Cigar Manufactur- 
ers, who have been, until recently, con- 
ducting a cigar manufacturing business 
in Syracuse, are now suing the cigar- 
makers and unions affiliated with the 
Central Trades and Labor Assembly to 
recover as damages to their business the 
sum of $100,000 because Organized La- 
bor Refused to patronize their goods, 
which were Non-Union. Efforts were 



made to organize the non-union cigar 
shops, but the firm would not recognize 
the Union. It is alleged that the Unions 
in Syracuse were active in an opposition 
to the Non-Union products, so much so, 
that the Senbert Company closed their 
Syracuse branch. It is now alleged that 
the Anti-Boycott Society, which gave its 
support to Lowe Hat Co., has taken up 
the Senbert case under the State laws of 
New York as a conspiracy. The Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law as applicable in the 
State, is also invoked to aid in the prose- 
cution. Under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, suit cannot be brought in a United 
States Court, as the Clayton Bill, ^ssed 
by Congress, precludes the right; but 
suit under it can be brought and prose- 
cuted through the State courts. 

Some time ago the Senbert Company 
secured an injunction against the Unions 
for prosecuting an active opposition 
against their Non-Union products. The 
trial begins Thursday, May 25, before 
the Supreme Court. Preparation for the 
case has been under way for some time. 



Democracy, complete democracy, is the 
key-note of the fo^undation principle of 
this Nation and should be maintained. 
An effort is now being made to change 
this principle by a combination of several 
interests who have enlisted the influence 
of the Military and Naval sections. One 
Naval officer casts a reflection on the 
mothers of the rising generations by say- 
ing that the average American boy is not 
brought up but seemingly allowed to 
grow, stating that he is not obedient, 
well-mannered or a helpful unit. He 
alleges that these essentials are not, and 
cannot be taught to the boys in the home. 
If such an indictment were true, it would 
be a sad commentary on the American 
mother. Rear Admiral Goodrich, in 
making an argument for the Militarists, 
says, the only remedy to prevent our 
boys from going back to the aboriginal 
is Universal Military training. If the 
boy is not trained in the home he must 
be trained by the Government. 

The Admiral may have found some 
foundation for his assertion in some of 
the boys he gets into the Navy, but the 
boys in the Navy do not represent the 
result of the average American mother's 
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effort at rearing and training her boys. 
The war in Europe has been grasped at 
by the (Yunkers) Militarists' wing of 
this country, to extend their Military 
ideas and put this country on Military 
Bureaucratic basis. The great financial 
interests having noted the very intelligent 
gfowth and organization of Labor have 
begun to fear the loss of their power to 
filch Labor out of the greater part of his 
due and have been casting round for a 
means of subduing Labor and enforcing 
obedience to the employers* dictation, 
and are willing to use any means to con- 
serve the ends they are seeking. 

We have just had an example of the 
results of their efforts in the State of 
New York in saddling upon the citizens 
of that State a set of Military conscrip- 
tion laws to all appearances equal to the 
Yunker Militarist system in many parts 
of Europe. Anything to subdue Labor 
and make it submit to the will and dic- 
tates of Capital. 



To the initiated and wise ones the 
policies of the National Association of 
Manufacturers have been considered 
very narrow and seemingly limited to 
the few who were of one mind (Anti- 
Labor). The general narrowness of the 
leaders precluded the possibility of mak- 
ing the N. A. M. a dependable institution 
where broad mindedness could be given 
a free hand, and policies in accordance 
therewith promulgated. 

This narrowness has until now held 
full sway and the little heads with small 
brains have been the champion swimmers 
in the pool. 

However, from the reports of the 
meeting of the N. A. M., recently held 
in New York, the trees that have been 
stunted in their growth in the shallow 
soil from some mysterious source seem 
to have been fertilized and have injected 
into them a serum, the germs of which 
if they are allowed to live will spell pro- 
gress along broad comprehensive lines, 
eliminating the narrow, selfish one-sided- 
ness that has heretofore been the motive 
power governing the heretofore N. A. M. 
We feel free to say that if such is the 
future policy of the N. A. M. the Asso- 
ciation will grow into a very respectable 



and useful instrument for the welfare of 
the general business men, because men 
of broad minds, with humane souls and 
advanced business ideas will get into 
control, and the shriveled up, dried up, 
and live-but-let-not-live squibs will be 
relegated to the scrap pile. 

The very fact that progressive thought 
is now assuming life in the association is 
proof that the N. A. M. finds the narrow- 
gauge policy is a failure in an American 
institution, and that to live and be use- 
ful they must lay down a broad-gauge 
track and put broad-gauged engineers in 
charge. 

The seeming single end of the N. A. 
M. has been to combat Organized Labor 
and stop its growth. You might just as 
well try to stop an alfalfa field from 
growing by cutting it, because the more 
you cut it the deeper go the roots. 

The exposure of the filthy methods in 
the political plans of the N. A. M. some 
time since, under the Kirby administra- 
tion, did more to wake up the few good 
broad heads that were left as members 
of it, to the realization of the fact that 
to live, something must be done at once 
before the cancerous growth hit a vital 
spot. 

If the N. A. M. will sheath its sword 
and pull down its black fiag, relegate the 
Ku Klux Klan to the scrap heap, they 
can become a power for the good of the 
business man, and Labor will welcome 
them into the field, where the right of 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness are 
being contended for. 

The fl. A. M. as a business men's in- 
stitution, with the broad-gauge principles 
and broad minded men at the helm is as 
certain of Success as an American in- 
stitution as the sun rises in the morning. 
Organized Labor and organized employ- 
ers can co-operate along healthful lines 
in contractual relations just as well as 
not, and in the end the best interests of 
both will be better served. Whereas the 
Ku Klux Klan policy heretofore ob- 
served will advance the interests of 
neither and bring the N. A. M into fur- 
ther disrepute. 
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In ]II«nioriain. 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty 
God in His all-seeing wisdom to take 
to Himself our esteemed and beloved 
brother member, Mr. Albert Draker, 
May 3, 1916. We mourn his loss and 
humbly submit our pleasure to the will 
of 'Him who can but do well ; . therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Local No. 48 extend 
their sincerest sympathy to the bereaved 
wife and children and mother in their 
sorrow, not to mention our own deepest 
feeling and regret, and that our charter 
be draped in mourning for a period of 
thirty days; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the bereaved family of 
Mr. Albert Draker, a copy sent to the 
International Headquarters for publica- 
tion and a copy spread upon the minutes 
of the following meeting. 

President, John Hueston, 
Rec. Sec'y, A. H. Broughton, 
Local No. 48, Hamilton Ont. 
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ganization is empowered to exercise, 
with provision for heavy penalties if its 
corporate powers are exceeded. 

^'c. Specific provision against the ac- 
cumulation of funds by the compounding 
of expended income, and against the ex- 
penditure in any one year of more than 
10 per cent, of the principaL 

"d. Rigid inspection of the finances as 
regards both investment and expenditure 
of funds. 

"e. Complete publicity through open 
reports to the proper Government of- 
ficials. 

"f. Provision that no line of work 
which is not specifically and directly 
mentioned in the articles of incorpora- 
tion, shall be entered upon without the 
unanimous consent and approval of the 
board of trustees, nor unless Congress is 
directly informed of such intention 
through communication to the Clerk of 
the House and the Clerk of the Senate, 
which shall be duly published in the Con- 
gressional Record, nor until six months 
after such intention has been declared. 



"2. Provision by Congress for the 
thorough investigation, by a special Com- 
mittee or Commission, of all endowed 
institutions, both secular and religious,, 
whose property holdings or income ex- 
ceeds a moderate amount. The Commit- 
tee or Commission should be given full 
power to compel the production of books 
and papers and the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses. It should be author- 
ized and directed to investigate not only 
the finances of such institutions, but all 
their activities and affiliations. 

"3. As the only effective means of 
counteracting the influence of the foun- 
dations, as long as they are permitted to 
exist, consists in the activities of Gov- 
ernmental agencies along similar lines, 
the appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for education and social service 
should be correspondingly increased." 

Discussing the difficulties that con- 
front wage earners in collecting labor 
claims and securing redress for minor 
grievances, the report recommends the 
establishment either by Statjss or Munici- 
palities of Industrial courts similar to 
those which have proved to be successful 
in European countries. 

It also recommends that commissioners 
of labor or the industrial commissions 
of the several States should be directed 
to prosecute such claims vigorously. 

UNIONS AND THE I*AW. 

Discussing the legal status of trade 
unions and the law relating to industrial 
disputes, the report says :. 

"2. The general effect of the decisions 
of American courts, has been to restrict 
the activities of labor organizations and 
deprive them of their most effective 
weapons, namely, the boycott and the 
power of picketing, while on the other 
hand the weapons of employers, namely 
the power of arbitrary discharge, of 
blacklisting, and of bringing in strike- 
breakers, have been maintained and legis- 
lative attempts to restrict the employers* 
powers have generally been declared un- 
constitutional by the courts. Further- 
more, an additional weapon has be^n 
placed in the hands of the employers by 
many courts in the form of sweeping 
injunctions, which render punishable acts 
which would otherwise be -legal, and also 
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result in effect in depriving the workers 
of the right to jury trial. 

"3. Important steps have been taken 
to deal with this situation by the enact- 
ment of the Clayton Act» applying to the 
Federal jurisdiction, and by the passage 
of laws in Massachusetts and New York 
which define the rights of parties en- 
gaged in industrial disputes. The actual 
effect of the Clayton Act cannot be 
ascertained until it has been tested in the 
courts, but eminent legal authorities have 
expressed grave doubts that it will ac- 
complish the desired results. At any 
rate, it does not seem to remove the ex- 
isting injustice, and, furthermore, in all 
the States except New York and Massa- 
chusetts the grave and uncertain situation 
already described exists. This situation 
must be corrected. 

UKGES ENGLISH ACT. 

"4. There are, apparently, only two 
lines of action possible : First, to restrict 
the rights and powers of the employers 
to correspond in substance to the powers 
and rights now allowed to trade unions, 
and second, to remove all restrictions 
which now prevent the freedom of action 
of both parties to industrial disputes, 
retaining only the ordinary civil and 
criminal restraints for the preservation 
of life, property, and the public peace. 
The first method has been tried repeat- 
edly and has failed absolutely, not only 
because of the intervention of the courts 
but because the very nature of the acts 
complained of on the part of employers 
(blacklisting and arbitrary discharge) 
makes it impossible to prevent them 
effectively by any form of legislation or 
administration. The only method there- 
fore seems to be the removal of all re- 
strictions upon both parties, thus legal- 
izing the strike, the lockout, the boycott, 
the blacklist, the bringing in of strike- 
breakers, and peaceful picketing. This 
has been most successfully accomplished 
by the British Trades Disputes Act, 
which is the result of fifty years of legal 
evolution, and in its present form seems 
to work as successfully as could possibly 
be expected. 

"It is suggested, therefore, that the 
Commission recommend: 

"1. The enactment by Congress and 



the States of legislation embodying the 
principles contained in the British Trade 
Disputes Act." 

VI(»«ENCE. 

Of violence in labor disputes the re- 
port says: 

"2. Violence is seldom, if ever, spon- 
taneous, but arises from a conviction that 
fundamental rights are denied and that 
peaceful methods of adjustment cannot 
be used. The sole exception seems to lie 
in the situation where, intoxicated with 
power, the stronger party to the dispute 
relies upon force to suppress the weaker. 

"3. The arbitrary suppression of vio- 
lence by force produces only resentment 
which will rekindle into greater violence 
when opportunity offers. Violence can 
be prevented only by removing the causes 
of violence; industrial peace can only 
rest upon industrial justice. 

**4. The origin of violence in connec- 
tion with industrial disputes can usually 
be traced to the conditions prevailing in 
the particular industry in times of peace, 
or to arbitrary action on the part of 
Governmental officials which infringes 
on what are conceived to be fundamental 
rights. Violence and disorder during 
actual outbreaks usually result from op- 
pressive conditions that have obtained in 
a particular shop or factory or in a par- 
ticular industry. Throughout history 
where a people or a group have been 
arbitrarily denied rights which they con- 
ceived to be theirs, reaction has been in- 
evitable. Violence is a natural form of 
protest against injustice. 

"5. Violence in industrial disputes is 
not immediately the product of industrial 
conditions, but of the attitude of the 
parties to the dispute after grievances or 
demands have been presented. The prin- 
cipal sources of an attitude leading to 
violence are : 

"a. Arrogance on the part of the 
stronger party. This may result imme- 
diately in violence through the use of 
force for the suppression of the weaker 
party. 

"The force used may be physical or 
industrial. Physical force may be and is 
used by both employers and employes, 
through intimidation, assaults or attacks 
on property. Such physical aggression is 
seldom used by employes, as they are 
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strategically the weaker party and the 
results are negative; only under excep- 
tional circumstances can an employer be 
coerced by the use of force or intimida- 
tion. The exceptions seem to lie in the 
use of secret means, such as dynamite, 
with the object of weakening the em- 
ployer's resistance. 

"The use of force by workers is nor- 
mally directed against the person or 
property of the employer, but against 
strikebreakers and guards. Many in- 
stances of the use of physical force by 
the agents of employers have, however, 
come before the Commission, indicating 
a relatively wide use, particularly in 
isolated communities. Such acts of vio- 
lence usually take the form of assaults 
upon the leaders of the workers or upon 
organizers. 

"The instruments of industrial force 
belong chiefly to the employer, because 
of his control of the job of the worker. 
Their use is more common and more 
effective than any other form of violence 
at the command of the employer. The 
most powerful weapon is the power of 
discharge, which may be used indiscrim- 
inately upon mere suspicion, which under 
certain conditions may be almost as 
potent, either in use or threat, as the 
power of life and death. It is the 
avowed policy of many employers to dis- 
charge any man who gives any sign of 
dissatisfaction on the theory that he may 
become a trouble maker or agitator. 

"The only corresponding weapon in 
the hands of the workers is sabotage, in 
the form either of malicious destruction 
of property or of interference with pro- 
duction. The field of its use is much 
more restricted in practice than in theory 
and its results at best are negative and 
produce in the employer only a blind 
resentment and undiscriminating hate. 
Sabotage as a policy shows no signs of 
developing in American industry. 

"b. Equally productive of an attitude 
leading to violence is the denial of the 
use of peaceful methods of adjusting 
grievances, or the creation of a situation 
in which their use becomes impossible. 

"On the part of the employer the arbi- 
trary acts which may be classed under 
this general head arc : 

"Denial of the right to organize. 



"Refusal to consider the complaints of 
workers. 

"Refusal to meet the authorized repre- 
sentatives of workers. 

"Under modern industrial conditions 
any one of these acts makes peaceful 
negotiation and settlement impossible. 
Without organization of the workers 
their collective claims cannot be con- 
sidered; without the right to appoint 
such representatives as they choose, 
workers are at the mercy of the employ- 
er's power of discharge and are usually 
unequal to the task of presenting and 
arguing their claims; while the refusal 
to consider grievances leaves only the 
alternative of the strike. 

"On the part of the workers, the possi- 
bility of peaceful settlement may be de- 
stroyed by refusal to discuss claims, by 
internal dissensions which render col- 
lective and definite action looking to a 
settlement impossible, and by the issu- 
ance of ultimata which allow no time for 
consideration and negotiation. In any 
one of these situations the employer has 
only the choice between tame submission 
or absolute resistance to the demands of 
the workers." 



FIFTY YEAKS OF OIGANIZATION. 



The Tobacco Workers' Union of Ger- 
many has recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary by a special edition of its 
Official Journal. Under the caption of 
"One- Half of a Century," an eloquent 
appeal has been issued to the members, 
imploring them to make renewed efforts 
in spreading the principles of the union. 
The trials and tribulations of the past, in 
the effort to build up the organization 
upon a more permanent and practical 
basis, bear testimony of a long drawn 
out struggle. 

At a convention held in Leipzig, Sax- 
ony, on December 25, 1865, the General 
German Cigarmakers' Union was organ- 
ized. The management was placed in the 
hands of a President and a Board of 
Directors. The functions of the union 
did not include political activity. Within 
a few years 12,000 cigarmakers were en- 
rolled under the banner of the union. 

The split among the socialistic political 
factions caused confusion in the ranks of 
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the organized cigarmakers. Under the 
leadership of Hoerig, Georg, Winter and 
Richter in Wandsbek and Hamburg, 
Altona, a new organizatoin of cigar- 
makers was organized, consisting of local 
unions under a system of confederation. 
During this critical period the member- 
ship of the "General German Cigar- 
makers* Union" was reduced to 800. 

At a convention held in May, 1872, the 
original name was changed to "German 
Tobacco Workers' Union." In the fol- 
lowing years many efforts were made to 
reorganize the scattered forces, which 
were only partially successful. 

At the convention held in 1903, in 
Dresden, Saxony, benevolent features 
consisting of out of work benefit, sick 
benefit and donations to mothers with 
new-born babies were re-established. 
The dues to be contributed by the vari- 
ous classes were increased accordingly. 
The change of the system imparted new 
life to the organization, developing into 
a rapid growth of the union. The mem- 
bership is as follows: 

1884 4,076 

1694 13,571 

1903 17,811 

1904 21,263 

1905 25,907 

1906 32,752 

1907 29,922 

1908 28,817 

1909 32,625 

1910 34,046 

1911 35,499 

1912 37,211 

1913 31,713 

1914. 23,615 

The total income from 1884 to Dec. 31, 
1914, was as follows : 

Marks. 

Income from dues, etc 9,148,461.30 

Expenses — 

Traveling Benefit 470,258.52 

Funeral Benefit 155,806.45 

Strike Benefit 2,879,292.48 

Victimization Benefit 495,093.69 

Moving of household furni- 
ture 140,026.12 

Sick Benefit 2,195,593.88 

Out of Work Benefit 871,204.31 

Total 7,207,275.45 

The low wages of the cigarmakers in 



Germany are largely due to the lack of 
appreciation, for almost four decades, of 
practical trades union endeavor and 
activity. Every amelioration for the 
benefit of the trade was expected from 
political activity in favor of a democratic 
form of government and socialistic pan- 
aceas. Years of experience, coupled with 
long hours, low wages and the sweating 
system, have changed the tactics of the 
organization. In recent years it has been 
working hard to raise wages, to shorten 
the hours of labor and to improve work- 
ing conditions. The average annual per 
capita wages of the tobacco workers have 
been computed as follows: 

Marks, 

1885 400 

1890 481 

1895 513 

1900 ^ 541 

1905 555 

1910 616 

1914 677 

The appeal in the "Tobacco Worker" 
closes as follows : 

The future requires a strong organiza- 
tion, more so than the past. Great and 
manifold are the dangers which confront 
us. Storms are sweeping from all sides. 
Woe! if we cannot find refuge into the 
haven of a strong union. 

We all, who have been loyal to the 
union in the past, solemnly promise on 
this very day to kindle the fire of enthusi- 
asm in the heart of every member, in the 
common cause for the amelioration of 
the tobacco industry. United under this 
banner the German Tobacco Workers are 
marching in a solid phalanx to victory. — 
Cigarmakers' Official Journal. 



MUST OBEY COMPENSATION LAW. 



Pittsburg, Pa.— State Commissioner 
of Labor and Industry Jackson has 
served notice on industries which are 
carrying their own insurance, under the 
State compensation law, that imless they 
meet their legal payments promptly and 
without quibbling the State workmen's 
compensation board will revoke their 
right to self -insurance. 
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NO STRIKE IN VAIN. 



Each Protest of Labor Hat Iti Effect On 
Subsequent Battles. 



In his report to the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor convention Presi- 
dent McLennan made these optimistic 
references to the recent strike of Colo- 
rado coal miners : 

The astounding manner in which it has 
opened the eyes of the general public to 
the ordinary injustices and abuses with 
which the worker is beset has made it 
worth while and laid the foundation for 
future dividends for labor, and it can be 
set down as a hard and fast rule that "no 
strike was ever lost." Behind all the ex- 
pense, the suffering and the hardship are 
the hidden gains, which will only be real- 
ized and appreciated in the future. Each 
strike will have its effect on subsequent 
strikes. It must have a tremendous effect 
on each subsequent occasion when labor 
confronts capital with a bill of industrial 
rights. 

As an instance of the effects of the 
strike on the coal operators of Colorado, 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, in a 
burst of repentance and with a desire to 
play to public applause, asked its non- 
union men in the various camps in south- 
ern Colorado to meet, discuss any griev- 
ances they might have, select their com- 
mitteemen and have their wrongs, real or 
fancied, brought to the attention of the 
company. There is no record of their 
having been so kind, so indulgent, so 
paternalistic prior to the strike. The 
non-union men came together in several 
of the southern camps. They formulated 
demands very similar to those which the 
union had asked in the first place. They 
asked for a 10 per cent, increase in 
wages, and also something that the union 
had never asked for, the discharge of 
several harsh and tyrannical pit bosses. 
It was what these men had learned from 
the union and its fight that made them 
ask for those things. They had learned 
the things which the union had demand- 
ed. They had compared their own un- 
liappy state with what it would be if they 
were union men enjoying all the fruits of 
successfifl unionism, and being given a 
chance they asked for these things. They 



did not get them until backed by the 
strength of the organization. 



STOP COMPENSATION CUTS. 



Phii^adelphia, Pa.— Referee Scott of 
the State compensation board has 
ruled that where a worker is a member 
of a profit-sharing fund and receives 
benefits for injuries through the work- 
men's compensation law, no portion of 
this money shall be deducted and placed 
in the fund. 

The technical point raised by the insur- 
ance adjusters for the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of this city was that under a plan 
in effect among all employes of that con- 
cern they paid $2 a week into the profit- 
sharing fund from wages or any sick or 
accident benefits they might draw. The 
adjusters allowed an injured worker $10' 
for the first two weeks he was hurt, then 
cut him to $8 under their decision that 
the balance should go into the fund. 
Referee Scott ruled that this conflicted 
with the compensation law. The decision 
applies to all similar profit-sharing or 
bonus agreements. 
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STICK TO UNIONISM. 



The editor of a western labor paper 
recently said that President Gompers 
was one of the first to see the danger of 
depending on legislation for things that 
organized labor should get by its own 
power and that many experiences have 
shown his warnings were well grounded. 
There is a lot of opportunity for reflec- 
tion in this statement. The more law- 
makers are encouraged to interfere by 
making special laws the more compli- 
cated the laws are apt to become, the 
more liberty will be restricted, the more 
boards and commissions there will be to 
support and the less able wage earners 
will be to work out their own salvation 
in their own way through their own or- 
ganizations. If wage earners are loyal 
to each other through their trade unions 
they will not need to call upon the out- 
siders so often for assistance, which is 
very often of a doubtful noture.— ^Ao^ 
Workers' Journal, 
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CLERGYMAN LAUDS UNIONISM. 



Grand Rapids, Mich., May 20.— "I be- 
lieve in the cause of organized labor. We 
are confronted today, not with the ques- 
tion of labor conditions in Europe, but in 
our own country," said Rev. Bastian 
Smits, of Jackson, in an address to the 
organized carpenters of this city. 

"The organization of the workers is 
fundamental to the growth and pros- 
perity of America," he continued, "If 
labor is to come into its own the workers 
must take the same steps which have 
been taken by the capitalists. The em- 
ployers learned by bitter experience that 
they could succeed only by merging their 
interests. The toilers are learning this 
same lesson. 

"Labor has the right to organize and 
It is at fault when it fails in this regard. 
I have no apology to make because T 
belong to a labor union. I feel that I am 
doing a Christian duty and don't care 
what others think. It is an humanitarian 
movement, one which needs the support 
of eevry fairminded. Christian man and 
woman of America." 



CHILD LABOR. 



Child labor is a wicked practice, one 
totally abhorrent to all ideals of intelli- 
gence and devoid of heart understanding. 
There is nothing in later life that can 
ever compensate a neglected or abused 
child for the losses which were a part of 
its childhood. As the human body, the 
human mind and the human personality 
develop they remain fundamentally un- 
changed. There is a time to grow and a 
time to develop which never return. The 
fundamental problems which confront 
our nation are those of child labor and 
education. — Samuel Gompers. 



IMMIGRATION EVILS. 



The wage earners believe in effective 
regulation of immigration because they 
desire to retain the American standard 
of living. The standard of wages for 
both unskilled and skilled labor in this 
country is the result of many years of 
effort by organized labor. When an im- 
migrant accepts work at less than the 



standard wage he not only takes the place 
of a man working at a higher rate, but 
he assists in forcing downward the pre- 
vailing rate of wages in that industry, 
which result carries with it a correspond- 
ing reduction in the physical, moral and 
intellectual standard of American life. — 
Bx. 



GOVERNOR FAVORS UNIONISM. 



Houston, Texas.— In his address to 
the convention of the State Federation of 
Labor Governor Ferguson reiterated this 
statement made by him at Dallas, last 
Labor Day: 

"I beseech and plead with every labor- 
ing man in the country to join some 
union and let the union have the benefit 
of his counsel and help. If he has more 
ability than the average man the union 
will need the benefit of his counsel and 
he should join it for that reason. If he 
should have less ability than the average 
man he had better get in and let the 
union take care of him." 



The intelligent, common sense work- 
ingmen prefer to deal with the problems 
of today, with which they must contend 
if they want to make advancements, 
rather than to deal with a picture or a 
dream. — Gompers. 
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"Now, Tommy," queried the teacher, 
can you tell me the difference between 
a biped and a quadruped?" 

"Yes, ma'am," he answered. "Two 
feet," 
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KEPOIT OP U. S. CONMISSION 

ON INDUSTRIAL tELATIONS. 






[ Continued from last month ] 
VIOLENCE AND STRIKEBREAKEKS. 

"c. The immediate cause of violence 
in connection with industrial disputes is 
almost without exception the attempt to 
introduce strikebreakers to take the place 
of the workers who have struck or who 
are locked out. The entire problem of 
policing industrial disputes grows out of 
the problem of the strikebreaker and the 
attitude of the State toward him. 

"All experience shows that if no at- 
tempt is made to operate the plant, 
violence and disturbances requiring the 
police are practically unknown, whereas 
the attempt of strikebreakers to reach 
the plant, particularly where strikers are 
enjoined or prevented from using rea- 
sonable means to inform them of the 
existence of the strike and to use persua- 
sive methods to keep them from entering 
the plant, is invariably accompanied by 
disorder and sometimes by active vio- 
lence. 

"The plea of the workers for the as- 
sumption of a new attitude in relation to 
strikebreakers is based not only upon the 
negative character of the rights of the 
employer and the strikebreaker, but upon 
a positive though somewhat undefinable 
demand for recognition that strikers 
have a right to the jobs which they have 
left until their grievances are in some 



way adjusted. The argument is not only 
that when workers are willing to strike 
and sacrifice their livelihood, the condi- 
tions against which they protest must be 
assumed to be socially injurious, but, 
even more, that the worker who has 
struck in support of his demand for bet- 
ter conditions has not abandoned his job, 
but, in fact, has a keener interest in it 
than when quietly submitting to distaste- 
ful conditions. 

"At the very basis of the workers* con- 
tentions, however, lies the realization 
that working conditions can be improved 
only by strikes and that no strike can be 
won if the employer can operate his 
plant without difficulty. This is becom- 
ing increasingly true with every step in 
the Nation's industrial development. 
During more primitive periods, if work- 
ers struck, their places could not be filled 
except through the existence of a sur- 
plus of qualified labor in the community 
or by enticing workers from other em- 
ployers. Now, the development of trans- 
portation, the establishment of special- 
ized agencies for supplying strikebreak- 
ers, and the growth of large corporations 
which can shift employes from one plant 
to another, have given each employer a 
command of the labor market of the 
entire country. There are agencies in 
every large city which will contract to 
supply any kind of labor on short notice, 
while almost any of the large industrial 
corporations can either supply the nor- 
mal demand with one-half or three- 
quarters of their plants, or recruit from 
the surplus labor around their various 
plants a skeleton organization which can 
resume operations in a short time. 

"d. The greatest disorders and most 
acute outbreaks of violence in connec- 
tion with industrial disputes arise from 
the violation of what are considered to 
be fundamental rights, and from the per- 
version or subversion of Governmental 
institutions." 
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STATE CONSTABULAKY. 

"6. The Gommission devoted a great 
deal of attention to the question of a 
State constabulary as a method of polic- 
ing industry. Extensive' investigations 
of the organization, personnel, and activ- 
ities of the Pennsylvania State Constab- 
ulary were made and a number of wit- 
nesses were heard at length. The find- 
ings with regard to this particular police 
organization may be briefly stated : It is 
an extremely efficient force for crushing 
strikes, but it is not successful in pre- 
venting violence in connection with 
strikes, in maintaining the legal and 
civil rights of the parties to the dispute, 
nor in protecting the public. On the 
contrary, violence seems to increase 
rather than diminish when the constabu- 
lary is brought into an industrial dis- 
pute; the legal and civil rights of the 
workers have on numerous occasions 
been violated by the constabulary; and 
citizens not in any way connected with 
the dispute and innocent of any interfer- 
ence with the constabulary have been 
brutally treated and in one case shot 
down by members of the constabulary, 
who have escaped punishment for their 
acts. Organized upon a strictly military 
basis, it ai^ears to assume in taking the 
field in connection with a strike, that the 
strikers are its enemies and the enemies 
of the State, and that a campaign should 
be waged against them as such. 

"There are certain features of the 
State police system, however, which 
seem to be preferable to the present hap- 
hazard methods of policing strikes. It is 
desirable, first, that all kinds of police 
should receive their entire compensation 
from the State. Second, an organized 
force, whose records are known, is pre- 
ferable both to the private police of cor- 
porations and to the deputies ordinarily 
sworn in by sheriffs. Third, it is desir- 
able that the force should be strictly dis- 
ciplined and subject to definite orders. 
Fourth, it is desirable that those in com- 
mand of any police force should have a 
reasonably secure tenure of office and 
should have had previous experience 
under similar circumstances, as an inex- 
perienced person is likely to become 
panic stricken by the mere presence^ of 
crowds, regardless of their actions. 



"If these desirable features could be 
combined with other features which 
would insure their impartiality during 
industrial disputes, and raise their ideals 
from the present militaristic basis to the 
police basis of preserving the peace and 
protecting the rights of both parties and 
the public, the establishment of State 
police systems for use in connection with 
industrial disputes might be recommend- 
ed. But under present conditions, it 
seems desirable rather to leave the State 
policing of industrial disputes to the 
sheriffs and the militia if the restrictions 
hereinafter suggested are rigidly en- 
forced so as to protect both the organi- 
zation and the personnel from partisan- 
ship." 

FREE SPEECH. 

"7. One of the greatest sources of 
social unrest and bitterness has been the 
attitude of the police toward public 
speaking. On numerous occasions in 
every part of the country, the police of 
cities and towns have either arbitrarily 
or under the cloak of a traffic ordinance, 
interfered with or prohibited public 
speaking, both in the open and in the 
halls, by persons connected with organi- 
zations of which the police or those from 
whom they receive their orders did not 
approve. In many instances such inter- 
ference has been carried out with a 
degree of brutality which would be in- 
credible if it were not vouched for by 
reliable witnesses. Bloody riots fre- 
quently have accompanied such interfer- 
ence and large numbers of persons have 
been arrested for acts of which they 
were innocent or which were committed 
under the extreme provocation of brutal 
treatment of police or private citizens. 

"In some cases this suppression of free 
speech seems to have been the result of 
sheer brutality and wanton mischief, but 
in the majority of cases it undoubtedly 
is the result of a belief by the police or 
their superiors that they were 'support- 
ing and defending the Government* by 
such an invasion of personal rights. 
There could be no greater error. Such 
action strikes at the very foundations of 
Government. It is axiomatic that a Gov- 
ernment which can be maintained only 
by the suppression of criticism should 
not be maintained. Furthermore, it is 
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the lesson of history that attempts to 
suppress ideas results only in their more 
rapid propagation. 

"Not only should every barrier to the 
freedom of speech be removed, as long 
as it is kept within the bounds of de- 
cency and as long as the penalties for 
libel can be invcdced, but every reason 
able opportunity should be afforded for 
the expression of idefts and the public 
criticism of social institutions. The ex- 
perience of Police Commissioner Woods, 
of New York City, as contained in his 
testimony before this Commission, is 
convincing evidence of the good results 
which follow such a policy. Mr. Woods 
testified that when he became Commis- 
sioner of Police, he found in force a 
policy of rigid suppression of radical 
street meetings, with the result that riots 
were frequent and bitter hatred of the 
police was widespread. He adopted a 
policy of not only permitting public 
meetings at all places where traffic and 
the public convenience would not be 
interfered with, but instructing the police 
to protect speakers from molestation ; as 
a result, the rioting entirely ceased, the 
street meetings became more orderly and 
the speakers were more restrained in 
their utterances." 

To remote the causes which lead to 
violence and to promote the impartial 
and effective action of police during dis- 
putes, the following recommendations 
are made : 

"1. The enactment by Congress of a 
statute prohibiting, under severe penal- 
ties, the transportation of men from 
State to State either under arms or for 
the purpose of arming them as guards 
or as agents either of employers or of 
employes. 

"2. The enactment by Congress of a 
statute prohibiting the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of cannon, gatling guns, 
and other guns of similar character, 
which are not capable of personal use, 
when consigned to anyone except mili- 
tary agencies of the State or Federal 
Governments. 

*'3. The regulation or prohibition of 
private detective agencies and private 
employment agencies as hereinbefore 
suggested. 

"4. The strict enforcement in all pub- 



lic and private employment offices of the 
rules requiring full notice of the exist- 
ence of a strike. 

''5. The complete assumption by the 
States and municipalities of the respon- 
sibility for policing, and the prohibition 
of the maintenance of any private police 
(except a limited number of watchmen 
without police power except on prem- 
ises). 

"6. The definition by statute, by the 
States, of the conditions under which 
sheriffs may deputize, such regulations 
to include provisions that a deputy must 
be a bona fide resident of the State ; that 
a sworn statement of the complete activ- 
ities of each deputy covering a period of 
ten years immediately preceding his dep- 
utization shall be filed with the Secretary 
of State; that no person who shall have 
been convicted of any misdemeanor or 
who shall have been imprisoned in any 
State shall be deputized, and that no 
deputy shall receive any money or other 
thing of value from any person connect- 
ed with an industrial dispute during his 
period of service or in connection there- 
with. 

"7. The enactment by statute, by the 
States, providing a uniform code govern- 
ing the militia and embodying the fol- 
lowing principles : 

"a. A proclamation of martial law or 
a state of war, insurrection or rebellion, 
by the Governor of a State, as the result 
of an industrial dispute, shall have no 
effect upon the continuance of the con- 
stitutional guarantees of the State and 
Federal constitutions, nor upon the law 
and statutes, nor upon the jurisdiction of 
the courts, nor upon other civir authori- 
ties. 

"b. The writ of habeas corpus or other 
process of the courts cannot be suspend- 
ed, interfered with nor disregarded by 
the military. It is part of the duty of 
the military to assist in enforcing the 
process and decrees of the civil courts. 

"c. The ordinary courts shall have 
jurisdiction for the punishment of crime, 
and in all cases where the same act con- 
stitutes an indictable offense under both 
military and criminal law, courtmarshals 
shall have no jurisdiction nor authority 
to try officers or soldiers accused thereof. 
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but the offender shall be turned over to 
the civil magistrate for trial. 

"d. The military may not hold, detain, 
nor imprison persons arrested by them 
any longer than is necessary to hand 
them over to the civil authorities. No 
person arrested by the militia shall be 
detained after noon of the following day, 
without being brought before a commit- 
ting magistrate. 

"e. The military may not forcibly 
enter nor search a private house in order 
to seize arms or other property concealed 
therein without a search warrant. 

"f. The military shall have no authorty 
to establish a censorship over the press 
nor to interfere with the publication of 
newspapers, pamphlets, handbills, or the 
exercise of the right of free speech, ex- 
cept under process of the courts. 

"g. The military shall not limit, re- 
strict, nor interfere with the freedom of 
movement of peaceable citizens or the 
rights of public meetings, assemblage, or 
parades in streets and public highways 
or elsewhere, except under due process 
of law. 

"h. Every military officer under whose 
orders a civilian is arrested shall within 
twenty-four hours thereafter report in 
writing to the commanding officer the 
name of the prisoner, the offense with 
which he is charged, and what disposi- 
tion has been made of him. Failings he 
shall be liable to such puni$hment as a 
courtmarshal may direct. 

"In times of industrial disputes no pri- 
vate guards, detectives, nor employes of 
either of the contending parties shall be 
enlisted or employed as members of the 
militia, and all persons found by the 
commanding officer to be in the employ- 
ment of either party to a dispute or actu- 
ated by animosity or personal ill-will 
toward either of the contending parties, 
shall be forthwith released from active 
service. 

"j. The Governor may, in times of dis- 
turbance, by proclamation forbid the sale 
or transportation of firearms, ammuni- 
tion, and intoxicating liquors, and may 
require all firearms and other weapons to 
be deposited with the military at certain 
places, receipt being given therefor. 
Proper search warrants may be issued to 
discover concealed weapons. 



"8. That the State and municipalities 
should provide by law for the fullest use 
of schools and other public buildings for 
public meetings and lectures and for 
other similar purposes." 

MIGRATORY WORKERS. 

One important part of the report deals 
with the problem presented by large 
number of migralpry laborers, many of . 
whom find difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment during several months in the year. 

The following recommendations to im- 
prove their condition are made: 

"1. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be directed by Congress to 
investigate and report the most feasible 
plan of providing for the transportation 
of workers at the lowest reasonable rates 
and, at the same time, measures neces- 
sary to eliminate the stealing of rides on 
railways. 

"If special transportation rates for 
workers are provided, tickets may be 
issued only to those who secure employ- 
ment through public employment ex- 
changes. 

"2. The establishment by States, mu- 
nicipalities and, through the Department 
of Labor, the Federal Government, of 
sanitary workingmen's hotels in which 
the prices for accommodation shall be 
adjusted to the cost of operation. If 
such workingmen's hotels are established, 
the Post-office Department should estab- 
lish branch Postal Savings Banks in con- 
nection therewith. 

"3. The establishment by the municipal. 
State and Federal Governments of 
colonies or farms for 'down-and-outs* in 
order to rehabilitate them by means of 
proper food, regular habits of living, and 
regular work that will train them for 
lives of usefulness. Such colonies should 
provide for hospital treatment of cases 
which require it.** 

Other subjects treated at length by the 
report are: unemployment; organiza- 
tion; methods and policies of trade 
unions ; methods and policies of employ- 
ers' associations; joint agreements; 
agencies of mediation, investigation and 
arbitration; sickness insurance; scien- 
tific management; prison labor; immi- 
gration ; labor conditions in colonial pos- 
sessions, and Chinese exclusion. 
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Labor conditions^ in Porto Rico are 
severely criticized by the report. Wages 
are declared to be low; housing and 
sanitary conditions bad; adequate pro- 
tective laws and administrative agencies 
lacking, and the police and municipal 
authorities are charged with having 
denied workmen their rights. A full 
Congressional investigation is urged of 
labor conditions in Porto Rico and other 
possessions. 

METHODS OF TRADE UNIONS. 

Discussing methods and policies of 
trade unions the report says: 

"The investigations of the Commis- 
sion, conducted under the direction of 
Dr. George E. Barnett» are the basis of 
the following conclusions: 

"1. The number of trade unionists 
relative to the working population is 
steadily increasing, although in certain 
industries, on account of the opposition 
of the great corporations and hostile em- 
ployers' associations, trade unionism is 
practically non-existent. At present it 
may be roughly estimated that in manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation and 
the building industries, if the proprietary, 
supervisory, official and clerical classes 
are excluded, twenty-five per cent, of the 
workers twenty-one years of age and 
over are trade unionists. 

**2. The effects of trade unionism on 
wages are undoubted. Without some 
form of combination the wage workers 
can not bargain on equal terms with their 
employers. During the past fifteen years, 
a period of rapidly rising prices, wages 
in well organized trades have kept pace 
with the rising cost of living, in con- 
trast to the relative decline of the pur- 
chasing power of the wages received by 
labor generally. 

"3. In the well organized trades, the 
hours of labor have been steadily re- 
duced until at present eight hours is the 
normal working day for at least one-half 
of American trade unionists. It is sig- 
nificant of the influence of trade union- 
ism on the length of the working day 
that it is exactly in those trades in which 
the trade unionists are a relatively small 
part of the total working force that they 
work long hours relatively to other trade 
unionists. 



"4. As the imit of industry grows 
larger, and the natural relation which 
exists between the small employer and 
his workmen disappear, the opportunity 
for unjustifiable discharges and petty 
tyrannies enlarges. The result is dis- 
trust and enmity among the employes. 
The effective remedy is the organization 
of the workers and the establishment of 
a system of trade boards in which the 
workers are equally presented with 
power to deal with such questions. 

"5. By means of mutual insurance in 
case of death, sickness, accident, old age 
and unemployment, many trade unions 
have greatly improved the conditions of 
their members. The extension of such 
systems appears to be highly desirable. 

"6. The trade union is a democratic 
institution, and faces the same problems 
in securing efficient government that 
other democratic institutions face. The 
theory of government which the Ameri- 
can trade unions have adopted is the cen- 
tralization of power in the national trade 
union as against the local unions. The 
successful carrying out of this plan of 
organization will- eliminate the chief de- 
fects in trade union government. The 
control by the national union over strikes 
and the system of mutual insurance is 
already thoroughly established in the 
more important unions; it should be 
established in all other unions. 

"7. Unwarranted sympathetic strikes 
have undoubtedly been the cause of great 
annoyance and considerable economic 
loss to employers. The annoyance in 
such cases is particularly great, because 
no direct action by the. employer can be 
taken; at best he can only use his influ- 
ence with his associates or competitors. 
With the increasing control of the 
national officers over the local unions, 
this kind of strike seems to be decreas- 
ing both in extent and frequency. Such 
sympathetic action is deep rooted in the 
sense of brotherhood which to a greater 
or less degree pervades and will not be 
completely eliminated until substantia! 
justice exists throughout industry. 

"8. A few trade unions exclude quali- 
fied persons from membership by high 
initiation fees or other devices. This 

Continue on Page // 
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is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 

€5itoriaL 

PREPAREDNESS. 



Whither are we drifting, is a question 
that has been the theme of and a query 
upon which columns has been written; 
but few have taken the proper significance 
from the question and the answers given. 

If you will stop and ponder on this 
subject for but a short while it wiH be- 
come patent to you that one by one your 
liberties are passing from view. The 
ceaseless movement of the times, and the 
needle in the hands of the predatory 
interests is weaving the net, mesh by 
mesh, for the inthrallment of the work- 
ers. This is going on so quietly, and in 
scattered points of this vast country, that 
the net weaving is noted only by the few 
who are watching. 



You may often hear in certain circles 
the statement that we are too prosperous, 
the workers are making too much money, 
they have too much to say as to what 
they will do, and what they will get for 
what they do, they should be controlled 
by the government. The statements give 
an idea of what is revolving in the minds 
of the people floating in these circles, 
and we have many evidences that they 
are putting their thoughts into practical 
application. Not a few of the culmina- 
tions of these thoughts have been put 
into practice during the past year. Have 
you noted some of these things in the 
shape of laws that have been put on the 
statute books of States that are widely 
separated in this great expanse of coun- 
try? 

It is not long since, in Colorado, a law 
was slipped through depriving the worker 
of the right to leave his work when it 
did not suit him; he must give thirty 
days' notice in that mountain State be- 
fore he can leave. 

In Ohio, and in the Capital of the 
State, they have been jailing organizers 
for addressing an assembly of workers 
who had left their work because the con- 
ditions under which the work in the mill 
was done did not suit them. Organizers 
who came from distant cities were 
roughly handled and told to quit the 
precincts of the Capital city on pain of 
arrest and imprisonment. 

In New York we have just the pleasant 
advice of the quiet passage of a law 
compelling every person between the age 
of 18 and 38 to become a subject of 
military law. Persons who are between 
the ages of 18 and 38 who are not desir- 
ous of becoming soldiers and do not 
report under the provisions of this law 
are to be treated as army deserters and 
suffer the same penalty as if they had 
deserted from the army. 

There are many other similar incidents 
of this character which are all calculated 
to abridge the liberties of the people in 
this land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

Are you going to stand idly by and in 
an impotent state watch the weaving of 
this ensnaring net? If you do, the pen- 
alties attached will certainly be' yours. 
You have the means at hand now to 
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thwart the attempts at the curtailing of 
your liberties. The knife is in your hands 
to cut the meshes as they are woven and 
prevent your enthrallment Do it before 
it is too late. It is much easier to kill a 
plant while it is young than when its 
roots spread over a wide area. 

Think over these things, ponder out 
the remedy, it is open to you, take it 
while it is within your grasp. 

Wage slavery is worse than chattel 
slavery because the interests who em- 
ploy you have no further interest than 
the profit from your best efforts given 
them for the wage you get. 

Economic preparedness is the question 
for us to study, not military prepared- 
ness. The rainy days are coming, you 
need to be prepared. 

You have dear ones at home. Are you 
prepared to care for them as befits an 
American workman? 

The preparedness which our daily 
papers are giving so much attention to is 
not the only brand we should have in 
stock ; there are other brands that are as 
vital to our interests. We want some of 
the workingman*s preparedness, which 
will be a defense for his economic inter- 
ests. 

Organize, educate and prepare yourself 
for combat for existence; you need it 
today, tomorrow, every day and all the 
time. Our employers are never asleep 
on the preparedness question; they are 
on the job 365 days in the year, watching 
every opportunity that may be gainful 
for them. This being the case, why 
should we not also be prepared where 
our most vital interests are at stake? Be 
prepared to defend your own interests; 
the other fellow is looking after his, and 
why not you yours? 



The attempts of the interests to force 
through Congress (by the speeding up 
method) the Taylor stop-watch system 
has been successfully blocked by the lit- 
tle labor group. Let us help them to do 
greater things during the next Congress 
by enlarging the group. 



needs of the good offices of a trade 
tmion, have come to realize that they are 
wage earners after all. The theory that 
they belonged to a blue-stocking class 
has, through their political exploitation, 
been exploded and the balloon collapsed. 
It was an old theory covered with pro- 
fessional and fostered by political moss, 
but it took the broader education of to- 
day to prove fo the latter day teachers 
that after all they were wage earners 
who needed the protecting influence of 
association with economic organization 
to save them from the slough of political 
exploitation into which they had uncon- 
sciously slid. 

The consciousness of their predica- 
ment made them think along new lines 
and wonder whether their boasted posi- 
tion was not after all built upon a false 
work. They studied the trade union 
movement and noting that many of its 
members were earning far more than 
they were — and they belonged to their 
trade association — ^why then should the 
teachers not seek the protection they felt 
they needed? They cast about for a 
means of relief and learned that the 
teachers in England had long ago seen 
the necessity for organization and had 
acted intelligently on the question. 

The teachers in the United States have 
now started and have found that they 
have legal rights in the premises and are 
going to make one of the great organiza- 
tions in the family, associated together 
in the American Federation of Labor. 

We gladly welcome them. 



The school teachers who from early 
times have looked upon themselves as 
members of a profession and above the 



The Tobacco Workers in Middle- 
town, Ohio, finding that as individuals 
in contending for better conditions they 
were no match with their employers 
they did the next best thing. For a 
number of years they have accepted 
promises that were like pie-crust, which 
was made to break, and their long 
patience on promises at last ceased to be 
a virtue. This spring they petitioned 
their employers for an increase in wages 
to meet the aeroplaning of the cost of 
living. These petitions were, it is pre- 
sumed, placed in the waste basket with 
the statement, they have no organization 
to back up their demands and we will 
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put them off a while longer. A rude 
awakening, however, was in store for the 
Trust's local management, for at 3 p. m , 
every machine suddenly ceased to run 
and everybody put on their clothes and 
walked out. The whole thing worked 
like clock work, a unanimous decision 
having been reached without any noise 
or fuss. Their condition at once enlisted 
the sympathy and advice of the other 
unions in Middletown. President Grif- 
fith and Vice-President Adams and Mr. 
John Walters, of the Amalgamated Iron 
and Steel Workers, advised with them, 
suggesting that they organize at once 
into a union and present their demands 
through a committee representing all the 
employes. This being done, communica- 
tion was started with the office of the 
Tobacco Workers' International Union. 
President McAndrew and Secretary 
Evans took up the matter, forming a 
local union. A proposition embracing 
the demands was drafted and presented 
by committee to the management at the 
factory. After some hesitation, the 
manager agreed to the increase asked. 
The Tobacco Workers of Middletown 
have had an example of what organiza- 
tion can secure for them, and have gone 
on with their organization, applying for 
their charter and supplies and estab- 
lished a permanent protection for them- 
selves and those dependent upon them. 
The writer had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the spirit that permeated those 
revolting against pie-crust promises, and 
it was as inspiring a sight as he has 
witnessed in many a long day. The Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles and the Bijou 
Theatre donated their assembly rooms 
for meetings during the strike, and when 
going to attend the meetings the Tobac- 
co Workers assembled at an appointed 
place close to the factory and then 
marched with stars and stripes flying in 
the breeze to the hall in perfect military 
formation. There was no loud talking 
or noisy demonstration on the part of 
the marchers, but a grim determination 
written upon their faces to win the de- 
mands made, having subsisted on prom- 
ises long enough. Many were the favor- 
able comments made upon the marchers 
by those standing along the line of 
march. 



Now that the Presidential nominations 
are over, it is time to get busy on the 
timber for the next Congress, always re- 
membering that the man you want in 
Congress is the man who will have the 
interests of labor uttermost in his heart. 
We have too long allowed the reaction- 
ary employers to choose the Congress- 
men and Senators. We have ample ex- 
ample of the kind of men these employ- 
ers have kept in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Those elect- 
ed have always taken care of the inter- 
ests that have sent them there. 

We have only eighteen Congressmen 
in the labor g^oup. We want more and 
more and more, until the interests of the 
workers are properly taken care of. We 
do not care for the political affiliation of 
the men in Congress as long as they will 
take care of labor's interests. It is true 
we have gotten more remedial legislation 
during the last Democratic administra- 
tion, but all the aspirants for Congress 
are men who will give consideration to 
legislation in labor's interest. We want 
to eliminate those of both parties who 
will not give heed to the demands of 
labor. There are many bills now before 
Congress that the labor group are not 
able to pry out of the committees to 
which they have been assigned, simply 
because the labor gjoup has not the 
power behind them to force the issue. 
Let us add to the labor group this year; 
we ought to have not less than double 
the number we now have. It must be 
plain to all our voters, it takes power of 
members and influence to force the legis- 
lation you want from Congress. No 
group of people in any State ever got 
any legislation out of Congfress without 
getting right behind their legislators and 
keeping them to the work, and impress- 
ing them with the fact that such and 
sudi bills must be passed. If the issue 
is pressed 'hard enough the Congressmen 
will stir their stumps and find a way. 
Just now those eighteen men we have in 
Congress need help so they can help us, 
and need it bad, so let us stir our stumps 
and find the men. We can find them if 
we concentrate our efforts in that direc- 
tion. 

We ought to have at least one man in 
each district who can qualify as a true 
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representative of labor's interests. If we 
can hope to secure the legislation we 
positively need we must go after it, and 
the first requisite is to put the man on 
the job who will give 'car to your re- 
quests. 

It is not absolutely necessary that your 
Congressman shall be a lawyer in order 
that he may qualify. There are too 
many lawyers in the House of Repre- 
sentatives now, and also too many pro- 
fessional politicians. Let us put fiome 
good men in their places. 



In Memorlam. 



WhewSas, It has pleased Almighty 
God in His all-seeing wisdom to take to 
Himself our esteemed and beloved 
brother member, Mr. Thomas J. Milli- 
gan, June 9, 1916. We mourn his loss 
and humbly submit our pleasure to the 
will of Him who can but do well ; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That Local No. 48 extend 
their sincerest sympathy to the bereaved 
wife and children in their sorrow, not to 
mention our own deepest feeling and 
regret, and that our charter be draped in 
mourning for a period of thirty days; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the bereaved family of 
Mr. Thomas Milligan, a copy sent to 
the International Headquarters for pub- 
lication, and a copy spread upon the min- 
utes of the following meeting. 

President, John Hueston, 
Rcc. Sec, A. H. Broughton, 
Local No. 48, Hamilton, Ont. 



REPOIT OF U. S. COMNISSION 

ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 



Continued from page 7 

policy is condemned by the more import- 
ant unions and is prohibited by their 
rules. The evidence presented to the 
Commission shows clearly that the policy 
of exclusion is anti-social and monopo- 
listic, and should be given up by those 
unions which practice it. 

"9. In many trades, the efficiency of 
the union depends upon the maintenance 
of the rule that all those working at the 



trade shall become members of the union. 
Where the union admits all qualified 
workers to membership under reasonable 
conditions, such a rule cannot become 
the basis of monopoly and neither the 
rights of the individual nor the public 
interest are infringed by its enforcement. 

"10. In some trades there are a con- 
siderable number of union rules which 
restrict the productivity of the worker. 
Some of these rules can be justified on 
the ground that they are necessary to the 
protection of the health of the worker. 
There are some, however, which cannot 
be defended; these rules are anti-social 
and should be given up. Experience has 
shown that where industry is regulated 
by well organized systems of joint agree- 
ments, such rules either disappear or 
greatly decrease in number and import- 
ance. These limitations of output should 
not, however, be considered as standing 
alone. The limitations of output by as- 
sociations of employers and by individual 
corporations are equally anti-social and 
have far greater consequences. 

"11. Jurisdictional disputes are the oc- 
casion of frequent and costly strikes. 
The disputes of this character which 
have caused most injury are in the build- 
ing trades. Up to the present, the efforts 
to lessen these disputes by action of the 
national unions involved have largely 
failed. It is suggested that the Commis- 
sion recommend to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and to the national unions 
that renewed and more effective efforts 
be made to prevent such disputes. 

"12. The essential condition for trade 
union graft is the placing of the author- 
ity to call strikes or to levy boycotts in 
the hands of one person without ade- 
quate provision for supervision. This 
condition does not exist in many unions. 
There is abundant evidence to show that 
in very many cases it originates with 
employers who desire to secure an ad- 
vantage over their competitors. The 
reason that graft is more prevalent in the 
building trades is that power is conferred 
on the business agent to call strikes with- 
out reference either to the rank and file 
or to the national officers. It has been 
testified by employers who have given 
much attention to this problem that any 
well organized association of employers 
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can eliminate graft whenever its mcm- 
bers desire to do so. As far as the 
unions are concerned the solution seems 
to lie in the increased participation of the 
rank and file in the activities of the or- 
ganization and increased provisions for 
fixing responsibility upon their business 
agents." 

Joint agreements between employers 
and labor organizations representing 
their employes are urged as having 
proven the most satisfactory method of 
fixing conditions of employment. 

A detailed plan for a permanent 
national mediation commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President in disputes in- 
volving interstate commerce is outlined 
and urged upon Congress. Members, the 
number of which is not named, would be 
appointed for six years. Where official 
mediation of a strike fails, a board of 
mediation would be appointed consisting 
of three persons, one to be selected by 
the Commission and one by each of the 
parties. No power to compel arbitration 
should be given to such a Commission, 
says the report. The proposed commis- 
sion would have jurisdiction in all strikes 
where an establishment, except public 
service establishments, is engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. The plan provides 
for permanent advisory councils of em- 
ployers and unionists, who would work 
with the commission. 

Discussing immigration, the report 
urges restriction based upon the general 
provisions of the so-called Burnett- 
Dillingham bill. It recommends: 

"1. The enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the restriction of immigration 
based upon the general provisions con- 
tained in the so-called Burnett-Dillingham 
bill, which has received the approval of 
two Congresses. With a full realization 
of the many theoretical objections which 
have been urged against the literacy test, 
the consensus of evidence is so strong 
that its practical workings would be to 
restrict immigration to those who are 
likely to make the most desirable citizens, 
to regulate immigration in some degree 
in proportion to the actual needs of 
American industry, and finally to pro- 
mote education in Europe, that it seems 
necessary at least to urge that this plan 
be given a practical test. 



"2. The enactment of legislation pro- § 
viding that within six months from the 
time of entry all immigrants shall be 
required, under penalty of deportation, 
either to declare their intention to be- 
come citizens by taking out their first 
papers or to definitely register them- 
selves with the proper authority as alien 
tourists, and further providing that all 
immigrants who have failed to take out 
their first papers at the end of two years 
shall be deported, as shall all who fail to 
take out their second papers when they 
become eligible, deportation in each case 
to act as a bar to future entry. 

"3. The provision by the States and 
municipalities, with the assistance of the 
Federal Government, if necessary, for 
the education of all adult persons who 
are unable to speak, read or write the 
English language. In order to accom- 
plish this it may be necessary to provide 
that employers shall grant certain definite 
periods of leisure for such instruction.'' 



MART AND HER LANDLORD. 



Mary opened a little shop 

To help her on life's way; 
And honest toil found fit reward. 

And it began to pay. 

"How's biz?" the landlord often asked. 
And Mary was imprudent; 

Of course she never guessed he was 
An economic student. 

But Mar/s landlord's eagle eye. 
Was watching how things went. 

And when the 15th May came round 
He doubled Mary's rent. 

The imposition staggered her, 
But what could Mary do? 

Subsistence bare is the tenant's share. 
All above is the landlord's due. 

So Mary kept on as before. 

Improving as time went; 
But step by step with increased trade 

The landlord raised the rent. 

And thus the merry game went on 
Till Mary's life was spent — 

As fast as God could prosper her. 
The landlord raised the rent. 
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LET LABOR OP NATION BE 

WARNED BY NEW YORK'S 

MILITIA PROGRAM. 



While President Wilson is disclaiming 
that there is no enemy in sight, > and 
while some very palin signs of approach- 
ing world peace are manifesting them- 
selves, the great State pf New York, 
heart of the system and seat of the 
nation's money power, quietly slips over 
the hardest jolt that has yet come to the 
workers in this country. 

Five laws have just been signed in that 
State that would seem incomprehensible 
if they were not so self-evident. 

These laws provide the following al- 
most unbelievable things : 

Beginning August 1 this year, every 
male in the State will be enrolled as a 
member of the reserve militia. 

The governor has power to draft from 
the reserve militia for the following pur- 
poses: 

To bring the active militia up to 
streng^. 

To quell riots, uprisings, or almost 
anything else that he may take a notion 
to quell. 

It is believed that the laws gives the 
governor and military commission power 
to select the individuals to be drafted. 

Any person who refuses to obey the 
draft summons will be treated as a de- 
serter in accordance with the warcode. 

All children over eight years of age 
must undergo military training in school. 

All boys between 16 and 19 must at- 
tend summer military training, unless 
occupied in gainful occupations. 

These laws were passed so quietly that 
but few knew anything about them be- 
fore they became laws. Even members 
of the Senate Committee on Education 
knew nothing of them until too late. 

Already New York State is in an up- 
roar over the matter. A gr^at non-par- 
tisan State organization to fight for their 
repeal is in process of formation. 

What has happened in New York can 
happen elsewhere. There is no more to 
prevent such legislative action in any 
other State than there was in New York, 
with the exception that in those states 
where the referendum is operative the 
people have a final veto power. 



It is evident that an attempt will be 
made by the extreme militarists to get 
other states to pass similar laws. The 
armament crowd sells a gun and ammu- 
nition every time a child is added to the 
school army roll. It sells a gun and 
ammunition every time a new man is 
brought into the war ranks. 

The munitions crowd is busy promot- 
ing such legislation as this. It delights 
in every move toward conscription. 

And this is at a time when it is only 
by the hardest kind of fighting that any 
advance can be secured for labor in the 
way of industrial preparedness. 



THE WORKER'S WAGE. 



SttitfactMT Whea It EmMm a Maa f 
Sappart Hit Paatfly l>M»atly. 



In reply to a query by a Washington 
(D. C) newspaper, "What is a satisfac- 
tory wage?" A. F. of L. Secretary Frank 
Morrison said: 

"A satisfactory wage is something 
more than a weapon to keep the wolf 
from the door; a compensation which a 
man can disburse himself and make both 
ends meet without his rich employer's 
social settlement workers coming to him 
and attempting to teach him how to keep 
body and soul together on what he re- 
ceives. Social settlement work is all 
right in its place. But it has no more 
place in the life of the working man than 
in the life of any other man. 

"Organized labor says to the capital- 
ist: *Keep your social workers. Give 
us an eight hour day and a satisfactory 
wage, and your social workers will not 
be necessary. Give us proper wages, and 
we will conduct our homes and our lives 
in such a way that we will not have to 
be instructed as to how much we shall 
spend for rent, food, clothing, doctors, 
amusements, magazines and penny news- 
papers.* 

"No man wants to be dictated to as to 
what he shall spend his money for, the 
quantity and quality of what he shall 
buy or when he shall buy it, what he 
shall read or where he shall go." 



Ask for the Label. 
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CHILD LABOK. 



Child labor is a wicked practice, one 
totally abhorrent to all ideals of intelli- 
gence and devoid of heart understanding. 
There is nothing in later life that can 
ever compensate a neglected or abused 
child for the losses which were a part of 
its childhood. As the human body, the 
human mind and the human personality 
develop they remain fundamentally un- 
changed. There is a time to grow and a 
time to develop which never return. The 
fundamental problems which confront 
our nation are those of child labor and 
education. — Sampel Gompers. 



out in Ariyake Bay, on the west coast of 
K3rushu, Japan, burning both on land and 
sea, the origin of the conflagration being 
a complete mystery which a recently out- 
fitted scientific exploration party will 
make a point of solving. 



PRIVATE OWNEKSHIP. 



One group docs the work and starves, 
the other with property has the leisure. 
This is privilege, plutocracy. It exists in 
Milwaukee and in every industrial center 
in the United States. Those who work 
are penalized because they work; those 
who own are rewarded because they con- 
trol the resources and the means of pro- 
duction. 

Private ownership puts it in the power 
of the owner to pay dying wages and 
charge monopoly prices. It enables the 
owner to say to the worker, "You toil 
and work and earn bread, and FU eat 
it."— Professor Scott Nearing. 

BOOST THE LABEL. 



There are trades that have no union 
label, and we must support them. Car- 
penters, painters, and building trades 
:generally have no union label, yet they 
are an important part of the labor move- 
ment in every community. Our locals 
should be active in every central labor 
body where they are located and should 
demonstrate by their acts that the shoe- 
workers are ready at all times to support 
their sister unions of other crafts in 
every contest where the interests of 
wage-earners are involved. Remember, 
every time you boost a sister unioit you 
strengthen your own. — Shoe Workers' 
Journal. 



Yearly on February 2 and for forty- 
five days after, a mysterious fire breaks 



HE WAS WISE. 



He had been calling on her twice a 
week for six months, but had not pro- 
posed. He was a wise young man, and 
didn't think it necessary. 

"Ethel," he said, as they were taking 
a stroll one evening, "I — er — am going to 
ask you an important question." 

"Oh, George," she exclaimed, "this is 
so sudden. Why I — " 

"What I want to ask is this," he inter- 
rupted : "What date have you and your 
mother decided upon for our wedding?" 
— Detroit Saturday Night. 



AINT IT AWrUL ? 



Hodge — It's funny all autos have the 
tobacco habit, isn't it? Dodge — ^The to- 
bacco habit! Hodge — ^Yes. I understand 
that the gasoline cars smoke, while an 
electric won't start without a plug. — 
Brooklyn Citizen. 



Finish every day and be done with it. 
You have done what you could; some 
blunders and absurdities crept in — forget 
them as soon as you can. To-morrow is 
a new day. You shall begin it well and 
serenely, and with too high a spirit to be 
encumbered with your old nonsense. — 
Emerson. 

WANTED : TOBACCO WORKERS 

\m purchase bread only which bears 



THIS 






'cm?' 



LABBL 



ft 



It is the only weapon the bakery workers 
hare which aids thent in secnring living waves, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working cMiditions. Bread which does 
not bear the abore label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid Um 
bakery workers in their struggle against the 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 
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PRESS ABSTRACT OF REPORT 

ON THE COLORADO STRIKE. 



By George P. West. 

[Ordered prinUd by resolution of the Commission.'] 

The responsibility for the strike of coal 
miners in Colorado in 1913 and 1914 f 01: 
the disorder and suffering that followed 
is placed squarely on the shoulders of 
operators in a report by George P. West, 
made public today by the Commission on 
Industrial Relations. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
controlled by John D. Rockefeller, is 
declared to have been the leader in form- 
ulating and carrying out strike policies. 
Mr. Rockefeller and his son, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., are charged, first, with 
the selection of incompetent and reaction- 
ary agents to serve as executive officials 
in this Company, and second, with giving 
their heartiest endorsement and support 
to these officials after they had taken 
action that precipitated the worst of the 
troubles. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., is charged with 
having approved measures to coerce the 
state government of Colorado and with 
having flouted the will of the President 
of the United States. 
The report says: 

"During all the seven tragic and bitter 
months that preceded Ludlow, Mr. Rocke- 
feller wrote letter after letter in enthusi- 
astic praise of men whose acts during 
this period had precipitated a reign of 
terror and bloodshed. It was only when 



the Ludlow massacre filled the press of 
the nation with editorial denunciation, 
when mourners in black silently paraded 
in front of his New York office, when 
cartoons in the conservative press pillo- 
ried him and his father before an angry 
public, that at last complacency gives way 
to concern in his letters and telegrams to 
Denver." 

Of Mr. Rockefeller's responsibility the 
report says : 

"Mr. Rockefeller's responsibility has a 
significance beyond even the sinister re- 
sults of his policy in Colorado. The pre- 
version of and contempt for government, 
the disregard of public welfare, and the 
defiance of public opinion during the 
Colorado strike must be considered as 
only one manifestation of the autocratic 
and anti-social spirit of a man whose 
wealth gives him infinite opportunity to 
act in similar fashion in broader fields. 
Mr. Rockefeller writes to Mr. Bowers: 
'You are fighting a good fight, which is 
not only in the interest of your own com- 
pany, but of the other companies of Colo- 
rado and of the business interests of the 
entire country.' 

"And Mr. Bowers, with whom Mr. 
Rockefeller obviously is in full sympathy 
and agreement, writes letter after letter 
picturing the g^'owth of trade unionism 
as a national menace against which the 
business men of the nation must combine. 
'Now for the campaign of 1916' and be- 
yond, is the slogan with which one of 
these letters closes, and Mr. Bowers is 
unsparing in criticism of a President who 
would tolerate a former official of a labor 
union in his Cabinet. 

"The nation-wide significance and im- 
portance of the Colorado conflict and the 
company's ruthless policy of suppression 
are emphasized again and again. By 
June, 1914, Mr. Rockefeller has formu- 
lated something like a definite plan for a 
nation-wide campaign. The most highly 
paid publicity experts in the country has 
been borrowed from a great Eastern rail- 
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way, to be taken over later as a perma- 
nent member of Mr. Rockefeller's staff. 
A 'union educational campaign' is to be 
conducted, and the country is to be flood- 
ed with articles by college professors and 
others bitterly denouncing trade unions. 
And at the very time when he prepares 
to circulate Prof. Stevenson's intemperate 
and amazing defense of industrial abso- 
lutism and tirade against trade unions, 
Mr. Rockefeller enlists the aid of Mr. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, expert on indus- 
trial relations, to devise specious substi- 
tutes for trade unions that will deceive, 
mollify and soothe public opinion while 
bulwarking the employers' arbitrary con- 
trol. 

"Yet it is important to remember that 
Mr. Rockefeller's character and policies 
are important only as showing the possi- 
bilities inherent in an economic and in- 
dustrial situation that permits one man or 
a group of men to wield such enormous 
economic power, and through that power 
not only to control the destinies and dic- 
tate the circumstances of life of millions 
of wage earners and for entire communi- 
ties, but to subsidize and control to a 
large degree those agencies that mold the 
public opinion of a nation. Even should 
Mr. Rockefeller change over night, those 
possibilities of evil would remain inherent 
in our economic and industrial situation, 
as a menace to freedom and democracy." 

Every important statement of fact con- 
tained in the report, it is said, is estab- 
lished by quotations from the correspond- 
ence or testimony of responsible execu- 
tive officials of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company or of Mr. Rockefeller and 
members of his personal staff. The re- 
port contains copious extracts from the 
testimony and correspondence of Mr. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and Starr J. Murphy, his 
personal attorney in New York, J. F. 
Welborn, President of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, L. M. Bowers, Chair- 
man of the Executive Department of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, The 
Rev. Eugene S. Gaddis, Superintendent 
of the Company's Sociological Depart- 
ment, during the strike and until Febru- 
ary, 1915, and others. 

The* report in discussing the Compan/s 
rejection of President Wilson's plan for 
a settlement of the strike, says : 



'*Mr. Rockefeller not only rebuffed the 
President by densring his earnest request, 
but, if the letters of his agents may be 
relied upon, he apparently deceived the 
President and the public by means of the 
Companjr's letter of rejection. This letter 
was written by President Welborn in 
collaboration with Mr. Ivy L. Lee, a 
member of Mr. Rockefeller's personal 
staff, whom he had sent to Colorado for 
the purpose. Mr. Rockefeller's personal 
staff in New York had become impressed 
with the strong public sentiment support- 
ing the President's proposal, and in draft- 
ing their letter of rejection to the Presi- 
dent, Messrs. Welborn and Lee inserted 
the following: 

"*A plan to secure harmonious rela- 
tions in some industries or sections of the 
country would not necessarily apply to 
our peculiar conditions. We are now 
developing an even more comprehensive 
plan, embodying the results of our prac- 
tical experience, which will, we feel con- 
fident, result in a closer understanding 
between ourselves and our men. This 
plan contemplates not only provision for 
the redress of grievances, but for a con- 
tinuous effort to promote the welfare 
and the good will of our employes.' 

"This letter was signed by Mr. Wel- 
born and was dispatched on September 
18, 1914. On the following day, Septem- 
ber 19, Mr. Welborn wrote to Mr. Mur- 
phy, Mr. Rockefeller's personal attorney 
in New York : 

"*I appreciate your very thoughtful 
letter of the 16th inst., with suggestions 
for consideration IN THE EVENT OF 
ITS BEING NECESSARY TO PRO- 
POSE SOME PLAN TO TAKE THE 
PLACE OF THAT PRESENTED TO 
US BY THE PRESIDENT.' " 

The political influence of the Rocke- 
feller Company and its associates is de- 
clared to be greater today than ever 
before, as a result of the failure of the 
strike. The report says : 
• "The Commission is told by Mr. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, expert on industrial re- 
lations for Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., that Mr. 
Rockefeller's will and conscience are to- 
day the most potent factor to be con- 
sidered in any effort to bring about an 
improvement of conditions. While phys- 
ical and material conditions in the coal 
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camps may be improved to some extent 
as a result of the publicity given to exist- 
ing abuses, these improvements, if they 
come, will be granted as a charity, and 
there is yet no indication that the inhabi- 
tants of the coal camps are nearer the 
achievemeht of industrial and political 
democracy than they were when the 
strike began. On the" other hand, the 
arrest, prosecution and conviction of 
union officials and strikers, with the aid 
of attorneys and detectives in the employ 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
and by direction of public officials placed 
in office largely through the company's 
influence, indicate plainly that the reverse 
is true. How the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company obtained the new lease of polit- 
ical power by which it procured these 
prosecutions is well shown by the follow- 
ing extract from the testimony of Mr. 
L. M. Bowers, chairman of the executive 
department of the company, given before 
the Commission in Washington on May 
24. Mr. Bowers had testified that the 
company turned 150 men out of its offices 
on election day to work for prohibition, 
which was bound up with the candidates 
of Mr. Carlson for governor and Mr. 
Farrar for attorney general. Both these 
candidacies were successful. 

"Mr. Bowers : *Let me explain. I 
don't mean we turned them out to carry 
the election. It was on election day, but 
we were out on the campaign and had a 
fight on and had practically no funds to 
carry on a campaign, and they wanted 
men to do the work, to do the ward work 
and distribute literature and all that sort 
of thing ; and the coal operators, not 
only the coal operators but everybody 
that was interested in the question of 
prohibition at the election turned out 
their office men, and I had been — ^by the 
way I had nothing to do with picking out 
that one hundred and fifty men, and I 
did not know it until the next day after 
they had been out.' 

"Chairman Walsh : 'Didn't you use the 
prohibition sentiment that was strong in 
the State to get support for what you 
called the law and order platform, that 
was, for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany and the others to aid in the ruth- 
less prosecution of the strikers and the 



union officers, and a relentless policy of 
suppressing those men?' 

"Mr. Bowers : 'It was all interlinking 
and locked together.' 

"The compan/s deep interest in pro- 
hibition quite slips President Welbom's 
mind when he writes to Mr. Rockefeller 
the following exultant letter, dated Nov. 
6, 1914 : 
" 'My Dear Mr. Rockefeller: 

" 'According to the figures received to- 
day, which are practically complete, the 
plurality of Carlson, Republican candi- 
date for Governor, over Patterson, is ap- 
proximately 33,000. The plurality of 
Farrar, Democratic candidate for Attor- 
ney General, over his next opponent, the 
Republican, is almost 38,000. 

"*Farrar is the present incumbent in 
the office to which he has just been 
elected, and has been about the only re- 
liable force for law and order in the 
State House. His re-election serves to 
emphasize the sentiment in favor of law 
and order, expressed in the election of 
the main part of the Republican ticket. 

"*Mr. Farrar has been very actively 
engaged for several months in connection 
with the work of grand juries in various 
coal counties, where indictments have 
been brought* against thobc who partici- 
pated in the rioting. 

" 'Very truly yours, 

"'(Signed) J. F. Welborn.' 

"Mr. Rockefeller also forgets the pro- 
hibition cause, on account of which Mr. 
Bowers says 150 men were turned out of 
the Company's office as election workers. 
He writes ; 
"'Dear Mr. Welhorn: 

" 'I have just returned to the city, after 
an absence of several weeks in the South 
with my wife, and find your letter of 
Nov. 26th regarding the gratifying plu- 
rality for Carlson for Governor and 
Farrar for Attorney General. It would 
seem that the election of this Republican 
Governor and the re-election of this 
Democratic Attorney General, both of 
whom have established clear records as 
to their strong stand for law and order, 
would indicate that the sentiment of the 
people of Colorado is for law and order, 
quite irrespective of party lines. 

" 'Very cordially, 
"'(Signed) John D. RockbfellBr, Jr.' 
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"In pursuance of the 'law and order* 
policy on which they were elected, Gov- 
ernor Carlson and Attorney General 
Farrar have proceeded vigorously with 
the prosecution of union officials and 
strikers. Their most conspicuous success 
came with the conviction on a charge of 
murder in the first degree of Mr. John R. 
Lawson, member of the executive board 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
and the most conspicuous Colorado 
official of that organization. Mr. Lawson 
is an old resident of Colorado. He had 
worked his way from breaker boy to a 
position where he commands the respect 
and friendship of large numbers of the 
State's best citizens. He has appeared 
twice before the Commission, and mem- 
bers of the Commission and its agents 
have investigated carefully his record and 
character. As a consequence, he is be- 
lieved to be a man of exceptionally high 
character and a good citizen in every 
sense of the term. The judge before 
whom he was tried was appointed by 
Governor Carlson after serving the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company as attorney 
and assisting in the preparation of cases 
against strikers. The panel from which 
the jury was drawn was selected by the 
Sheriff of Las Animas County, an official 
whose sympathies have been with the 
mine owners from the beginning. Much 
of the evidence on which he was con- 
victed came from men in the employ of a 
detective agency retained by the coal 
companies. The killing of John Nimmo, 
a mine guard, by the strikers during one 
of the many skirmishes between them 
and the deputies was the crime for which 
Mr. Lawson was convicted. No effort 
was made to prove that he fired the fatal 
shot. He was held responsible for the 
death of Nimmo because he was leading 
the strike and was at the Ludlow tent 
colony on the day of the battle. Nimmo 
was one of a small army of deputy 
sheriffs, employed and paid by the coal 
companies and deputized by subservient 
sheriffs who had made little or no effort 
to investigate their records. Thus Sheriff 
Jefferson Farr, of Huerfano County, testi- 
fied before this Commission that the men 
to whom he gave deputies' commissions 
might have been, so far as he knew, red- 
handed murderers fresh from the scene 



of their crimes. That many guards depu- 
tized in this illegal fashion and paid by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company were 
men of the lowest and most vicious char- 
acter has been dearly established. That 
their function was to intimidate and 
harass the strikers had been demonstrated 
in the strike of 1903, 1904 and had been 
made apparent early in the present strike 
by the shooting to death of Gerald Lip- 
piatt, a union organizer, in the streets of 
Trinidad immediately after the calling of 
the strike, by a Baldwin-Felts detective 
employed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
. Company and its associates and deputized 
by the sheriff of Las Animas County. In 
fact, it was to these deputies, then 
masquerading as national guardsmen, 
that national guard officers attempted to 
attribute the murder, looting and pillage 
that accompanied the destruction of the 
Ludlow tent colony of strikers later in 
the strike. 

"On August 17th the Supreme Court of 
Colorado issued an order prohibiting 
Judge Granby Hillyer, who presided at 
Mr. Lawson's trial, from presiding at 
other trials of strikers or strike leaders 
on the ground that he had been, just 
prior to his appointment, an attorney for 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and 
the other operators. The Court also 
issued a writ of supersedeas permitting 
the Lawson case to come before it on its 
merits. 

"The prosecution and conviction of Mr. 
Lawson under these circumstances, and 
his sentence to life imprisonment at hard 
labor, marked the lowest depths of the 
prostitution of Colorado's government to 
the will of the Colorado Fud & Iron 
Company and its associates. It is the 
crowning infamy of all the infamous 
record in Colorado of American institu- 
tions perverted and debauched by selfish 
private interests. It is anarchism stripped 
of every pretense of even that chimerical 
idealism that fires the unbalanced mind 
of the bomb thrower. It is anarchism 
for profits and revenge, and it menaces 
the security and integrity of American 
institutions as they seldom have been 
menaced before. 

"Attorney General Farrar's bias in 
favor of the owners and his conception 
of fairness is well shown by his comment 
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on the grand jury which met at Trinidad 
in August, 1914, and which imder his 
direction returned indictments against 124 
strikers and strike leaders. Of this jury 
Mr. Farrar testified before the Commis- 
sion in Denver: 

"'I desire to say here that regardless 
of the reports that have been made, I 
have never seen a more fair-minded body 
of men gathered together under condi- 
tions such as prevailed there than were 
the twelve men who constituted that 
grand jury, and the charges which were 
made that they were absolutely one-sided 
and partisan are absolutely without foun- 
dation whatever.' 

''Following is the composition of this 
grand jury as reported by Mr. John A. 
Fitch, of the staff of The Survey, an 
investigator of established reliability and 
fairness : 

"J- S. Caldwell, proprietor of a shoe 
store. Formerly with the Colorado Sup- 
ply Company, the company store depart- 
ment of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany. 

"James Roberts, public trustee. Secre- 
tary to F. R. Wood, president of the 
Temple Fuel Company. 

"Charles Rapp, assistant cashier Trini- 
dad National Bank, of which W. J. Mur- 
ray, general manager of the Victor- 
American Fuel Company is stockholder 
and director. Formerly with Colorado 
Supply Company. 

*THenry C. Cossam, rancher. Deputy 
Sheriff since April 25, 1914. Participated 
in one of the so-called battles. 

"J. H. Wilson, real estate and insur- 
ance agent. Deputy sheriff since Septem- 
ber 30, 1909. In charge of the deputies 
who attacked the Forbes tent colony 
October 17, 1913. 

'William C. Riggs, rancher, whose son, 
W. E. Riggs, has been a deputy sheriff 
since January 20, 1911, and was in some 
of the battles in the fall of 1913. 

"J. W. Davis, a Trinidad barber. 

"D. J. Herron, life insurance agent in 
Trinidad. 

"E. E. Phillips, rancher, Hoehne, Colo. 

"John Webber, a Trinidad merchant. 

"Frank Godden, proprietor Hotel St. 
Elmo, Trinidad. 

'T)avid West, justice of the peace, 
Aguilar, Colo. 



"Mr. Farrar's bias is further indicated 
by these additional extracts from his 
testimony at Denver: 

"Chairman Walsh : ' What steps, if any, 
did you take to ascertain whether or not 
the military authorities and other author- 
ities of the strike down there were acting 
in conformity with the constitution and 
statutes of the State, and whether or not 
the civil authorities were being deprived 
in any way of their powers?' 

" 'General Farrar : *Very little. Dur- 
ing the time the militia was there, I was 
not in touch with the situation in an 
official capacity, except as it came to me 
through the Governor with the exception 
of one or two instances. General Chase 
and I did not have any conference. He 
was at Trinidad, and during the time the 
militia was in the field I was not at 
Trinidad although- on two occasions I 
sent my deputy down to Trinidad, in 
order to be able to assist along certain 
lines which were then under discussion. 
And I therefore say that my relationship 
with the military authorities was largely 
indirectly through the Governor. I did, 
of course, know in a general way what 
was being done down there, and what 
lines were being followed; but it was 
not a definite daily report or information 
coming to me. I will say further in that 
respect that there were a number of at- 
torneys in the National Guard, and that 
some of these were advising General 
Chase as to the local situation. My ad- 
vice was, of course, of a more general 
nature and was always to the Governor 
with the exception of the two occasions 
when General Chase and I met in confer- 
ence here.' 

"Chairman Walsh: 'Do you know 
whether or not the testimony taken be- 
fore the Military Commission, of which 
Major Boughton was the head, was pre- 
served ?' 

"General Farrar : 'No, I know nothing 
of it. I have never seen the testimony 
and cannot answer your question.' 

"Chairman Walsh: 'Did your office 
make any effort to ascertain whether or 
not the civil rights of any person had 
been violated or abused?' 

"General Farrar: 'You mean by this 
Military Commission?' 

Contintied on page ii 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 




Is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 
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Are we going to make the most of our 
opportunities politically or are we going 
to be pawns? A pawn on a chess-board 
is of little value; it is an ambitionless 
part of the game; it aspires to nothing, 
and is pawned when the player sees fit. 
Remember we have only eighteen labor 
men in Congress and to do effective work 
we must have more. 

Have you in your district a man who 
carries a union card who could properly 
represent Labor in Congress, to put in 
the field against the one who has mis- 
represented Labor? If you have, get in 
behind him and send him to Congress to 
represent you. You need him, and we 
all need him. 



this country, which at the whim of the 
Chief of Police of Columbus, Ohio, was 
so arbitrarily suspended for a season, has 
been re-established by a jury in Judge 
Berry's Court, who dismissed the charges 
against all the organizers who only 
asserted their legal rights in addressing 
the striking machinists. 

The jury should have taken up the case 
of the police chief who would so far 
prostitute his high office in the suppres- 
sion of God-given and law-given liberties 
of speech. Such things do happen and 
frequently in the monarchial countries of 
Europe, but to attempt such a travesty on 
justice in this country is too much. Such 
an officer should be impeached and dis- 
missed in disgrace. If that was the pro- 
cedure, there would be fewer judges and 
police chiefs who would at the bequest 
of some employers transgress the legal 
rights of the people. 



We hear too frequently the statement 
that **sl ring or a clique is running the 
union." The people that make these 
statements are the ones who absent them- 
selves from the meetings and have no 
right to offer any criticism of what has 
been done when they are not there. 

A ring or a clique in the usually meant 
term is composed of a few persons to 
whom is left the legislative work, for all 
the trouble is, that the absentees fail to 
keep on the inside of the ring. If they 
would all attend the meetings the ring 
would be so large that all would bear the 
responsibility for the legislation that was 
enacted. If -all would attend the meet- 
ings nobody would be more delighted 
than the much berated ring or clique. 

The member who does not attend the 
meetings of his local union has no kick 
coming and should cut out his curbstone 
knocking. 



Freedom of speech, sd dearly bought in 



Of all the agencies for good and the 
betterment of the human race there is 
none that gives greater returns individu- 
ally and collectively than the labor move- 
ment. It works silently, persistently, and 
unceasingly for the good of the people 
both in and out of its ranks. 

Its authority breeds and instills temper- 
ance in all things, educates its members 
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to the knowledge of things good and 
wise. Its influence, like oil poured on 
water, spreads to everything within its 
reach, and it works twenty- four hours 
per day for the uplift of the human fam- 
ily. It gives hope where despair was 
rampant ; it gives freedom where slavery 
prevailed. Its potential force knows no 
limit. It bears the burdens and gives a 
breathing space where strangulation held 
sway. It is a champion of justice and 
protects against wrong. In short, it is the 
greatest missionary institution under the 
sun. Who would deny it? No one can 
with any degree of success. 



The President of the Chicago Board of 
Education takes the position that teach- 
ers should not organize into unions. He 
says that, "Unions are all right, but a 
union is not the place for people who 
have chosen a profession as their voca- 
tion." 

Why the prohibition of unionism in 
professions? Is it the fear that the 
unions can successfully combat the rings 
that surround some of them, especially 
Boards of Education, where the boss 
makes the teachers dance to any tune he 
chooses to play on the Board fiddle? Are 
teachers not wage earners? They arc 
just as much wage earners as the hod 
carriers, the essential difference is, that 
the hod carriers earns twice as much as 
the teachers and is not subject to nearly 
so much political net work. 

The Educational Boards of this country 
are taking a position that they will have 
cause to regret when the necessary 
changes in the laws are made governing 
our Educational system. The attitudes 
assumed by such persons as President 
lyoeb are the very things that will hasten 
the adoption of reform legislation in the 
government of our school system. 



In an address made before the recent 
convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, President Gompers 
presented some salient facts touching 
upon the progress that has, and is now 
being made by the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated unions. 

In touching upon the progress that is 
being made, he said in part as follows : 



"I join with the impatience of all' those 
who feel as I do in the apparent slow 
growth of our movement. I am impa- 
tient, like you, for greater success, great- 
er achievements, larger vision and higher 
ideals. But I can't go with you if you 
fail to understand and appreciate the 
wonderful success which has attended 
the trade union movement. 

"When we realize the result of the 
struggle that has put light into the life, 
hope into the hearts, and satisfaction into 
the minds of the workers, with a grim 
determination to strive on and struggle 
on for a greater part in the world's pro- 
duction of wealth, I say to you there is 
no cause for discouragement. That which 
we have accomplished whets our appetite 
for still greater achievements in the light 
and life of the workers of America. 

"A few months ago there came upon 
the industrial horizon a thunderbolt 
which astonished friends and skeptics. 
Mr. Charles Moyer, president of the 
Western Federation of Miners, published 
a statement in the official magazine of 
that organization in which he declared 
that the failure and almost destruction 
of the organization was due to the false 
policy that organization has pursued for 
more than 20 years. 

"That which I have tried to say to you 
is summed up in the general and specific 
statements made by President Moyer." 

We all recognize the fact that we are 
not progressing as fast as our cherished 
hopes wish, but we have the satisfaction 
that our American movement keeps going 
ahead little by little. At times we feel 
restive under spells that are not to say 
encouraging, and break out in our im- 
patience perhaps close to intemperance of 
speech, which when spoken we realize the 
obstacles that are confronting us and re- 
tarding our progress and we come to the 
sober judgment that the character and 
method prompting our activities have not 
been as yet outclassed. Some have in 
their impatient and intemperate moments 
followed leads from the main road of 
trade unionism and have found the new 
lead led into a jungle, and in this jungle 
the beasts have been found to know the 
jungle paths best. Retreats have had to 
be made to the home base with the con- 
sequent loss of much good tfme and much 
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hard earned money and loss of member- 
ship, only to start out again on the only 
road that has as yet proved successful in 
the organization of the workers. There 
are no royals or short-cuts to permanent 
success in the trade union movement any 
more than there is in any other line. 
What we get we must earn, and some- 
times we must pay prices that do not 
appear in bargain sale sheets. The union 
that acquires at a bargain sale usually has 
time for sober reflection later on, on the 
subject of wondering what became of the 
material that a flood tide floated in. 



In the hope (as they think) to make 
their fanatical minds give stronger focus 
upon the object of their accomplishment 
and to bring others to their way of think- 
ing, the Prohibitionists have added to 
their campaign propaganda a tirade 
against the use of tobacco in any form. 
This self-constituted aggregation of 
guardians of the public morals, if they 
had their way, would soon have the liber- 
ties so dearly bought during the early 
history of this country so abridged that 
our last condition will be worse than the 
first 

We clip the following from the Mixer 
and Server, which will be of interest to 
our readers: 

TOBACCO FILTH. 

( Menace to Health) 
To put tobacco smoke in any public place, 
Is a dirty shame and a foul disgrace. 
A Board of Health that permits such a 

thing, 
Should from the highest gallows get a 

swing. 
If our Health Board had a healthy head. 
Tobacco filth and stinks would all be 

dead. 

"Fiends" who use the vile cigarette 
Should daily get a strong Turkish sweat ; 
This will help to keep open the pores 
And save the body from festering sores. 
Such cattle should be made live outdoors ; 
'Tis suicide to be where such thing snores. 

The chap who uses the filthy "chaw," 
Deforming all his face — see his jaw, 
Then all the dirt and filth he makes. 
He's more dangerous than one with 
snakes. 



See the sidewalks from these filthy men; 
See the dirt and form your opinion then. 
Put the Referendum in quick motion ; 
Put a stop to this stink commotion. 
People who have a decent realization 
Should kill this brand of civilization. 
'Tis abominable — the stink is everywhere. 
Why permit anyone to poison the air? 

Suffragettes cannot gain our applause 
While they tolerate these unnatural 

laws — 
Of using booze and the tobacco weed. 
For which man has no more earthly need 
Than to wear (at once) ten suits of 

tweed. 
Redeem yourselves with reasonable speed 1 

Our teachers, who get titles and big fees, 
And turn their class of prodigies, 
Should be made go on bended knees 
And travel a mile before they cease. 
Had teachers done their full duty in our 

schools. 
We'd not be a race of dope-using fools. 

Man's sense is inferior to the babboon's 
WHO'LL BUY ANYTHING SOLD IN 

SALOONS. 
His soul's salvation — ^the richest boon, 
Ood will ask an account of it right soon. 
Will you lose your soul to gain the 

world ? 
And then into the hot flames be hurled. 

If a D. D. (for pay) says dope doesn't 

hurt. 
Must we go on forever eating dirt? 
Have God for your guide in travail and 

spurt. 
And you'll go through life's trials unhurt. 
These human things are false in every 

pore. 
Their cry is MONEY ! MONEY I Give 

us more! 

For money you're exploited with the dope 
By lads who care not for (}od or Pope. 
Religion with them is just a huge joke. 
These humbugs, Angels and Saints pro- 
voke. 
Their great thoughts are on juicy beef. 
They'll take MONEY from liquor man 
or thief. 

— Beakstown Bard, 

Send one to a dope-using friend ; 
Let's bring this nastiness to an end. 
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The Beakstown Bard, whoever he may 
be, has an imitator, for one rhymester 
adds the two verses which follow: 
Some ralliers, in ranks of the Holy Name, 
Puff the rank smoke to their own stupid 

shame. 
They leave the ranks to saloon sideways 

sneak, 
Then make an excuse — ^their **kidneys are 

weak." 
They worship dope more than they do 

God. 
Their backs ought to be blistered with 

the rod. 

The perjurious chaps in our City Hall, 

Not enforcing laws, are guiltiest of all. 

The cure is "VOTE FOR PRO-HI-BI- 
TION," 

Then you'll have a sane and clean condi- 
tion. 

Now there's no safety for property or 
life. 

An hour may make a widow of your 
wife. 

This is not the first time the weed has 
been coupled up with liquor. In the 
Virginia campaign, a few years ago, there 
was quite an effort put forth to include 
tobacco as a prohibited article of use. 

J. L. s. 

Is this country to be governed by all 
the people or by only a small portion of 
them? If the liberty loving people of the 
United States do not wake up to the 
realization of the direction they are drift- 
ing they will have a condition of 1776 all 
over again, and that meant fight, and it 
will mean fight again, only many times 
worse. 



PRESS ABSTRACT OF REPORT 

ON THE COLORADO STRIKE. 



Continued from page 7 

"Chairman Walsh : 'Yes, by the Mili- 
tary Commission.' 

"General Farrar: 'Yes.' 

"Chairman Walsh: 'Was there any 
such abuse or violation?' 

"General Farrar : 'Not that I was able 
to learn. Now I must qualify that by 
saying that I have not seen the testimony 
and my information concerning it is of a 
general nature.' * * * 

"Asked by Chairman Walsh: 'Have 



you ever gone over the list (of National 
Guardsmen) to ascertain whether or not 
the law had been violated in reference to 
the enrollment of the men in the mine?' 
He replied: 'Only through consulting 
the officers in charge of that matter.' 

"Chairman Walsh: 'What steps, if 
any, have been taken by your office to 
investigate the occurrence at Ludlow of 
April 20, 1914?' 

"General Farrar: 'I have taken every 
opportunity or every step which oppor- 
tunity afforded me As stated before, I 
did not have and have not seen the testi- 
mony — ^the evidence taken by the Military 
Court Marshal, relative to that question.* 

"Chairman Walsh : 'I am asked to in- 
quire of you if you know about the loot- 
ing of saloons and the destruction and 
confiscating of liquors in the Snodgrass 
store at Ludlow, also the complete de- 
struction of bakeries, rooming houses 
and private residences at Ludlow by the 
militia?' 

"General Farrar: . *I know nothing 
of it.' 

"General Farrar did give his attention 
to the question of whether or not the 
State troths acted legally under Governor 
Ammon's original orders, prohibiting 
them from acting as escorts for imported 
strikebreakers. He testified before this 
Commission that he went to Governor 
Ammons and advised him that such a 
policy was not justified by law and should 
be abandoned. 

"The same authorities who conducted 
this and other successful prosecutions of 
strikers have taken no steps to prosecute 
Lieutenant K. Linderf elt, of the Colorado 
National Guard, or other members of the 
guard who took part in the wanton 
slaughter of three unarmed strikers held 
prisoners at Ludlow, and in the burning 
of the Ludlow tent colony which resulted 
in the death by suffocation and burning 
of thirteen women and children. Yet at 
the coroner's inquest a doctor who ex- 
amined the body of Louis Tikas, one of 
the slain strikers, testified that a blow on 
the head, dealt by Lieut. Linderfelt with 
the stock of his rifie, was so severe that 
it might have caused death even had 
Tikas not been shot three times through 
the body as he lay prostrate on the 
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ground by men under Linderfelt's com- 
mand. It is true that Lieut Linderfdt 
and Other members of the guard were 
tried by a court marshal composed of 
their fellow officers, and that trifling 
demotions in rank were assessed as pun- 
ishment Nor have the same authorities 
taken steps to prosecute officials and 
directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, in spite of evidence gathered 
by the Commission, and which has be- 
come common knowledge, that these 
officials through their agents and sub- 
ordinates created a private army of 
armed guards and later procured the 
enlistment of these gunmen in the militia, 
and of well-substantiated charges that 
these disreputable agents of the company 
in the guise of militiamen committed 
various crimes from robbery, burglary 
and arson to murder. 

"The prosecution of Mr. Lawson and 
many other strikers and union officials 
was undertaken and conducted in com- 
pliance with the stand taken by the 
present Governor and the present Attor- 
ney General during their campaign for 
election in favor of 'law and order.* 
Their conduct since taking office must be 
considered a confirmation of the charge 
made by their political opponents during 
the campaign that in standing for 'law 
and order* they were in reality standing 
for the coal operators against the strik- 
ers, for industrial absolutism against in- 
dustrial democracy, and that their con- 
ception of maintaining law and order was 
the ruthless suppression of the strike and 
imprisonment or execution of the men 
who dared to lead it, this to serve as an 
object lesson to others who might at- 
tempt to lead a similar revolt in the 
future." 

Discussing the causes of the strike the 
report says: 

CAUSES OF THE STRIKE. 

"The Colorado strike was a revolt by 
whole communities against arbitrary eco- 
nomic, political and social domination by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and 
the smaller coal mining companies that 
followed its lead. This domination has 
been carried on to such an extreme that 
two entire counties of southern Colorado 
for years have been deprived of popular 



government, while large groups of their 
citizens have been stripped of their liber- 
ties, robbed of portions of their earnings, 
subjected to ruthless persecution and 
abuse, and reduced to a state of economic 
and political serfdom. Not only the gov- 
ernment of these counties, but of the 
State, has been brought under this domi- 
nation and forced or induced to do the 
companies* bidding, and the same com- 
panies have even flouted the will of the 
people of the nation as expressed by the 
President of the United States. 

"Economic domination was achieved by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and its 
followers through the ruthless suppres- 
sion of unionism, accomplished by the 
use of the power of summary discharge, 
the black list, armed guards and spies, 
and by the active aid of venal State, 
county and town officials, who placed the 
entire machinery of the law at the dis- 
posal of the companies in their persecu- 
tion of organizers and union members. 

"This economic domination was main- 
tained by the companies in order that 
they might be free to obey or disregard 
State laws governing coal mining as they 
pleased ; arbitrarily determine wages and 
working conditions; and retain arbitrary 
power to discharge without stated cause. 
The power to discharge was in turn used 
as a club to force employes and their 
families to submit to company control of 
every activity in the mining communities, 
from the selling of liquor and groceries 
to the choice of teachers, ministers of the 
gospel, election judges, and town and 
county officials. In the cases of several 
companies, the suppression of unionism 
was used also to deny checkweighmen to 
the men in order that the miners might 
be cheated of part of their earnings. 

"Political domination was achieved by 
the companies by the use of their monop- 
oly of employment to suppress free 
speech, free press and free assembly, by 
the appointment of company officials as 
election judges, by the formation of a 
political partnership with the liquor inter- 
ests, and, in the case of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, also by the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money to 
influence votes during campaigns, and by 
resort to other forms of fraud and cor- 
ruption. Where a public official refused 
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to do their bidding, he was whipped into 
line through pressure from interests that 
responded to the economic power of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and its 
followers. 

"This political domination was main- 
tained by the companies in order that 
they might ignore or defy State laws 
enacted to safeguard the interests of 
their employes, prevent legislation by 
State or county unfavorable to their in- 
terests and obtain such legislation as they 
wished, control coroners and judges and 
thus prevent injured emplqyes.from col- 
lecting damages ; and flagrantly disregard 
the constitutional and statutory guaran- 
tees that otherwise would have prevented 
them from procuring the imprisonment, 
deportation or killing of union organizers 
and strikers. 

"The policies and acts of the executive 
ofl&cials of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, and of the other companies 
that acted with them, had the hearty sup- 
port and endorsement of the greatest 
and most powerful financial interest in 
America, that of John D. Rockefellei*, /r., 
who controlled the company through 
ownership of approximately 40 per cent, 
of its stock and bonds. Letters from 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., heartily approving 
of his company's refusal to meet repre- 
sentatives of the strikers, of the measures 
taken to suppress the strike, and of the 
coercion of the governor that resulted in 
throwing the State troops on the side of 
the owners, were shown not only to 
executive officers of his company, but to 
other operators who followed its lead, 
and his support contributed largely to the 
unyielding and lawless policy that finally 
resulted in the horrors of the Ludlow 
massacre and the intervention of the 
Federal government. 

"After the system of political and eco- 
nomic absolutism outlined above had 
driven the miners to revolt, the owners 
not only obstinately refused to admit the 
possibility of any grievance, but at a time 
when they could have prevented a strike 
by merely granting a conference to the 
union officials, they chose instead to 
refuse the conference and in doing so 
made themselves responsible for the dis- 
asters and tragedy that followed. Letters 
from the president and chairman of the 



executive board of the Colorado Fuel Sc 
Iron Company to Mr. Rockefeller's office 
show that these officers fully realized the 
gravity of the situation before the strike, 
and also that they believed a strike could 
have been averted by the mere granting 
of a conference. Yet their refusal even 
to meet representatives of the union had 
from the beginning the warm approval 
and endorsement of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

"The refusal of the operators to accede 
to any plan for settlement involving a 
personal meeting between themselves and 
the strike leaders or any slightest reces- 
sion from their original attitude con- 
tinued throughout the strike, and eventu- 
ally took the form of a rejection, amount- 
ing to rebuffal, of a plan that was urged 
upon them by the President of the United 
States and that was supported by the 
public opinion of the nation. This con- 
tinued and persistent defiance of the pub- 
lic interest, as that interest was urged 
upon them by the highest representative 
of the people, continued to have the sup- 
port and endorsement of Mr. Rockefeller, 
without which there is doubt that it could 
have been sustained." 

Discussing the situation in Colorado 
today, the report says : 

"The defeat of the strike by the meth- 
ods that have been described left the 
Colorado operators free to operate their 
properties exactly as they saw fit. The 
United Mine Workers have, at least tem- 
porarily, abandoned their effort to organ- 
ize the miners, and the large operators 
other than the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company are as determined as ever that 
there shall be no democratic organization 
of the industry which they control. 

"At the mines of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company a plan purporting to pro- 
vide the miners with easy access to Com- 
pany officials, and with other advantages 
of collective bargaining, has been an- 
nounced by Mr. Rockefeller and his sub- 
ordinates, and has been widely heralded 
by them as evidence that, the strike hav- 
ing been defeated, they are now willing 
to grant of their own free will and accord 
what they stubbornly refused to give 
under the duress of the strike. Before 
considering the merits of this plan it 
must be pointed out that the spirit actuat- 
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ing those who conceived and executed It 
was the spirit of men who give as a 
charity or a favor that which they had 
denied when demanded as a right. Even 
if we grant that the concession has sub- 
stantial value, it must still be character- 
ized not as a concession to democratic 
principles, but as an instance of that 
handing down of favors in which auto- 
crats and despots always have delighted. 

"But after a study of the plan as dis- 
closed in the testimony of Mr. Rockefel- 
ler and Reverend Mr. Gaddis, and in the 
public announcements of President Wel- 
born, it is found that it embodies none of 
the principles of effectual collective bar- 
gaining and instead is a hypocritical pre- 
tense of granting what is in reality with- 
held. 

"The testimony and correspondence not 
only prove this, but they contain indis- 
putable evidence that the plan was con- 
ceived and carried out, not for the pur- 
pose of aiding the Company's employes 
in Colorado, but for the purpose of 
ameliorating or removing the unfavor- 
able criticism of Mr. Rockefeller which 
had arisen throughout the country fol- 
lowing his rejection of President Wil- 
son's plan of settlement, and which had 
found utterance even in those conserva- 
tive circles and newspapers in Eastern 
cities where Mr. Rockefeller's self- 
esteem could not escape injury by such 
criticism. 

"In considering the correspondence and 
testimony that will here be quoted, it 
must be borne in mind that Mr. Welborn 
is still the President of the Company and 
the dominating executive official on the 
ground in Colorado. If it appears that 
Mr. Welborn's spirit and attitude toward 
the new plan, as disclosed in his corre- 
spondence while this plan was being 
formulated, were such as to convince the 
recipient of his letters that he was tem- 
peramentally and by conviction unfitted 
for the carrying out of any plan for real 
collective bargaining, then Mr. Rockefel- 
ler's retention and continued support of 
Mr. Welborn must be taken as a measure 
of his own sincereity regarding the plan. 

"Mr. Welborn's conception of collective 
bargaining and of an ideal arrangement 
for safeguarding the wage earners' inter- 



ests is expressed in the following sen- 
tence in his letter of October 9, 1914 : 

" 'I am impressed with the importance 
of so composing whatever committees are 
found advisable as to make it appear that 
they all 'represent one interest; in other 
words, that there is but one interest 
which is in every sense of the word com- 
mon, yet having it understood that the 
committee is as free to consider any com- 
plaints or grievances of the men as 
though it were one actually of their own 
selection.' 

"This notfon that the interests of the 
employer and employe are common when 
applied to distribution of product is a 
fallacy that can hardly be advanced with 
sincerity by a man of intelligence. Yet 
it apparently animates Mr. Rockefeller's 
attitude, and he even considers it con- 
sistent with the existence of a system of 
collective bargaining. It need scarcely be 
pointed out, first, that the plan outlined 
by the letters and testimony here quoted 
does not provide an effective organiza- 
tion of the Company's own employes, and 
second, that if it did these employes 
would still be unable to maintain bargain- 
ing equality without the support of a 
nation-wide organization such as only the 
United Mine Workers can give. 

"The correspondence and statements 
already quoted show that so far from 
being a plan that provides for collective 
bargaining, it is a plan conceived and 
executed by men who were determined 
that no element of real collective bar- 
gaining should enter into it. 

"The effectiveness of such a plan lies 
wholly in its tendency to deceive the pub- 
lic and lull criticism, while permitting the 
Company to maintain its absolute power. 

"Reverend Mr. Gaddis continued to 
serve the Company as superintendent of 
its Sociological Department until Febru- 
ary, 1915, or several weeks after the date 
on which the new plan became operative. 
Testifying before this Commission at 
Washington, he said : 

"*0f the much advertised welfare 
agent, "as a mediator between the Com- 
pany and its employes," we believe his 
work will only tend to intensify the de- 
spicable oppressiveness of the past few 
years. One super at least has already 
been informed, sub rosa, that there need 
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be no undue concern about this new 
officer limiting their suzerainty. He had 
been in the field but a few weeks when he 
effected the discharge of a man with a 
family to support, on the word of a 
woman of questionable character. The 
evicted employe was given no opportunity 
to present his side of the case. 

" 'It is almost farce to presume that a 
pet appointee would fearlessly and im- 
partially bring things to the surface, that 
would disturb the imperturbable equanim- 
ity of the one who must O. K. his 
monthly salary account 

" *The assembling of camp delegates in 
Bower's old office on January 19th, in 
which complaints were solicited; and a 
generally bumptious good time with free 
auto rides, banquet and theater party as a 
part of the program ; in addition all ex- 
penses being paid to and from their re- 
spective camps, was a decided hit. 

"*A good square kick could hardly be 
expected from such sources. 

"'Again the remembrance of so many 
of their former comrades being "canned" 
for squealing would not be forgotten 
amidst the grandeur and informality of 
their temporary environment. 

"*A few weeks after this meeting a 
representative from headquarters in- 
quired of a super if "the men thought we 
were trying to put one over on them?" 
There is room for suspicion that "one is 
being put over on the public and that 
various investigating committees are hav- 
ing dust thrown into their eyes;" for 
presto, the lion has been changed into 
the Iamb ! 

"*If the investigating committees can 
be kept out of Colorado for the next six 
months or a year the old shackles of 
oppression will have received so many 
new rivets, that it will take the hellish 
fires of another strike to loosen them.' " 

The report charges that "no plan of any 
sort for hearing grievances and giving 
the men even a pretense of representation 
was favorably considered by the Com- 
pany until, in rejecting President Wil- 
son's plan of settlement it became neces- 
sary to propose some counter plan in 
order to appease public criticism." 

The report charges that "Mr. Rocke- 
feller made no effort to disclaim full re- 
sponsibility as the controlling influence 



behind the operators until after the so- 
called Ludlow massacre." Discussing 
this point the report says: 

"The evidence shows that the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company played a master 
hand in determining the policy of the 
operators, and in maintaining that policy 
after it was announced. This Company 
mined from thirty-five to forty per cent 
of the coal produced in Colorado and 
employed nearly three times as many 
miners as the second largest company. 
For more than ten years its largest 
stockholder and dominating director had 
been John D. Rockefeller, and since 1907 
a personal representative of Mr. Rocke- 
feller had been in active charge of its 
management as chairman of the board of 
directors, vice-president and treasurer. 
This official was Mr. L. M. Bowers, a 
man sixty-nine years of age, who had 
been employed by Mr. Rockefeller to 
manage various industries for twenty 
years, and whose deep-seated opposition 
and animosity toward labor unions and 
the practice of collective bargaining must 
have been well known to his employer 
when he was sent to Colorado to repre- 
sent the Rockefeller interest." 

[To be continued in next issue.] 



WATER IS HARDER THAN 

IRON. AT HIGH VELOCITY. 



Do you realize how hard water is when 
a boat sails through it at full speed? 
Water passing at fifty miles an hour is 
not the limpid liquid we are accustomed 
to bathe in. If you put your arm over- 
board from a hydroplane, running fifty 
miles an hour, and strike a wave crest, 
the probability is that you will break 
your arm or wrist, because at that speed 
the water has not time to give, or even 
to change shape, and striking it is like 
striking so much metal. 

If a swordsman should enter one of 
the great hydraulic quarries, where a 
stream of water, under enormous head, 
is used to wash down hillsides, and at- 
tempt to cut into one of those streams, 
his sword would fly in pieces without 
being able to penetrate the water. The 
stream is like a bar of iron. 
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NO RIGHT RECOGNIZED 

BY INJUNCTION JUDGES. 



Trinidad, Col., July 15. — Editor 
O'Xeill, of the Trinidad Free Press, lets 
fly this round of shrapnel at labor in- 
junctions: 

"The injunction, as a general rule, 
recognizes scarcely any legal rights that 
are presumed to be guaranteed to Ameri- 
can citizenship, and ignores the organic 
law of State and nation with as much 
insolence as was shown by a master to 
his slave in the ante-bellum days. 

"Labor in its campaign against injunc- 
tions, is demanding no favors from our 
judicial department of government, but 
labor being conscious of judicial prostitu- 
tion to protect privilege, is sounding a 
protest against the usurped power of 
courts, which usurpation of authority and 
power, is utilized to make more formida- 
ble the intrenched position of special in- 
terests and to weaken the citadel in 
which human rights are presumed to be 
safe from the ruthless hand of the de- 
stroyer. 

"The courts are powerful and will re- 
sort to every weapon to retain the au- 
thority which has been exercised in the 
past, but the people, whose sovereign will 
created the judiciary, arc mightier than 
the creature of their creation. 

"The will of the people is as mighty as 
truth, and 'truth crushed to earth will 
rise again.' 

"I^abor is opposed to the injunction, for 
labor has long ago discovered that the 
injunction is the most favored weapon of 
the employer upon which he depends to 
defeat the strike and to put the boycott 
in the morgue. 

"The campaign launched against the in- 
junction may be a long drawn-out battle, 
but the brawn and bone of this country, 
standing under the flag of unionism, have 
no doubts as to the ultimate results." 



MAKE DISCONTENT A CRIME. 



Anniston, Ala., July 15. — Several 
years ago this State invented a principle 
and passed a law under which an em- 
ployer could hold any person, once enter- 
ing a contract, to serve as long as the 
employer pleased. The United States 



Supreme Court said the principle was 
wrong and the law was unconstitutional. 

The Anniston city council is now sing- 
ing the old song with a new tune, and has 
fixed things so that one man may quit, 
but that's the limit. The city council has 
awakened to industrial unrest, and has 
passed a law covering the question. 

Hereafter it will be illegal for two or 
more persons to conspire for the purpose 
of preventing any other person, firm or 
corporation from carrying on any lawful 
business or interfering with same. To 
stop some judge from applying this law 
to other than workers, the city council 
provides that "nothing herein shall pre- 
vent any person from soliciting trade or 
business for a competitive business." 

It is also unlawful for any one to "en- 
tice, decoy or persuade any apprentice or 
servant to leave the service or employ- 
ment of his master." 

In their love for peace and harmony, 
and to give fair warning to all f omenters 
of discontent, the city fathers provide 
that any violator of this peonage de- 
fender shall be sentenced to six months* 
hard labor on the streets of Anniston. 



"Every one in our family is some kind 
of animal," said Jimmie to the amazed 
preacher. 

"Why, you shouldn't say that!" the 
good man exclaimed. 

"Well," said Jimmie, "mother's a dear, 
the baby is mother's little lamb, Fm the 
kid and dad's the goat." 



Ask for the Label. 




WANTED: TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purchase bread only which bears 



THIS 



It is the only weapon the bakery worker* 
have which aids them in securing living wage*, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which does 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid th« 
bakery workers in their struggle against th« 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 
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PRESS ABSTRACT OF REPORT 

ON THE COLORADO STRIKE. 



By G£orgs p. West. 

[Ordered prints by resolution of the CommisstOH.] 
Continued /rom July issue. 

"From first to last Mr. Bowers, as 
shown by his letter to Mr. Rockefeller's 
office, saw nothing in the struggle of the 
miners for the right to organize for col- 
lective bargaining except a plot by 'social- 
ists/ 'anarchists/ and 'political dema- 
gogues* to wrest the control of the mines 
from their owners. His letters to Mr. 
Rockefeller, Jr., early in the strike show 
him to have been bitter and prejudiced in 
the extreme, with an adherence to the 
individualistic economic doctrines of a 
century ago that was almost grotesque in 
its intensity. 

"Back of Mr. Bowers and President 
Welborn in determining and maintaining 
the operator's policies stood John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., whose enthusiastic ap- 
proval and indorsement of these policies 
gave incalculable moral and material sup- 
port to both his own subordinates and to 
the executive officials of other companies. 
Mr. Rockefeller's indorsement and ap- 
proval was accorded promptly at the be- 
ginning of the strike in the form of per- 
sonal letters to Mr. Bowers, which were 
shown not only to the executive officers 
of the Company, but to the heads of 
other companies as well. It is greatly to 
be doubted if the Colorado operators 
could have maintained their unyielding 



and defiant attitude of opposition to the 
enlightened public opinion of the entire 
nation had they not been bulwarked by 
the material and moral power wielded by 
the possessor of the hugest private for- 
tune in the world. 

"Mr. Rockefeller's power to direct the 
policies of his own company is admitted 
and needs no discussion. But It is alleged 
that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
was but one of many, and by itself unable 
to control the situation. 

"Examination of the evidence shows 
that Mr. Rockefeller's agents admitted 
the company's leadership in the counsels 
of the operators during the first seven 
months of the strike. 

"It was not until the horror of the 
Ludlow massacre had shocked and out- 
raged the nation and brought upon its 
perpetrators the wrath and loathing of 
every decent citizen that Mr. Rockefeller, 
for the first time, makes the point that 
his company was but one of many, and 
that Mr. Bowers in Denver, his supreme 
self-complacency staggered for the min- 
ute, writes his employer, *we have been 
given altogether too prominent a place in 
this trouble.' 

"Mr. Bowers used this phrase five days 
after the Ludlow massacre. The same 
sudden desire to minimize his part in the 
affair apparently animated Mr. Rockefel- 
ler in New York at about the same time. 
Telegraphing to Mr. Bowers on April 
26th, while the tide of the nation's anger 
still rose about him, Mr. Rockefeller 
asked : 

"'How many coal companies are in- 
volved in the strike?' 

"*What proportion of their normal 
total output does your company repre- 
sent?' Answer ten West Fifty- fourth 
Street. 

"Contrast Mr. Bower's modesty after 
Ludlow with his early boastfulness. On 
November 18 he wrote Mr. Rockefeller: 

"'Personally the strain has been very 
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great on Mr. Welhom, who has been the 
recognized leader among the operators.' 

"While Mr. Rockefeller may have fully 
believed that conditions in the Colorado 
mines had been greatly improved since 
Mr. Bowers was sent there, and were as 
good or better than conditions prevailinof 
in other fields, it is submitted that even a 
cursoiy reading of Mr. Bower's letters 
should have revealed to his employer that 
here was a man temperamentally and in- 
tellectually incapable of dealing wisely 
and fairly with a strike involving the- 
vital rights and interests of thousands of 
employes and their families, and seriously 
menacing the peace and well being of a 
State. Mr. Bowers' letters alone should 
have been sufficient to convince Mr. 
Rockefeller that the writer was irritable, 
arbitrary and obstinate to an exceptional 
degree; that he was a survival of the 
dark age of theory and practice regarding 
industrial relations ; that he was ignorant 
of the characters and records of the men 
whom he opposed; and that finally his 
attitude toward the government of the 
State and nation was contemptuous, hos- 
tile and defiant. 

"Xor could Mr. Rockefeller be acquit- 
ted even had Mr. Bowers concealed these 
qualities in his, correspondence with 26 
Broadway. From the day, seven days 
before the strike began, when he avoided 
an interview sought by a mediator of the 
Federal government, Mr. Rockefeller re- 
fused to enter upon any independent in- 
vestigation in order to determine for 
himself the true situation in Colorado, 
before he threw all the enormous power 
of his personal support behind the men 
who set themselves to the task of crush- 
ing the revolt of 8,000 miners. 

"Yet the men whose unsupported word 
he accepted were almost strangers to him. 
They were men who could not have ad- 
mitted the grievances complained of with- 
out admitting themselves guilty of crimes 
against society. But their denial was all 
that Mr. Rockefeller required before pro- 
jecting himself into the situation as a 
decisive factor. 

"That Mr. Rockefeller's support of his 
Colorado officials became a factor of tre- 
mendous importance, if not a decisive 
factor, in preventing a peaceful settle- 



ment is made clear by a study of the 
testimony and correspondence. 

"On May 13, 1913, Mr. Bowers wrote 
to Mr. Rockefeller's secretary: *It is 
well known that the Rockefeller interests 
are managing the affairs of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.' Business men, min- 
isters, college professors, editors, and the 
general public knew that Mr. Bowers and 
Mr. Wclborn represented the greatest 
financial interest in the world. They 
represented this interest in a compara- 
tively new State, where dependence on 
'Eastern capital' and the habit of sedu- 
lously cultivating the friendship of east- 
ern investors still held. They represented 
the world's greatest investor in a com- 
munity of small business men newly- 
arrived in the charmed circle of wealth 
and power and acutely sensitive to the 
glamor that surrounds the world's finan- 
cially powerful. 

"In the business community of Denver 
Mr. Rockefeller's agents had a prestige 
comparable to that of those strong men 
of Rome sent out from the world's capi- 
tal to carry its grandeur into distant 
provinces. Thr^e newspaper publishers, 
preachers of the gospel, obscure officers 
of the militia, looked to Mr. Rockefeller, 
a stranger in distant New York, for suc- 
cor in their financial distress. When the 
United States government, warned of the 
discontent and the impending revolt in 
the coal fields, moved to prevent a dis- 
astrous strike, it was to Mr. Rockefeller's 
office in New York that this government 
sent its mediator. It was to Mr. Rocke- 
feller that a Cabinet Officer appealed early 
in the strike, and Mr. Rockefeller's 
answer then, in contrast with his attitude 
after Ludlow, carried no denial or repu- 
diation of his supreme authority and 
power." 

There submitted many extracts from 
the correspondence between Messrs. 
Bowers and Rockefeller in Denver and 
Mr. Rockefeller, or members of his per- 
sonal staff, at 26 Broadway, all bearing 
on the question of Mr. Rockefeller's re- 
sponsibility. 

The report continues: 

"But Mr. Rockefeller's part in the Col- 
orado conflict was not confined to these 
letters of praise and indorsement which 
so heartened and sustained the Colorado 
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Operators. Prior to the massacre at Lud- 
low on April 20tli, the letters proved quite 
sufficient for Mr. Rockefeller's purpose. 
But the storm of popular wrath that rose 
after Ludlow demanded more active par- 
ticipation. It was then that Mr. Rocke- 
feller initiated the nation-wide publicity 
campaign by which he hoped to convince 
the country that the strikers, and not his 
company's mine-guard-militiamen, were 
responsible for the deaths of thirteen 
women and children who perished at 
Ludlow, and that the strike itself, instead 
of a struggle for freedom, was a revolt 
by bloodthirsty and anarchistic foreign- 
ers, led by men who obtained huge in- 
comes from organized agitation and law- 
lessness. 

"Still hiding behind his executive of- 
ficials in Denver, Mr. Rockefeller em- 
ployed a publicity expert and advanced 
him money from his personal funds to 
begin the campaign. He chose for the 
purpose Mr. Ivy L. Lee. publicity agent 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
President of that railroad consented that 
Mr. Lee should devote a part of his time 
to Mr, Rockefeller's service, and the 
pamphlets and bulletins were to be dis- 
patched in bulk from Mr. Lee's Phila- 
delphia office to Denver, for distribution 
from the office of the Colorado Fuel &. 
Iron Company. They were to go forth 
under the name of the operators' com- 
mittee, as correct information gathered 
and written on the scene by men familiar 
at first hand with the facts. 

"Early in the summer of 1914 there be- 
gan that remarkable publicity campaign 
by which Mr. Rockefeller flooded the 
nation with bulletin after bulletin, de- 
fending the coal operators and denounc- 
ing the strikers and their leaders. These 
bulletins contained false and deceptive 
statements. Salaries paid to officials of 
the United Mine Workers in Colorado 
for the year ending November, 1913, were 
conspicuously displayed as salaries for 
the nine weeks ending in that montli. 
This gross and palpable slander was 
mailed to thousands of congressmen, 
editors, ministers of the gospel, school 
teachers, public officials, business and pro- 
fessional men whose names appeared on 
Mr. Lee's carefully prepared mailing lists. 
Mo correction was made until it had been 



exposed by this Commission during the 
hearing in Denver in December, 1914. 

"The preparation and distribution of 
these bulletins was carried on with the 
greatest secrecy as to the authorship of 
Mr. Lee and as to his employment by 
Mr. Rockefeller. When tliis Commission 
demanded the name of the writers of the 
bulletins of Mr. Welborn, during the 
hearing in December, Mr. Welborn re- 
fused to answer until he had coasulted 
his attorney. Even then he carefully re- 
frained from revealing the fact that tlie 
publicity campaign had been initiated and 
paid for by Mr. Rockefeller. 

"Has the Colorado strike opened the 
eyes of Mr. Rockefeller and his associates 
to the necessity, wisdom or moral obliga- 
tion pointing toward radical concessions 
and changes in Colorado? The evidence 
justifying an affirmative answer is lack- 
in e". 

"The Rev. Mr. Gaddis visited all the 
camps of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany and had exceptional opportunity to 
meet the miners and superintendents and 
to ascertain the actual conditions. Testi- 
fying in May, 1915, he summed up his 
judgment of the situation existing in 
these camps in the following language: 

" 'I have never seen a situation to my 
mind more despicable and damnable. 
* * * * * It is an oligarchy that is 
controlling everything.' " 

"The direct cause of the strike," says 
the report, "was the refusal of the mine 
owners, led by the Rockefeller Company, 
to grant a conference to representatives 
of the strikers.'' The report says, after 
relating at length efforts of the union 
officials to obtain a conference during the 
summer of 1913 and prior to the strike : 

"Spies and local officials had kept the 
operators fully informed of the unrest 
existing in the coal camps. That this 
unrest was of long standing is shown by 
Mr. Bowers' letter of Sept. 19, 1913, to 
Mr. Murphy, in which he tells of the 
steps taken within the preceding year or 
two to forestall agitation. Before the 
strike began Mr. Welborn wrote to a 
director in New York, Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Clements, expressing the writer's anxiety 
and predicting that most of the men 
would go out if a strike was called. 

"In his letter of Sept. 19 to Mr. Rocke- 
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feller's office, Mr. Bowers makes the sig- 
nificant admission that the operators be- 
lieved they could avoid the strike by 
merely granting a conference to the 
union officials. He writes : 

" *The strike is called for the 23rd, but 
it is thought on the part of a good many 
operators that the officials, anticipating 
being whipped, will undertake to sneak 
out if they can secure even an interview 
with the operators, which so far as they 
have been unable to do, tfius boasting 
before the public that they have secured 
the principal point; namely, recognition 
of the union. 

"It was three days before the date of 
this letter that Mr. Rockefeller in New 
York had declined to see Mr. Ethelbert 
Stewart, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and instead had directed 
his attorney, Mr. Murphy, to receive Mr. 
Stewart and to refer him to the execu- 
tive officials in Colorado. 

**In the light of Mr. Bowers' admission 
that a mere conference would have pre- 
vented a strike, the operators' refusal to 
grant such a conference must be regard- 
ed as making them responsible for all the 
disasters that followed. For it was a 
policy opposed to the spirit and the prac- 
tice of the times, and the state of mind 
which dictated it can only be explained 
on the theory that the habit of arbitrary 
power had fastened itself on the men 
who ruled the coal mining counties from 
their offices in Denver." 

The report charges Mr. Rockefeller 
and other operators with misrepresenting 
the facts regarding a conference with 
striking employes held in Gov. Ammons' 
office on November 26, 1913. This con- 
ference led to the plan of settlement con- 
tained in Gov Ammons' letter of Novem- 
ber 27th. The report says : 

"The effort is made to convince the 
public that in meeting their men and 
accepting the Governor's proposition the 
operators conceded all that reasonable 
men could ask, and that the strikers in 
rejecting it became responsible for an un- 
justifiable continuance of the strike. 
Therefore it is important to arrive at a 
correct conclusion regarding the validity 
of the operator's action as an effort in 
good faith to meet the strikers half way 



and as a modification of their previous 
arbitrary refusal to yield an inch. 

"But the most conclusive evidence re- 
garding the bad faith of the operators in 
this alleged consent to meet their men is 
contained in the following extract from 
the examination of Mr. Ivy L. Lee at 
Washington, in May, 1915. Mr. Lee had 
visited Colorado and had become, since 
the strike, a director representing Mr. 
Rockefeller in the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company : 

"Commissioner Weinstock: 'Are you 
aware of the fact, Mr. Lee, that it was 
brought out in the testimony here, that 
the operators did meet with representa- 
tives of the strikers in the office of the 
Governor some two months after the 
strike took place ?' 

"Mr. Lee : *Yes, that has been brought 
out, Mr. Weinstock; but I cannot say 
that I have been impressed with the fact 
that the representatives of the men who 
met the operators were truly representa- 
tive.' 

"Commissioner Weinstock : *Now, will 
you explain in what way they did and did 
not represent the men?' 

"Mr. Lee: *Well, I just give you my 
impression. I have not been impressed 
with the representative character of that 
committee.* 

"Commissioner Weinstock: *Do you 
recall who the members were?* 

"Mr. Lee : *I do not. I simply give yon 
a general impression. My feeling is that 
that was one serious mistake.' 

"Commissioner Weinstock: 'Meeting 
these men in the office of the Governor?' 

"Mr. Lee : 'It was the failure to meet 
the real representatives and talk it over 
with them.* 

"Commissioner Weinstock : 'You don't 
know how these men were chosen that 
met in the Governor's office?* 

"Mr. Lee : * No ; I simply give you my 
impression as to their general standing.* * 

Discussing the company's rejection of 
President Wilson's plan of settlement, the 
report quotes a letter from Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Rockefeller's attorney, to President 
Welborn as follows: 

"The fact that the President of the 
United States has suggested a plan of 
settlement and has given it out to the 
public produces a delicate situation which 
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we have no doubt you gentlemen in the 
West will handle in the same careful and 
diplomatic way in which you have han- 
dled the whole situation thus far, avoid- 
ing on the one hand any entanglement 
with the labor union and on the other 
hand an attitude which would arouse a 
hostile public opinion. We are, of course, 
greatly interested, and if you think we 
can be of any service in helping you to 
prepare a reply we shall be most happy to 
collaborate on any draft of one which 
you may send us." 

And the report adds : 

"Mr. Rockefeller here sends his in- 
struction that there be no entanglement 
with the labor union, which, it apparently 
was feared, might grow out of an accept- 
ance of the President's plan. The letter 
of Mr. Murphy clearly conveys Mr. 
Rockefeller's wish that his Colorado of- 
ficials shall not be unduly impressed or 
swayed from their course merely by a 
request from the President of the United 
States. 

"Enough has been told to prove that a 
spirit of accommodation or conciliation at 
no time actuated either the Colorado 
operators or Mr. Rockefeller. The evi- 
dence is conclusive that such a spirit, if 
manifested, would have prevented the 
strike and all the disastrous events that 
accompanied it." 

Discussing violence the report states 
that the first act of violence in connection 
with the strike was the killing of Gerald 
Lippiatt, an organizer for the union, by a 
Baldwin-Felts detective in the employ of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. It adds : 

"But the question as to who committed 
the first act of violence is of minor im- 
portance. Conditions in the coal mining 
district were such that violence was in- 
evitable. The testimony of Sheriff Jef- 
ferson Farr and former Undersheriff 
John McQuarrie proves that men accus- 
tomed to the ready use of a revolver or 
rifle had been imported into the district 
in large numbers from Texas, New 
Mexico, West Virginia, and other sec- 
tions by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany and its associates. These mercenary 
adventurers had been employed and 
armed by the coal companies prior to the 
strike, and had been given deputy sheriffs' 
commissions by the sheriffs of Las Ani- 



mas and Huerfano Counties, who were 
political partners and agents of the coal 
companies. 

"When the miners left their homes on 
company property and established tent 
colonies on land leased by the United 
Mine Workers, they knew that they could 
expect no protection from officers of the 
law. A sheriff who at the company's 
behest would deputize hundreds of men 
whom he had never seen, and who, for 
all he knew, 'might be red-handed mur- 
derers fresh from the scenes of their 
crimes,' could not be counted upon to 
safeguard the rights of striking employes 
of a company that was his partner in the 
liquor business and his political master. 
Mr. Lawson, the most prominent Colo- 
rado official of the United Mine Workers, 
knew from bitter experience how low the 
sheriff of Huerfano County would stoop 
to aid the operators and to crush the 
strike. The scene was set, so far as the 
operators were concerned, for a repeti- 
tion of 1903 and 1904, when every con- 
stitutional right of the strikers had been 
violated and they had been deported, im- 
prisoned and assaulted. 

"At the inception of the strike it seems 
clear that the union officials and the 
strikers determined that 1903 was not to 
be repeated; that at the first attempt of 
the operators' private army to override 
their rights, there should be resistance. 
But it was clearly established that the 
operators had employed 326 armed mine 
guards in Huerfano County alone prior 
to September 1st, and that no step to arm 
the strikers was taken by union officials 
until twelve days after that date. Mr. 
Welborn gives September 12th as the 
first date when, it is alleged by the oper- 
ators, arms were purchased of a Pueblo 
hardware dealer by agents of the union. 

"In addition to the presence of large 
numbers of armed guards and the 
absence of honest and impartial public 
officials to control them, there existed the 
elements of violence that are common to 
all large strikes. The strikers had 
established tent colonies at strategic posi- 
tions near the mouths of canyons in 
which the mines were situated, so that 
strike breakers going from the railroad 

CorUtnued on page 12 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 




Is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 

€5itorial. 

Some employers get so in love with 
themselves that they like the sound of 
the ringing bells of a welfare proposition 
for the people they have in their employ. 
They pay skinny wages and keep their 
people with their noses to the grindstone 
for long hours, and then state that the 
Vvorkers are so improvident that they 
never save anything out of their earn- 
ings. The bigger the Trust, the lower 
sound the bells; the bigger the Trust, 
the poorer the pay — somewhere between 
$1.40 to $2.00 per day. 

Some of these fellows, seeking a place 
in the social sun, turn their minds to 
doing something that may be construed 
by the unthinking and uninitiated public 
as a grand plan. They start up some 



kind of welfare plan, old age pensions or 
something of the kind, in which can be 
hidden a pull-back string attached to a 
spring, which when pulled will deprive 
the employe of all rights under it. In 
advertising this scheme of social benevo- 
lence, however, this string is very care- 
fully concealed from view and the public 
of course has only the bright side of the 
welfare proposition to judge it by. They 
do not know the skinny wages that are 
paid to the employes, who are in reality 
paying the piper, and the employer get- 
ting the social aggrandizement and being 
hailed as a philanthropist they pose in 
the sunlight and their employes must 
grind along on a starvation wage. 

If the public really knew the facts in 
the case, a very different view would be 
taken of some of the much advertised 
welfare schemes. Why do not such em- 
ployers pay their employes a decent wage, 
give them a chance to say a good word 
for their employer, and have a chance to 
live like American citizens, and raise 
their children as such, giving them a 
chance to become competent to battle 
with the worlds of troubles that are 
bound to come sooner or later in any 
station of life in which they may find 
themselves. If their employes were get- 
ting a decent wage there would be little 
use, from the wage earners' point of view, 
for these welfare schemes; they would 
then build for themselves the protection 
for old age which is never for long 
absent from their minds. It may be true 
that there are a few who are not frugal 
enough, but the percentage is too small 
to give any large warrant to the social 
aggrandizement schemes that have been 
forced upon the employes of many cor- 
porations. Many of the employes sec 
through the scheme, having put it under 
the X-ray and noted the strings that are 
hidden away in its folds. They have no 
alternative ; it is either get into it, or lose 
their jobs, so the lesser of the two evils 
is taken, but the most of them know that 
a string may be pulled on them at any 
time. They cannot open their mouths on 
the subject or a string will be pulled and 
they will be looking for another job in 
short order. 



An old saw says, "listeners never hear 
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any good of themselves." A discovery 
has been made in the rooms in which 
President Mahon used in directing the 
recent strike of the Street Carmen had 
been secretly fitted with a dictagraph. It 
is safe to say that among other things 
recorded by the dictagraph, Mr. Shonts 
heard nothing particularly good of him- 
self, and it is a question whether the 
records produced anything that did the 
great corporation any good. The little 
information gathered by the detective 
hounds was not enough to prevent the 
Street Carmen from organizing — ^the 
essential point of accomplishment. The 
joke seems to have been turned against 
the listeners. The Cinderella slipper, 
however, gave the implacement of the 
device to the world, it catching in the 
hole which was made in the floor of the 
room above President Mahon's room so 
that the recording disc could be secreted 
in the chandelier hanging in the room 
below. The detectives who installed the 
device no doubt made a good thing out 
of it, having been well paid for their 
work, but produced httle 



A Klan, self-constituted as a law and 
order regulator in San Francisco, were 
handed a jolt that they can nurse for 
some time to come, and it is to be hoped 
that they will now disband. 

This Klan assumed the duties of prose- 
cutor in the cases of some pickets who 
were doing their duties in a law-abiding 
way. 

The judges in reviewing the cases in 
court learned of the Klan and its 
activities. 

The prosecuting attorney told the 
judges that he was perfectly competent 
to handle the cases and had not solicited 
the proffered assistance which the Klan 
was so urgently pressing upon the court. 

The Court pushed his glasses up over 
his forehead and in a way becoming the 
Court, politely informed the Klan that 
the District Attorney and the Court were 
amply competent to properly adjudicate 
the cases in court and render justice be- 
fore the law without the Klan*s assist- 
ance. 

After the hearing of the cases the 
pickets were promptly discharged, they 
having not offended against the law. 



The trade unionists in the State of 
Washington seem to be hoeing corn in a 
nasty field of stumps and roots here of 
late. The Antis have been putting all 
sorts of rocks in the way of progressive 
unionism, every attempt at improving the 
condition of the workers being met by 
some legislative obstacle. The latest move 
is one to prevent picketing of the place 
that is manifestly unfair to union labor. 
The Antis seem to be having an inning 
in the legislative game. The latest is the 
following and is a part of Section 1 of a 
statute : 

"Whoever shall, for the purpose of 
carrying on, calling attention to, or ad- 
vertising, directly or indirectly, any con- 
troversy, disagreement or dispute between 
any labor union or organization, or mem- 
ber or members thereof and any person 
engaged in any lawful business, or his 
employe, or for the purpose of hindering 
or preventing such person from conduct- 
ing his business in any lawful way, or 
employing or retaining in his employ any 
person who may lawfully engage in such 
business." 

The trade unionists are putting up a 
good stiff fight in defense of their rights, 
and though somewhat winded and show- 
ing some marks from the scrap, are still 
in the ring with plenty of fight in them 
and will win in the end if they stick to 
their knitting, and keep close up to their 
antagonist. 

We wish our many friends in this 
"defense of rights" movement success, 
after a well-fought fight for right to live 
and the pursuit of happiness, Hbcrty, and 
the right of free speech and freedom 
from tyranny and oppression. 



The Russell Sage Foundation has for 
some time been devoting its energies to 
an investigation of the unskilled workers' 
conditions in Illinois, and in a report re- 
cently published, the findings are very 
interesting. It is hoped that the publicity 
given to the conditions found will lend 
help for the betterment of unskilled 
workers who have been so freely exploit- 
ed and poorly paid. The report says 
"that the wages of unskilled male work- 
ers and the many women workers are too 
low to permit the women to support 
themselves decently or to permit men to 
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suport an average family of five in 
American decency." 

Considerable space is given to the 
salesgirls which is a class of workers who 
are exploited in a shameful manner. It 
thinks that organization of this class of 
employes would be most beneficial, but it 
acknowledges that the task is a very diffi- 
cult one; the unthinking public may be 
reached and made conversant with the 
conditions these girls are compelled to 
work under, but are powerless to help 
themselves. If the consumers could be 
made thoroughly conversant with these 
conditions, a movement could be set on 
foot to cause a withdrawal of patronage 
from the stores where it is known that 
low wages to the salesgirls prevails. The 
report also suggests that an agitation be 
started for a minimum wage legislation 
campaign; that the minimum shall be 
based upon an average cost for support 
of a girl who has to pay her own way 
while devoting her whole working hours 
in the store or other places where she 
may find employment. 

In conclusion it recommends that a 
close study of the present situation be 
made for legislative action, and that the 
problem of unemployment be given a very 
careful consideration to the end that some 
measures of relief may be made effective. 



The Rockefeller plan (or union) has 
been given time to develop any good that 
may be in it, but as yet the good report 
of the corporation "union" has failed to 
materialize. 

The miners, since the adoption of the 
plan by Mr. Rockefeller, have kept their 
hands off, giving the plan a chance to 
work out its own salvation. If we may 
judge the plan by its satisfactory work- 
ing out, the whole thing might well be 
blue-penciled, as it is not working out at 
all ; the fires of discontent are continual- 
ly manifesting themselves by puffs of 
smoke and fiame breaking through the 
crust or blanket that has been spread 
over the whole situation. The plan was 
accepted with a protest from the em- 
ployes in the hope that it would have the 
effect of settling things down to a peace- 
ful basis after the period of carnage with 
State official connivance. 

The miners in Southern Colorado seem 



to have had enough of the paternal union 
and have substituted the trade union for 
it. They have organized under a charter 
from the United Mine Workers of 
America, and the first thing we hear, is a 
report supposed to emanate from the 
paternal Rockefeller union that the 
miners want to strike. The men have 
found that paternalism has the effect of 
stifling liberty of action and freedom of 
thought They have tired of the plan of 
having their every action being made sub- 
ject to the wishes of the boss; in other 
words, being subjugated to boss rule in 
all their rightful prerogatives of free 
men. The Rockefeller union might be 
tolerated in a few places in Europe, but 
it is repugnant to American ideas of 
freedom and liberty and standards for 
government of a free people. 



Long hours of labor and overtime are 
two branches of the same thing that is 
gradually being eliminated. The employ- 
ers have hung on, and on; refusing to 
heed the logic of the contention that long 
hours were harmful. 

I even heard an employer once argue 
that long hours were promotive of good, 
because of the fact that the longer they 
worked the less mischief the employes 
would get into— rather a curious point of 
view — seemingly reasoning from the base 
that his employes were of the lower ani- 
mal nature and did not know how to 
employ their time when not at work in 
the factory. We do not think that such 
a condition ever existed, unless he was 
such a slave to work that he mistook the 
pleasure of a baseball game, or some 
other pleasure-giving game for mischief 
hunting. 

It is pleasing to note that a survey has 
recently be made by the English authori- 
ties in the factory districts in England, 
giving especial attention to the long- and 
short-hour shifts in various industries, 
and the different effects on the health of 
the workers. The report just published 
goes at the long-hour shifts with a sharp 
' knife, especial attention having been 
given to the industries where women are 
employed. 

The inspectors found that the short- 
hour shift workers were far and above 
the healthier than the long-hour shift. 
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The fatigue shown by the long-hour shift 
workers was very pronounced and in 
instances the examining physician, to 
whom the power had delegated, ordered 
the suspension from work until a health- 
ful condition was restored. 

The fierce nervous strain on the human 
frame to keep pace with modernized ma- 
chinery, which produces today many 
times the product in a given shift over the 
old time methods, is forcing for health's 
sake the reducing of the working hours. 
It however, seems hard indeed for some 
employers to understand in a year's time 
as much will be turned out and better 
made under the Eight-hour Day than 
under the ten-hour day. From his point 
of view an employe is only a unit in the 
labyrinth of mechanical production. The 
machine costs money, but an employe's 
waiting list costs nothing. The machine 
must be kept running and the employe 
must run it. If one cannot do it, another 
on the waiting list is there to take his or 
her place. 

Let us keep the Eight-hour campaign 
going at its full speed until it is genarally 
applied in all vocations, and as new 
mechanical methods improve and increase 
production we will lessen the working 
hours accordingly, as the greater produc- 
tion the greater the strain on the human 
frame and mind. 

Hasten the coming of the Eight-hour 
Day. 



The Snuff Workers in Memphis, Tenn., 
have just organized under a charter from 
the Tobacco Workers* International 
Union No. 134. For some time the em- 
ployes of the Memphis branch of the 
American Snuff Company have felt the 
need of protection from organization, as 
the conditions of their employment was 
not what it might be, and as individuals 
they felt severely their importance, and in 
figuring the question up they found that 
tl\e only way that they could get any 
remedy was through the concentration 
and centralizing the power of the many 
individuals through one central force. 
This being the only successful way in 
their minds, they consulted organizers 
'Kennedy and Merker. A small number 
contributed the money for the charter, 
forwarding it to the International Office. 



Request was made for an International 
representative. International President 
being away the International Secretary 
took up the matter, and on August 12th 
an organizing meeting was held, at which 
about twenty persons were present and 
initiated. On motion adopted permanent 
organization was established and officers 
elected and installed. Addresses were 
made by organizers Kennedy and Merker 
and Secretary Evans. 

It was decided that each member pres- 
ent was constituted a committee of one, 
whose duty was to bring one or more of 
the employes to a meeting to be held ot^ 
Tuesday, the 15th. The committee's 
work was well done, as the Tuesday 
meeting had an attendance of eighty-five. 
Addresses were made on the value of 
organization, its aim and objects for ac- 
complishment. About half of those pres- 
ent were of the gentler sex and when it 
came to signing up applications it was 
found that all present had given in their 
applications. The initiation ceremony 
was carried through and again a motion 
was passed constituting that those present 
should each be a committee of one whose 
duty was to bring at least one new mem- 
ber to a meeting called for Thursday, 
August 17th. This meeting was also a 
success, as the enrollment reached one 
hundred and forty-one. More addresses 
were made on the subject of organization, 
to which the closest attention was given, 
despite the terrible heat of the evening. 
The same plan of organization work on 
the part of the members was adopted and 
to be kept up until the entire list of em- 
ployes in the shop were enrolled in under 
the charter. 

A good set of officers was elected and 
were given good instructions as to their 
duties. The new union will affiliate with 
the Central Body at once and become an 
active unit in the Memphis movement, 
which is moving at a lively pace just 
now, so much so that organizers Kennedy 
and Merker are having a difficulty in 
keeping abreast of the work in hand. 

Within the last month there have been 
organized the Street Carmen, the Ice 
Wagon Drivers and Tobacco Workers, 
and others are on the way. The Retail 
Gerks, Millwrights and several other 
trades, going at the rate they have been 
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for some time, Memphis will soon be well 
organized. 



PRESS ABSTRACT OF REPORT 

ON THE COLORADO STRIKE. 



Continued from Page 7 

Stations to mines were forced to pass 
near them. The history of strikes shows 
that workmen on strike feel that they 
have a property interest in their jobs, and 
that other workmen who take their places 
and thus aid their employers to defeat 
are fit subjects for abuse, ridicule and 
violence. 

"It is only by ostracising and intimidat- 
ing strike breakers that organized work- 
men can hope to discourage the practice 
and thereby win in a struggle for higher 
wages or for industrial democracy. For 
after negotiation fails, their only means 
of exerting a compelling influence on the 
employer is to stop production by quitting 
work and to prevent a resumption of 
operations by keeping out strike breakers. 
And society, if it wishes to prevent vio- 
lence in industrial disputes, has only two 
courses open : to prohibit strikes, and in 
so doing to establish involuntary servi- 
tude ; or to prohibit the importation of 
strike breakers at least until the employ- 
ers consent to meet officials of the strik- 
ers' union." 

The report gives an account of the 
various riots and disorders and says : 

"In all discussion and thought regard- 
ing violence in connection with the strike, 
the seeker after truth must remember 
that government existed in Southern 
Colorado only as an instrument of 
tyranny and oppression in the hands of 
the operators; that, once having dared 
to oppose that tyranny in a strike, the 
miners' only protection for themseives 
and their families lay in the physical 
force which they could muster. 

"It remains to be seen how even the 
supreme authority of the State failed to 
protect them in their struggle for the 
right to work and live as free men and to 
bring up their children in an atmosphere 
where law and order was not synony- 
mous with the anarchistic will of a law- 
less corporation." 

One chapter of the report is devoted to 
the part played in policing the strike by 



the Colorado militia. It states that Gov- 
ernor Ammons when he called out the 
militia issued orders that they should not 
be used to escort imported strike-breakers 
from the railroad station to the mines. 
The report says: 

"That this policy of Governor Ammons 
was not out of line with the correct 
theory of policing strikes is indicated by 
the fact that when the Federal troops 
entered the field seven months later sim- 
ilar orders were issued to them by the 
Secretary of War. 

"The wisdom of prohibiting the im- 
portation of strike-breakers as a means 
of maintaining order has been amply 
demonstrated, but this policy rests on a 
firmer basis than its mere expediency. 
The record in Colorado shows that in 
1903 and 1904, and again during the strike 
under discussion, the coal operators had 
no scruples in taking steps to displace 
men who for years had been attached to 
the mining communities by ties of family, 
friendships and love of State, with home- 
less and penniless immigrant workmen 
from distant states. 

"The record shows that strike-breakers 
were imported in carload lots under the 
guard of private detectives who recruited 
them in distant cities, and that both on 
the train and after their arrival in Colo- 
rado they were treated more as chattels 
than as free men. Contracts in the pos- 
session of the Commission made by de- 
tective agencies engaged in such work 
show that these agencies guarantee 
against the escape of strike-breakers en 
route by providing guides for the front 
and rear entrances of the railway coaches. 
So extensive are the organizations of 
such agencies that strike-breakers can be 
supplied within a short time in any num- 
bers. 

"If employers and strike-breaking 
agencies are to be permitted to operate in 
this fashion without let or hindrance, it 
means that entire communities of home- 
making and home-loving citizens can be 
displaced almost over night by an army 
of homeless vagabonds, drawn from the 
scum of the labor markets of widely 
scattered cities. This practice makes 
wanderers of hard-working and home- 
loving men whose only offense is that 
they have taken part in a strike. It fills 
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strikers with hatred and leads inevitably 
to violence and finally it has a disastrous 
effect on the community and the State by 
working a deterioration in the quality of 
the citizenship." 

The report charges that several weeks 
after the troops entered the field the 
mine owners coerced Governor Ammons 
into countermanding his orders and per- 
mitting the use of the militia to escort 
strike-breakers. On this point the report 
says: 

"In spite of the occasional acts of vio- 
lence the strike zone remained compara- 
tively quiet so long as Governor Ammons* 
orders against the use of troops to escort 
imported strike-breakers remained in ef- 
fect. The Governor's policy in this re- 
spect had been vigorously opposed by the 
operators, and immediately after the call- 
ing out of the troops they began a cam- 
paign to coerce the Governor into with- 
drawing his original orders and directing 
the troops to act as escorts for imported 
strike-breakers. Letters already quoted 
from Mr. Bowers, the highest executive 
official of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, to Mr. Rockefeller in New York 
show the methods pursued by the large 
companies. On November 18, 1913, he 
wrote : 

" *You will be interested to know that 
we have been able to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all the bankers of the city, who 
have had three or four interviews with 
our little cowboy Governor, agreeing to 
back the State and lend it all the funds 
necessary to maintain the militia and 
afford ample protection to men who are 
anxious to come up here from Texas, 
New Mexico and Kansas, together with 
sbme from states farther east. Besides 
the bankers, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Real Estate Exchange, together with 
a great many of the best business men, 
have been urging the Governor to take 
steps to drive these vicious agitators out 
of the State. Another mighty power has 
been rounded up in behalf of the oper- 
ators by the gathering together of four- 
teen of the editors of the most important 
newspapers in Denver, Pueblo, Trinidad, 
Walsenburg, Colorado Springs and other 
of the larger places in the State. They 
passed resolutions demanding that the 
Oovernor bring this strike to an end, as 



they found, upon most careful examina- 
tion, that the real issue was the demand 
for recognition of the union, which they 
told the Governor would never be con- 
ceded by the operators as 90 per cent, of 
the miners themselves were non-union 
men, and therefore that issue should be 
dropped. 

" 'Still the Governor hobnobs with 
Hayes, Lawson, McLennan and the rest 
of the gang, and either refuses or begs 
for more time to bring the strike to an 
end or to amply protect the operators in 
bringing in outsiders to take the places 
of those who have left the State and 
those engaged in these murderous assaults 
whom we refuse to take back under any 
circumstances. Yet we are making a lit- 
tle headway. 

" 'There probably has never been such 
pressure brought to bear upon any Gov- 
ernor of this State by the strongest men 
in it as has been brought to bear upon 
Governor Ammons.' 

"On December 22, 1913," says the re- 
port, "Mr. Bowers announced the success 
of this campaign of coercion in the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Rockefeller : 

" 'If the Governor had acted on Sep- 
tember 23 as he has been forced to act 
during the past few weeks, the strike 
would have never existed ten days. 

" 'We used every possible weapon to 
drive him into action, but he was glove- 
in-hand with the labor leaders and is 
today, but the big men of affairs have 
helped the operators in whipping the 
agitators, including the Governor. 

" 'J^Iow these fellows are cursing him 
without regard for common decency, so 
everybody is giving him more or less 
taffy to keep him from backsliding. The 
enclosed is a sample of the resolutions 
being sent to him besides any number of 
personal letters.* " 

The testimony of former United States 
Senator Thomas M. Patterson is quoted 
to show that the countermanding of this 
order by Governor Ammons resulted in 
throwing the militia entirely on the side 
of the operators and that they very soon 
after the original order had been rescinded 
the State troops, under General Chase, 
began to disregard the civil rights of the 
miners by imprisoning them without a 
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hearing and by exercising arbitrary power 
in controlling their movements. 

The report states that the economic 
dependence of the State troops on the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and 
other operators has been fully estab- 
lished. President Welborn testified that 
his company had paid militiamen from 
$75,000 to $80,000 on certificates of in- 
debtedness. 

Mine guards and company employes 
were enlisted by the militia and paid by 
the companies and the troops became, in 
every sense, allies of the operators against 
the strikers. One troop of mine guards 
and company employes which took a 
prominent part in the so-called Ludlow 
massacre was enlisted with the knowl- 
edge and approval of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company and of Mr. Rockefeller 
only a week before .the massacre. 

The report describes the destruction of 
the Ludlow tent colony with the deaths 
of thirteen women and children and five 
strikers, three of whom were murdered 
by the militiamen and mine guards while 
being held defenseless prisoners. It de- 
scribes the virtual rebellion that followed. 

In closing its discussion of the militia 
the report says : 

"It seems of vast importance that it 
should be understood how nearly the 
situation in Colorado approached a con- 
dition of absolute prostration of govern- 
ment and of actual revolution. This is 
apparent not so much in the record of 
battles and skirmishes fought and lives 
lost, as in the evidences given above of 
the state of public feeling. It was ap- 
parent in the frankness with which strike 
leaders admitted that they were gathering 
and distributing arms, in the open admis- 
sions made by many strikers that they or 
others whom they named had taken part 
in one or the other of the various attacks, 
and in the refusal of the District Attor- 
ney of Las Animas County to take official 
notice of the killings which followed 
Ludlow. The rules of 'civilized warfare* 
formed the early criterion for public criti- 
cism of acts on either side during this 
period. 

"Enlightened public sentiment existing 
in Denver and other Colorado communi- 
ties found itself helpless of effective ex- 
pression. That expression, of course. 



should have come through the State. 
This leads to the direct causes of the 
failure of government and of all the 
horrors that resulted from it. Their con- 
sideration is vitally important because 
there is no guarantee that the same cause 
may not operate again in Colorado or 
other states, and that some day they may 
produce a situation far more serious even 
than that under discussion. 

"The State of Colorado through its 
military arm was rendered helpless to 
maintain law and order because that mili- 
tary arm had acted, not as an agent of 
the Commonwealth, but as an agent of 
the parties in interest, as an agent, this is, 
of the coal operators, as against the 
strikers. 

"Only those who hope and pray for 
bloody revolution can contemplate the 
record of the Colorado National Guard 
and fail to see the need of measures that 
will make this branch of the government 
as representative of the people and as 
subservient to the people's will as other 
governmental agencies. Today there is 
ample evidence in Colorado to prove that 
the national guard is an instrument of 
oppression maintained for the purpose of 
intimidating and crushing workmen who 
go on strike in an effort to improve the 
conditions of life for themselves, their 
women and children, and to secure for 
themselves a larger measure of freedom 
from arbitrary power." 

The report quotes at length from the 
testimony of the Reverend Eugene S. 
Gaddis, Superintendent of the Sociology!- 
cal Department of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, to show that the com- 
pany's store system, its method of renting 
property to liquor dealers, and its hos- 
pital system, contributed to t!ie unrest of 
the miners, and to the intolerable situa- 
tion existing in the camps. 

The companies are scored for their use 
of political power to control coroner's 
juries and other officials dealing with 
cases of personal injuries in the mines, 
in order to prevent miners from recover- 
ing damages for personal injuries in the 
courts. 

The testimony of a former under- 
sheriff is quoted to show that the mine 
superintendent is always consulted in 
making up a coroner's jury, and that the 
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sheriff of Huerfano County boasted of 
being a Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
man. 

Records are quoted to show that per- 
sonal injury suits against the companies 
are practically unknown. 

Testimony and* letters by officials of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company are 
quoted to show that the companies con- 
trol the churches in its camps and exer- 
cise a censorship over the sermons of the 
ministers. 

On the subject of permitting *the miners 
to employ checkweighmen, the report 
says: 

"No more substantial cause for resent- 
ment could be imagined than this denial 
to the miners of any means to insure 
honest payment of wages. And in deny- 
ing the right to organize, the companies 
must be convicted of doing just this. It 
is impossible to conceive of the citrus 
fruit growers in California sending their 
oranges and lemons to the Eastern market 
unweighed or unnumbered, and accept- 
ing the figures of the jobbers in the East 
as a basis of payment. Yet the situation 
would be analagous to that endured by 
the Colorado miners." 

The reasons assigned by the operators 
for refusing to deal with the United 
Mine Workers are discussed at length. 
None of these reasons are declared to 
have been sufficient to justify the opera- 
tors' refusal, and the animating reason is 
declared to have been merely the opera- 
tors* unwillingness to brook any inter- 
ference with their power. 

Discussing concessions granted to the 
men, prior to the strike, by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, the report points 
out that all of these consist of rights 
already required by the laws of the State, 
several of which the company had pre- 
viously violated. It declares that the 
company, in granting concessions, was 
animated not by respect for law or by 
desire to improve the conditions of their 
employes, but by the wish to forestall 
agitation by union organizers, and thus 
minimize the danger of a successful 
revolt. Letters from Mr. Bowers, Mr. 
Rockefeller's agent in Colorado, are 
quoted to substantiate this charge. 

Mr. Bowers is also quoted at length to 
prove that political activity and domina- 



tion by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany still exist in the mining communi- 
ties. It calls attention to Mr. Bowers' 
admission that men, whom he himself 
characterized as cut-throats, were em- 
ployed by the company as spies on their 
employes. 

Discussing the use of political power, 
the report says: 

"Most important of all benefits enjoyed 
by the companies as a result of their 
political control was the aid of subservi- 
ent public officials in denying agitators or 
union officials access to the camps, during 
peace, and in intimidating, arresting, im- 
prisoning and killing strikers and their 
leaders during strikes. This use of polit- 
ical control by the companies is more im- 
portant than their use of it to ignore 
mining laws or to prevent the collection 
of damages for personal injuries, for the 
reason that it has effectually prevented 
the unionization of the mines. This 
unionization would have given the miners 
an economic weapon with which they 
themselves could have forced compliance 
with the law and by which they could 
have speedily broken the hold of the com- 
panies on government, by limiting the 
power of discharge, and thus establishing 
free speech, a free press and free assem- 
bly, and encouraging healthy discussion 
and agitation." 

The report takes up at great length the 
five causes of the strike as set forth by 
the strikers, as follows : 

1. Ignorance of the owners of the great 
coal producing properties concerning 
actual conditions under which their em- 
ployes live and labor. 

2. The lack of any proper sense of per- 
sonal responsibility on the part of those 
owners, for what is wrong in those con- 
ditions. 

3. The maintenance by the coal-mining 
operators of a modern system of monop- 
olistic feudalism, with many of the evil 
features of the old feudalism, but with- 
out many of those features which made 
it somewhat beneficient. 

4. Insistence by the operators upon 
their right to conduct a vast coal-produc- 
ing business — a business in reality affect- 
ed with a public interest — regardless of 
how their conduct may affect society at 
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large, and as if it were a small private 
business. 

5. The unwillingness on the part of the 
operators to concede to their employes 
the right of effective organization, while 
themselves maintaining a complete com- 
bination and organization. 

Testimony and letters are quoted at 
length to support the report's conclusion 
that each of these charges is fully justi- 
fied by the facts. 

Regarding the claim of the operators 
that their employes did not belong to the 
union and that the strike was forced by 
a minority, the report says: 

"On September 15 the convention of 
miners was held at Trinidad. Whether 
or not the men who sat in this convention 
and who voted for the strike, were repre- 
sentatives of the great body of miners, is 
a subject of controversy. It is regarded 
as relatively unimportant, in its bearing 
on the state of mind of the mining com- 
munities, and their attitude toward a 
strike. 

"Spies, camp marshals, and armed 
guards infested the mining camps and the 
city of Trinidad, and the miner who 
might wish to attend such a convention, 
or to attend local meetings for the selec- 
tion of delegates, knew that to do so 
would be to incur prompt discharge and 
expulsion from the town. 

"In Huerfano County alone, 326 men, 
many imported from other states, had 
been commissioned as deputy sheriffs by 
Sheriff Jefferson Farr prior to Septem- 
ber 1. Sheriff Farr admitted, before this 
Commission, that for all he knew they 
might have been red-handed murderers, 
fresh from the scenes of their crimes, 
and that they were employed, armed, and 
paid by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany and the other large companies. The 
first violence had already occurred in the 
killing of Gerald Lippiatt, a union organ- 
izer, who was shot down on a street in 
Trinidad hy a detective in the employ of 
the operators. 

"The convention voted to call a strike 
for September 25, 1913. On that day, 
from 8,000 to 10,000 miners, comprising 
from 40 to 100 per cent, of the employes 
at the various camps, packed their meager 
household belongings on carts and 
wagons, and, accompanied by their wo- 



men and children, moved down the can- 
yons through a drenching fall of snow, 
sleet, and rain, to the tent colonies that 
had been established by the union officials. 
This sudden exodus became necessary 
because, in a majority of the coal camps, 
the companies owned every house and 
every foot of ground. No more eloquent 
proof could be given of the intense dis- 
content of the miners and their families, 
and of their determination to endure any 
hardship rather than remain at work 
under existing conditions.*' 

Dealing with the character of the men 
employed in the coal camps, the report 
says: 

To bf coHttntt^d 



If you wish to succeed in life, make 
perseverance your bosom friend, ex- 
perience your wise counselor, caution 
your elder brother, and hope your 
guardian genius. — Joseph Addison. 



One hot July afternoon Rastus John- 
son and his family of nine started away 
from home all togged out in their best, 
each carrying a supply of eatables. One 
of their benefactors happened to meet 
them on the road. 

"Well, Uncle Rastus, where are you 
going with all your family so dressed 
up?" he asked. 

"Well, boss," said Rastus, "doan' you 
know the circus am come to town?" 

"Yes, but you can't afford to take all 
your family to the circus." 

"Well, ril tell yer, boss, it's jes' dis 
away with us. We done sol' the heatin' 
stove 'cause de winter am fur off — ^but 
de circus am here." — National Monthly. 
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TO LABOR. 



Shall you complain who feed the world? 
Who clothe the world? 
Who house the world? 
Shall you complain who are the world, 
Of what the world may do? 
As from this hour 
You use your power, 
The world must follow you. 

The world's life hangs on your right 
hand. 
Your strong right hand. 
Your skilled right hand; 
You hold the whole thing in your hand, 
See to it what you do! 
Or dark or light. 
Or wrong or right, 
The world is made by you ! 

Then rise as you ne'er rose before. 
Nor hoped before, 
Nor dared before. 
And show as ne'er was shown before, 
The power that lies in youl 
Stand all as one 
Till right is done ! 
Believe and dare and do! 

— Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 



WHAT LABOR IS TRYING TO DO. 



[By Charles D. Shields in the Los An- 
geles Citisen.] 
In Los Angeles there is a misunder- 
standing in regard to what labor is try- 



ing to do. From charges repeatedly 
made, one might think that it was trying 
to destroy the city. 

Labor is not trying to destroy any- 
thing. Its nature is not destructive, but 
constructive. All it asks for is a fair 
chance. Hitherto it has been at the 
mercy of capital, and capital has shown 
little mercy. 

It should be borne in mind that labor 
is not, as has been claimed in the past, 
a mere commodity. It is human power. 
It expends itself for the purpose of main- 
taining not only its own life, but the 
lives of those dependent upon i:t. And 
those dependent upon labor include the 
whole world. In the past they gave labor 
as little as possible. Consequently labor 
was abused and degraded and weakened. 
Out of the labor market, like a great pen 
of slavery, came millions to be sacrificed, 
consisting not only of men, but of women 
and children. For generations labor has 
been struggling to make this sacrifice im- 
possible and to place itself on the basis 
where it belongs, where it can secure 
from the whole world the recognition of 
its service. It knows, and it is striving 
to make the world know, that, without it, 
human life cannot continue. As soon as 
a full understanding is reached it believes 
that its claims will be appreciated at their 
true worth and properly rewarded. 

Labor asks, as its right, for a share in 
its results that shall enable the laborers 
to develop themselves as women and 
men, as mothers and fathers, as sisters 
and brothers. It asks as its right a voice 
in the shaping of the conditions that 
affect its own welfare, relating to health 
and to hours, and to regulations of 
service. Instead of doing harm to the 
world by its demands, it confidently 
asserts that it does good, through co- 
operating with the law that makes injury 
to the great mass of human beings harm-- 
ful to all society, destructive to the gen- 
erations of today, menacing to the gen- 
erations to come. 
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From the charges made against work- 
ingmen it might reasonably be inferred 
that, some way, in being allowed to woric 
they were granted a privilege. The ab- 
surdity of this attitude is plainly seen 
when one asks what Los Angeles would 
be without them. As a matter of fact, 
there would be no Los Angeles. Like 
every other city in the world, this great 
and beautiful city is a monument to the 
power of labor. 

But does not capital count for any- 
thing? Surely it does. There would be 
no Los Angeles without the co-operation 
of capital But what is capital? As all 
economists now agree, it is stored-up 
labor. It is the surplus that has gone to 
those who have made a profit from labor, 
the vast surplus that stands both for the 
teeming prosperity of the world and for 
the appalling economic inequality. 

The labor movement in Los Angeles, 
like labor movements ever3rwhere, is 
essentially humanitarian. It is a struggle 
against waste, against waste of human 
life, of human abilities and capacities, of 
responsibilities in the way of intellectual 
and moral and social development. It 
sees great rewards going to the few, and 
a bare living, or no living at all, going to 
the multitude. Moreover, it sees the few 
weakened and degraded by surfeit, even 
while the multitude suffers. Its ideal is 
the betterment of the whole race. It 
looks forward to the time when labor, 
instead of being despised as it is now, 
shall be honored, when the worth of a 
man shall be estimated, not in the money 
that comes from the toil of others, but in 
the service he is able to render society. 
It sees in the near future a general reali- 
zation on the part of society that the 
gambling in labor, which is gambling in 
human life, must cease, and that a new 
ideal must be maintained, placing the 
welfare of mankind above the present 
concern of property. With confidence it 
looks to the enactment of laws safe- 
guarding to every one that comes into 
the world a reasonable opportunity to 
make a living. 

Labor is aware that already laws have 
been passed greatly ameliorating the con- 
ditions of the labor market, restricting 
the hours in certain departments, and 
protecting the women and children. But 



these laws do not reach the heart of the 
matter. Th^ operate like parental kind- 
ness, like favors. They are only steps 
toward the establishing of conditions 
where all human beings brought into the 
world shall be trained to develop the 
best in their nature and to give their 
most efficient service. 

The treatment of labor in the past is 
the tragedy of history. It has been blas- 
phemously accepted and encouraged as 
the will of God. Now it is recognized as 
a result of the thoughtlessness, the self- 
ishness and the shortsightedness of man. 
The hope of the future lies in the cor- 
rection of this deep-seated blunder, which 
has weakened the foundations of human 
life throughout the world. In the re- 
creating of society, with the rights of 
labor safeguarded, labor looks forward 
to a new era, far more - wonderful than 
any yet known, rich with the promise of 
achievement and with the prospect of 
intellectual and moral advancement, giv- 
ing the whole race a more certain hold 
on the principles of wise living that alone 
can lead to happiness. 



THE SHARE OF LABOR. 



Wa|t Will Be Great Or Small Accerdini Te 
Elfert Made By Workera. 



The history of wars seems to be that 
they are followed by periods of extraor- 
dinary business activity. War stricken 
countries usually set out after the war 
is over to recreate the wealth that has 
been destroyed. This means large oppor- 
tunities for emplojrment to the available 
labor that is left when the cannon have 
got through. It means that labor is in 
demand; that those who do the work 
must be supplied with all the necessities 
of life in return for their wages and that 
there is opportunity for wage earners to 
earn a living. 

The burden of recreating the wealth 
and of supplying all the necessities of 
life is upon the wage earners. What 
they shall get in return for their efforts 
depends very largely upon themselves. 

War does not relieve the wage earners 
from the duty of maintaining his trade 
union organization. On the contrary, it 
intensifies that duty. We are not dis- 
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cussing ideals or chasing rainbows. To 
say that war is wrong or that the present 
system of industry is wrong or that labor 
is entitled to all it produces or to make 
other expressions of similar character 
are mere platitudes. The trade union 
movement exists for practical purposes 
in the practical present and the practical 
future. In spite of the fact that war is 
wrong, there is war, and after the war 
will come peace, not because peace is 
right, but because peace is inevitable, and 
with peace will come a quickening of 
industry and opportunity for the employ- 
ment of labor all over the world. 

And when that opportunity comes the 
share that labor will get will not be all 
it produces, because that is right in ac- 
cordance with any theory, Utopian or 
otherwise, but the share that labor can 
secure through its own efforts. And 'f 
labor does not make any efforts its share 
will be less, and if labor unites and acts 
in concert its share will be greater, and 
this is true all the time, in war or in 
peace. 



NOT A DEBATABLE QUESTION. 



The eight-hour workday is no longer 
a debatable question or, as the railroad 
men have expressed it, the demand for 
eight hours is not a matter for arbitra- 
tion. In the various articles that are 
published in the American Federationist, 
the demand for the shorter workday is 
the paramount economic demand. The 
short workday is a condition that must 
precede every other kind of betterment — 
physical, economic or social. The short- 
hour worker has sufficient physical and 
mental strength after the day's work is 
done to have ambition and energy to be 
something more than part of the ma- 
chinery of production. Decreasing the 
hours of work increases the proportion 
of time that can be given to recuperation 
and self -development and all of the other 
activities of a normal human being. As 
a result, the short-hour workmen become 
more competent and productive workmen 
and their wages and standards are higher. 
Higher wages gives them the economic 
means for taking advantage of the in- 
creased opportunities possible through 
greater leisure. > 



The standards of living of those who 
work short hours are raised ; their social 
intercourse takes <»i a different charac- 
ter ; their tastes, desires, aspirations and 
needs become greater. The short-hour 
worker becomes a better citizen, a better 
man or woman, more capable of higher 
and better living. On the industrial side, 
from the employer's viewpoint, it has 
been proved over and over again that the 
shorter workday is a decided advantage. 
The short-hour workers become better 
and more efficient workers ; their output 
is increased in quantity as well as quality. 
Employers who have given the eight- 
hour day more than a mere passing ex- 
periment aver they would not return to 
the regime of a longer workday. 

Additional verification of this fact now 
comes from the Ford Motor Company. 
The Ford plant was originally run on the 
ten-hour basis. The long workday was 
attended by many industrial disadvan- 
tages, among which was the annoyance 
caused by the constant changes of work- 
ers. The "turnover," as the firm classed 
it, was both enormous and costly. The 
number of workers who left the employ- 
ment of the company during each year 
was about equal to the number of new 
workers who were annually employed. 

The hours of work were first reduced 
from ten to nine and wages were in- 
creased 15 per cent. A marked improve- 
ment in shop conditions and output re- 
sulted from this reduction. It was de- 
cided to go still further and the hours of 
work were reduced from nine to eight 
and pay was also increased. As a result 
of the establishment of the eight-hour 
workday there was a marked improve- 
ment in efficiency and output. The Ford 
Company is authority for the following 
statement : 

"A certain group of men working nine 
hours under the old system assembled 
750 radiators. The same group working 
eight hours under the new plan assembled 
1,300 radiators. A group of men work- 
ing nine hours under the old plan turned 
out 38 fenders. Under the new plan, 
working eight hours, the same men 
turned out 50 fenders. A group of 65 
men working nine hours under the old 
system turned out 800 gas tanks. Under 
the new, working eight hours, the 65 men 
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turned out 1,200. Hours were reduced, 
wages increased and cost went down." 

The extraordinary achievements during 
the last year in establishing the eight- 
hour workday or the shorter workday 
for a greater number of wage earners in 
all industries will have a far-reaching 
effect in our industrial progress and, in 
national development Regardless of any 
problems that may arise through neces- 
sity for readjustments, the workers of 
this country will not permit hours of 
work to be increased or present stand- 
ards lowered. 

Workers, organize, unite and federate ; 
press home upon all the imperative de- 
mand for the eight-hour day! — American 
Federationist. 



it is the one possible means left whereby 
to delay the just demands of employes. — 
Witten W, Harris. 



ARBITRATION IS SACRED—WHEN? 



Presidential Candidate Hughes has 
seen fit during the last few days to ex- 
press himself as strongly in favor of 
arbitration in industrial disputes. It is 
worthy of note that he did not say any- 
thing on the subject until negotiations 
between the railroad presidents and the 
brotherhoods had broken off and all op- 
portunities for arbitration had gone by. 
As the champion of the railroad presi- 
dent's side of the controversy it is rea- 
sonable to presume that Mr. Hughes is 
in favor of the same sort of arbitration 
that these railroad officials and a great 
many other employers are. They are in 
favor of arbitrating conditions which the 
workers have already won. They are 
always in favor of playing the game 
when the cards are stacked so that they 
cannot lose. When the cards are not so 
stacked they are as the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco— "There is noth- 
ing to arbitrate." 

When these representatives of big busi- 
ness are up against it so that they cannot 
secure delay in any other way they are 
willing to secure delay by a farcical 
arbitration. They are never willing to 
grant the conditions and then to arbitrate 
the question as to whether or not the 
conditions shall continue or whether the 
old conditions shall be re-established. 

Arbitration becomes a sacred thing in 
the minds of some employers only when 



PAKE *• EFFICIENCY" LAID OUT. 



The American Federation of Labor 
has achieved a tremendous victory of 
far-reaching consequence in protecting 
workers in certain trades against a per- 
nicious system that threatened the man- 
hood, the independence and the initiative 
of the workers of those trades. Particu- 
larly the workers in the metal trades 
have felt the impending danger of efforts 
to fasten upon them systems of so-called 
"scientific management." These systems 
are endeavoring to establish a new stand- 
ard for paying wages, a standard that 
would inevitably undermine the health 
and mentality of workers, for it is a 
standard that aims directly to speed up 
the workers to the exhaust point and to 
instill mechanical habits of work. 

In ordrer to protect the lives and 
health of workers. Congress incorporated 
into the sundry civil bill and fortifica- 
tions bill the following proviso: 

"Provided, That no part of the appro- 
priations made in this act shall be avail- 
able for the salary or pay of any officer, 
manager, superintendent, foreman, or 
other person having charge of the work 
of any employe of the United States 
while making or causing to be made with 
a stop-watch, or other time-measuring 
device, a time study of any job of any 
such employe between the starting and 
completion thereof, or of the movements 
of any such employe while engaged upon 
such works; nor shall any part of the 
appropriations made in this act be avail- 
able to pay any premium or bonus or 
cash reward to any employe in addition 
to his regular wages, except for sugges- 
tions resulting in improvements or econ- 
omy in the operation of any government 
plant." 

These bills were approved by both 
houses of Congress and have been signed 
by the President. The same proviso is 
included in the naval and army bills. 
Thus the workers have secured congres- 
sional approval for their opposition to 
systems that have sought to give to a 
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new exploiting scheme the sanction of 
science and of efficient production. 

Workers have proven by their actual 
experiences that stop-watch time-measur- 
ing systems are neither scientific nor are 
they in furtherance of most effective 
production. The workers are not op- 
posed to methods or devices that facili- 
tate production, but they are opposed to 
methods that dehumanize the workers. 

The so-called scientific efficiency sys- 
tems that have been thus far proposed 
are neither scientific nor efficient. The 
workers are in favor of methods that 
will enable them to become more effec- 
tive, intelligent, resourceful participators 
in production. Such methods must ne- 
cessarily be educational in nature. 

The labor movement declares that 
effort to promote production in quality as 
well as quantity must have as their 
primary consideration the development 
of the creative power of the human 
agents. The principle that is contained 
in th eprovisos to these four legislative 
measures must later be enacted into 
specific provisions of enacted law. — 
American Federationist. 



CAN YOU THINK? 



. Do you think? Try it! How? 

Concentrate your thoughts upon a 
single subject for thirty seconds, one 
minute, two minutes, five minutes. 

It is not so easy. 

Ideas and notions which Hit across the 
mind are not thoughts. They come and 
go in a second without leaving the slight- 
est impression and in most instances 
never to return. 

These elusive messengers, like an elec- 
tric flash, flirt with the heart and play 
hide and seek between dormant brain 
cells. 

When one of these ideas comes shoot- 
ing like a sunbeam through the dark and 
dreary caves underneath your skull — 
grab it. Tie it to the soul with chains 
of thought. 

Revolve it around for a few seconds 
over that mysterious territory of hills and 
dales called the cerebrum, until it finds a 
place to ladge and rest and recuperate. 
Ideas are nearly all good, but they must 



be nursed and warmed by thought into 
life and full fruition. 

Clear thinking is a rare and priceless 
jewel. Nothing can withstand it. Ada- 
mant and armorplate, concrete and steel- 
crystalized, tempered thought cuts, pul- 
verizes and smashes them all. 

If the toilers could only learn to think, 
they would talk less and live more. 

When great numbers think in unison 
the same thoughts, the result is unity and 
united mass action. 

Labors* hope seeks and sighs for free- 
dom. Yet labor cannot hope to gain 
much greater independence and freedom 
until labor severs the shackles which bind 
the mind. Crystalized and unified 
thought alone can accomplish this revo- 
lution of minds and achieve the solidar- 
ity and unity required in the uplift of 
mother earth's toiling and struggling 
millions. 

Think with your brothers and sisters 
— ^think of the bread-winners and bur- 
den-bearers of the world — ^the earth's 
heavily laden. 

Giant of labor, think why were you 
given power to think. — From Organised 
Labor, San Francisco. 



HIS CONUNDRUMS. 



y "Pop, tell me some conundrums." 
"Conundrums? Why I don't know any 

conundrums, my son!" 
"Oh, yes you do! I heard mother tell 

Aunt Mary the other day that you keep 

her guessing most of the time." — ^Ex. 



MADE BOTH ENDS MEET. 



Flatbush — Times are not what they 
used to be. 

Bensonhurst — ^Why not ? 

"Because when I was a kid I used to 
put my toe in my mouth, but, believe me, 
I can't make both ends meet now." — 
Yonkers Statesman. 



The destiny of labor depends upon 
labor itself. Your power lies in your 
own brains and bodies. You must work 
out your own salvation. — Frank P. 
Walsh. 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 




is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 

(£bitovial 

Is it a fact that some of our union 
(card) men who can reel off the records 
of various players on their baseball team, 
could not tell you where to find the 
imion label in a suit of clothes, or hat? 



Don't you feel like dropping a tear 
after reading one of those Railroad Edi- 
torial Laments that have been threading 
the columns of the press? The poverty 
of the roads depicted is indeed lamen- 
table. 



President McAndrew has had his 
hands full in New York City for some 
days. The cigarette makers in eight fac- 
tories in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey 
City all went out on strike on a demand 



for eight hours and time and one-hall 
for overtime. All three places wanted 
his services at the same time, and each 
place needed him most He has en- 
deavored to divide himself into as many 
jpieces as he could, but there was only 
one head to go to a place at a time. The 
street car systems being on strike made 
movement from one place to another 
rather slow, and taxies there just now 
come high, as they are in great demand. 
At this writing President McAndrew 
reports having gotten one union well 
under way and others started, and an- 
other waiting impatiently for his atten- 
tion. There are several htmdred workers 
affected by the movement for organiza- 
tion, and last report states that all the 
factories are closed down tight 



The National Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, elated with the finality of the Hat- 
ters' case, are now going to try another 
case along similar lines, only this time 
the Moulders' Union, Local 110, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., is the direct object of 
the attack. All the homes and bank 
savings of the members have been at- 
tacked as in the Hatters' case. The suit 
is for $200,000 and the sheriff's office has 
been charged with the task of tracing up 
all property, personal and real estate, and 
savings accounts to make an attachment 
on, as security for the judgment All 
banks and Trust Companies have been 
notified to make reports to the sheriff's 
office of any money or other property 
that may be in their charge that may 
belong to the Union or any of its mem- 
bers. 

The Manufacturers' Association are 
treading on sands that will engulf them 
some day, as they are doing the very 
thing themselves that they have hoped to 
prevent being realized, and the very wise 
ones view these actions with more or less 
disfavor. 

The sleeping giant of Labor is not yet 
conscious of its latent powers — ^powers 
that have never as yet been brought into 
active motion, and it is well for this 
radical eleinent of the Manufacturers' 
Association that the workers have not 
yet awakened to their own possibilities 
and capabilities. When they do, "Mr. 
Put The Unions Out Of Business" will 
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wish he had not monkeyed with the bee- 
hive. Such movements as that, in the 
Hatters' case and now in the Moulders/ 
are all think-makers, and a sufficient 
number of these assaults will get Labor's 
think-boxes into motion, and it will be 
found vthat all the brains are not on the 
side of the Manufacturers' Association. 

The powers and potency of Labor have 
never yet been in full operation against 
capitalistic oppression, owing quite large- 
ly to the fact that Labor's think-boxes 
have not had sufficient educational lubri- 
cant. The Manufacturers' Association 
cannot do a better thing to furnish a 
lubricant than to throw these mulcting 
bombs into Labor's trenches. 

The few paltry dollars they may get 
will prove to be very small pay for the 
awakening of Labor's senses of proper 
proportions in the returns it receives for 
its production. The workers will be bene- 
fited by the awakening, and there will be 
some feelings of chagrin in other 
quarters. 



When trouble overtakes us is no time 
to begin throwing bricks at the system 
that offends us, nor is it the time to take 
up the preaching of the gospel of despair. 
If we were out on a sandy desert in one 
of those sand storms we hear about, 
there might be some justification for 
almost despair, but in a country full of 
plenty, even though it is in the hands of 
a few, we should make up otir minds 
that there must be a leak somewhere, or 
a vulnerable spot. It is then we should 
do our real best thinking and with an 
optimistic view of the situation we find 
ourselves in. 

There are few of us who have not 
during the past span of our lives had the 
dark clouds of despair pass over us, and 
most of us can look back and truthfully 
say that the cloud had a silver lining, but 
we did not see it at the time we were 
feeling our worst, and despair and gloom 
came very nearly getting possession of us. 

We trade unionists are of the most 
optimistic nature. Perhaps it is from the 
fact that we have so many dark clouds 
pass over us, and in each case we have 
seen the silver lining that, together with 
the consciousness of the potency of our 



unions to help in times of trouble, gives 
us an uplifting knowledge that scatters 
the clouds of despair and lets the sun- 
shine of progress, coupled with unceas- 
ing effort, lead us to better things. The 
worst thing we can do when we get under 
one of these clouds is to sit down in 
despair and practically give up. When 
we do that, all friction stops, and the fog 
settles closer around us, befogs our brain 
and stifles our effort. Action and effort, 
a movement that pinches holes in the fog, 
is what is needed; something that will 
put us in motion, and that motion will 
scatter the fog and let the rays of the 
sun strike through the breaks our motion 
has made, and we see the word hope 
before us and a pathway out of our con- 
dition of despair. Hope on,* fight on. Nil 
desperandum. 



It is amusing to listen to some of La- 
bor's opponents converse on the subject 
of Labor's demands, and then later turn 
in pastures that have affected their in- 
terests, but the opposition coming from 
their own class. 

The Pullman car smoking departments 
could tell many funny stories along this 
line. A party of gentlemen sitting smok- 
ing and chatting on a night's trip were 
listened to by another who drew some 
comparisons on their trains of thought, 
causes, effect, etc. One of the gentlemen 
opened the pot with a vigorous assault 
on the unions, stating that Organized 
Labor ought to be curbed by Federal 
Law, as their demands were outrageous ; 
the country was prosperous, and Labor 
was all employed at good wages, and the 
idea of them demanding more was an 
outrage on the public. This, and many 
other thrusts of similar character were 
exchanged. Most of the party were in 
agreement when the conversation flagged 
and Labor was tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced because of its boycotting, which 
was in their opinion un-American. 

Some time later business matters be- 
came^ the theme, and this juicy piece of 
inconsistency was related: 

In a Western town of about 100,000 
inhabitants, there were a number of 
businesses scattered in various parts of 
the town, selling general wares and were 
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making a comfortable living therefrom. 
An Eastern man opened up a large busi- 
ness in the central part of town and went 
in for every kind of merchandise, and at 
times making considerable cuts in prices 
— ^making leaders of some of the staple 
articles of the trade. The smaller mer- 
chants were much chagrined to find their 
old customers passing them by and mak- 
ing their purchases at the bigger store. 

The smaller fellows organized a club 
and invited all their fellow small busi- 
ness men to join them. This being done, 
they proceeded to discuss Mr. Depart- 
ment Store, and reach a conclusion as to 
what must be done with him and his 
price-cutting propensities. The conclu- 
sion reached was the appointing of a 
committee to interview Mr. Department 
Store and tell him that he will have to 
stop leader price-cutting, as he was tak- 
ing their living away from them, which 
they as the older residents would not 
stand. Mr. Department Store demurred, 
stating they could meet his prices if they 
wanted to. This they would not do, and 
he continued as before. 

Getting desperate at the loss of their 
trade, they went to Mr. Department Man 
and told him that if he did not stop 
trying to ruin their business they would 
put him out of business, as there weer a 
goodly number of them, and they had 
many friends who felt that he was injur- 
ing them and in turn they would resolve 
not to make purchases in places that 
would not hold up prices. 

The Department Store man accepted 
their challenge, and a boycott was begun 
and waged for some time, finally ending 
up with the Department Store being sold 
out to local men. 

The observer, in making a comparison 
of the two subjects under discussion, saw 
where he could have made a telling point 
when consistency was to be considered, 
but not being a party to the company, 
refrained from expressing his thoughts, 
and summed the subject in a few words 
— much depends upon whose ox is being 
gored. One touch of human nature 
makes us all kin. 



has been removed from our midst by the 
Highest Power of the Universe, and 

Whcxeas, Brother Abraham Bachman 
has been for the past thirteen years a 
very active member, being a member of 
the New York Advisory Board, shop 
steward and very active for the general 
cause of Organized Labor; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we mourn the loss of 
one of our best members and sympathize 
with the bereaved family; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That Local No. 100, T. W. 
I. U., send a copy of this resolution to be 
published in our official journal, that the 
charter of Local No. 100 be draped in 
mourning for a period of thirty days, 
and a copy to be sent to the bereaved 
family. 

L. Matun, President, 
' Samuel Ginsburg, Rec. Sec'y. 



Whereas, It has pleased Almighty 
God, in His all-seeing wisdom, to take to 
Himself our esteemed and beloved 
brother member, Mr. W. A. Mullen, Sep- 
tember 1, 1916. We mourn his loss and 
humbly submit our pleasure to the will 
of Him who can but do well ; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Local No. 48 extend 
their sincerest sympathy to the bereaved 
mother and brothers in their sorrow, 
not to mention our own deepest feeling 
and regrets, and that our charter be 
draped in mourning for a period of 
thirty days ; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the bereaved mother and 
brothers of Mr. W. A. Mullen, a copy 
sent to the International Headquarters 
for publication, and a copy spread upon 
the minutes of the following meeting. 
John Hueston, President, 
A. H. Broughton, Rec. Sec'y, 
Local No. 48, Hamilton, Ont. 



PKESS ABSTRACT OP KEPOKT 

ON THE COLORADO STKIKE. 



In Memorfatn. 



Whereas, Brother Abraham Bachman 



By George P. West. 

[Ordered printed by re^ution of the CammisiionX 
Continued from August issue. 

"Coming as amazing evidence of the 
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repudiation of American principles by 
certain small but powerful groups, is the 
allegation frequently heard during the 
Colorado controversy that the inhabitants 
of the coal camps, being largely of for- 
eign birth and speech, were incapable of 
either political self-government or of ex- 
ercising a voice in determining their 
working conditions. Such an acceptance 
of the political philosophy that justified 
slavery half a century ago hardly needs 
serious consideration. Granting that 
social and political conditions in the coal 
camps could be worse than those which 
existed under coal company domination, 
and granting that they actually would be 
worse under a truly democratic control, 
the nation even then could not compla- 
cently tolerate a benevolent despotism. 
But no such concession can be made. 
There is ample testimony to prove the 
capacity for civic and social progress 
inherent in the populations of coal mining 
camps composed just as were those of 
southern Colorado— of a small minority 
of English-speaking miners and their 
families and a majority of recently- 
arrived Europeans. Besides the testi- 
mony of officials of the United Mine 
Workers who have studied the needs of 
the foreign-born miners and who have 
watched their progress, the Commission 
has the significant testimony from Francis 
S. Peabody, of Chicago, a mine owner 
who operates on a scale larger than that 
of any of the Colorado companies." 



WHAT WOKKNEN WANT. 



. Freedom of Speech, Justice and tke lifht 

To OrgiBife. 

In the course of a recent interview by 
a New York World reporter, William D. 
Mahon, president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Electric Street and Rail- 
way Employes, told the following story: 

"We had a strike out in Indiana a 
while ago," he said, "and left it to 
arbitration, as we always aim to do. 
This time, however, the arbitrators gave 
us the worst of it. To do my best 1 
couldn't wring from the board any con- 
cessions that seemed worth while, and 
I dreaded to report to the union. The 
union had been recognized, I told them. 



but the pay could not be raised that year. 
I simply told the facts and asked them 
how they felt about it and waited. One 
of the oldest men in the service jumped 
to the floor. 

" 'Hooray !* he yelled. Tm a free man, 
I've been a slave twenty-five years. I've 
cringed and lied and been a traitor to 
myself because I had to be. I couldn't 
talk in favor of a union, I knew I'd be 
fired if I did. A raise in pay might come 
handy to a lot of us, but it ain't in it 
with being free.' Tears were streaming 
down his face, and I guess they were 
down mine. All of us realized the way 
he felt. All of us had been up against it. 
It's this slavery — ^this depriving a man of 
his fundamental rights, free speech and 
united action — that is the worse thing 
about the situation wherever rapid tran- 
sit employes are not organized. The pay 
here in New York is the worst of any 
large city I know. But the intimidation 
of the men is worse yet." 



UNIONIST GAINS. 



"The same bugaboo that for a long 
time hampered government clerks has 
handicapped the formation of school 
teachers' unions," says the editor of the 
official journal of the Bricklayers and 
Masons* Union. 

"Both held to the theory that theirs 
was a profession, and felt that there was 
a loss of dignity in allying themselves 
with the ranks of union labor. Both 
have paused under the dome of reflection 
and now realize the fact that they are 
salaried employes, that they are subject 
to the same economic forces that regu- 
late the wages of the carpenter, the 
bricklayer, the craftsman of all trades 
and callings, and both are realizing as 
never before that dignity is added to 
their calling by placing themselves in the 
ranks of unionism and not trying to pose 
as a class apart from the operation of 
economic principles." — The Chronicle. 



The trade union movement incites the 
world to manlier deeds. It inspires 
sacrifices in times of trouble and dis- 
tress and tends to unify aU workers for 
the elimination of industrial injustice. 
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CHILD LABOK BILL. 



FfwritiMs •! ikm N«w Liv T« PravMl T«i| 

Of Chninm. 



Without debate or record vote the 
child labor bill was accepted by the 
House of Representatives with the Sen- 
ate amendments and put on its way to 
become law with President Wilson*s 
signature. 

The bill represents the result of years 
of struggle in Congress between forces 
urging the conservation of child life and 
those opposing it on many grounds, 
chiefly that it was a question for the 
states and not the Federal government 

It would not have become a law at this 
session of Congress had not President 
Wilson, after the Democratic caucus 
decided to eliminate it from the adminis- 
tration program, visited the capitol and 
insisted upon its inclusion. 

As it originally passed the House, it 
proposed to bar from interstate com- 
merce products on which child labor 
actually had been employed. As amended 
by the Senate and now perfected, it pro- 
hibits shipment between the states of all 
products of any establishment which em- 
ploys child labor. 

It bars products of any mine or 
quarry employing children under sixteen 
and products of any mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory or manufacturing estab- 
lishment employing children between 
fourteen and sixteen more than eight 
hours a day, more than six days a week 
or earlier than 6 o'clock in the morning 
or later than 7 o'clock in the evening. 

The bill becomes effective a year after 
the date of the President's approval. 



HONOR IN BEING A UNION MAN. 



No person need feel ashamed of hold- 
ing a paid-up card or a due book. No 
class of society or organization or philan- 
thropist has done as much for the com- 
mon people as the labor unions. Philan- 
thropists build a home for the' working 
men and women after they have left the 
home of their parents. Unions are mak- 
ing the home fireside fit for sons and 
daughters to remain in the true home — 
that of their parents — ^by increasing 



.wages 80 that their father can support 
his family and make the home what it 
should be. Philanthropists build libra- 
ries, while unions shorten the hours of 
labor to give the workingmen time to 
read the books. Unions shorten the 
hours of labor to place more of the men 
to work who are willing to work. Cities 
build hospitals and the unions take care 
of the family while the breadwinner is in 
them. 

Labor unions have fought to save the 
children from the factory and place them 
in the schools by having laws enacted 
and in increasing the wages of the 
fathers so that it would not be necessary 
to send the child to work. Labor unions 
have done more good among their mem- 
bers regarding morality and sobriety 
than any other classj through changing 
the surroundings of their members. 



TRADE UNION AIMS. 



The labor union does not make any 
pious pretensions, and it makes no claim 
as a religious institution. It has been too 
busy to build ceremonies and creeds. Its 
hands have been so busy lifting up the 
weak and feeding the hungry and wiping 
away the tears from sad human eyes that 
it has not schooled itself in sanctimonious 
attitudes. 

In its devotion to the busy and practi- 
cal things of life it hjas often made mis- 
takes. Its leaders do not have much 
leisure to study or weigh philosophical 
or theological distinctions. 

If religion means a selfi seeking for 
personal salvatipn — a desire to get to 
heaven at any cost; if sanctification 
means getting away from the scenes of 
sin and suffering — snugging the soul in 
some secluded sanctuary, sealed against 
the sights and sorrow and want — ^then 
the labor union is the most irreligious 
and unsanctified institution in the world. 

Carlyle says that all true work is re- 
ligion. The labor unions aim to make 
good work of them. It asks that the man 
who works shall have good pay for his 
work and a say in his work. It insists 
that the worker shall be intelligent and 
self-respecting; that he shall think and 
hold his head up beside his employer as 
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a Christian and citizen. It teaches the 
strong to help the weak, each to contrib- 
ute to the good of all. It takes the child 
from the factory and puts it in the school. 
It takes the woman from the sweatshop 
and puts her in the home. It places chairs 
behind the counters of the stores for the 
weary girls who are obliged to work long 
hours for small pay. It places vestibules 
on street cars, secures jobs for the idle, 
and builds homes for the widows and 
orphans. Could a holy God ask more of 
a human institution? 



EARLY MEXICO. 



Conquest of the Indiant By Spain Wat a 
Gradual Task. 



Before its discovery by the Spaniards, 
Mexico was occupied by several Indian 
races, the Nahuas, known as Aztecs, pre- 
dominating. In 1518 the exploration of 
the Gulf coast by Grijalva was followed 
by the Spanish invasion in 1519, and the 
capture of the Aztec capital, Tenochti- 
tean, in 1521. The Spanish colony thus 
formed was created into a viceroyalty 
and became the nchest European posses- 
sion in the new world, with the exception 
of Peru. The Spaniards extended their 
conquests even into what is now the 
territory of the United States. The vice- 
roys had full sway over the territory, 
which was from the southern boundary 
of Costa Rica and Florida as well as the 
West Indies. However, in the eighteenth 
century the East Indies and Guatemala, 
or Central America, were separated. 
With the exception of a few Indian 
wars nothing molested the lives of splen- 
dor led by the viceroys. Great fortunes 
were amassed in the silver mines and in 
the East India trade. 



CHILD LABOR BILL IS SIGNED. 



Washington, Sept. 9. — President Wil- 
son has signed the Federal Child Labor 
bill and organized labor records another 
advance in its fight against this evil. 
Under the new law it will be illegal to 
ship out of a State any product made in 
whole or in part by a factory employing 
children under 14 years of age, or the 



product of any mine or quarry which em- 
ploys children under 16 years of age. 
In signing the bill the President said: 
''I want to say with what real emotion 
I sign this bill, because I know how long 
the struggle has been to secure legisla- 
tion of this sort and what it is going to 
mean to the health and to the vigor of 
the country, and to the happiness of 
those whom it affects. It is with genuine 
pride that I play my part in completing 
this legislation. I congratulate the coun- 
try and felicitate myself." 

The law will release from southern 
mills children who must now be provided 
with school facilities and whose parents 
must be paid a sufficient wage to keep 
them in comfort. Agitation for these 
conditions devolves upon the organized 
workers, as does the demand that 14-year- 
old children in any State are not equip- 
ped, either mentally or physically, for a 
factory life which weakens future gen- 
erations. 



QUEER TOBACCO LORE. 



Every one knows that tobacco was one 
of the gifts of the New World to the Old, 
and that Sir Walter Raleigh made smok- 
ing fashionable in England in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. For the next 50 years 
the smoking of pipes not only became 
general among all classes, but a thing of 
highest fashion, held in light of an art. 
In these days it was not said that a man 
smoked tobacco, but that he 'Mrank" or 
"sucked" tobacco; and the smoker was 
called a "tobacconist." 

A curious feature of tobacco manners 
among fashionable smokers of the Eliza- 
bethan period was the practice of pass- 
ing the pipe from one to another, after 
the fashion of the loving cup. In a play 
of 1640, one London gallant says to an- 
other who is smoking: "Please you to 
import your smoker?" "Very willingly, 
sir," says the smoker. No. 2 takes a 
whiff or so and courteously says: "In 
good faith' a pipe of excellent vapor!" 

The rich young swell carried about him 
an elaborate tobacco apparatus, often of 
gold or silver. It included a tobacco 
box, tongs with which to lift a live coal 
to light his pipe, a ladle "for the cold 
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snuffle into 'nostrils'/' a priming iron 
and as large a collection of pipes as his 
means could afford and his pockets could 
find room for. Sometimes the tobacco 
box was of ivory and occasionally a 
looking glass was set in the lid, so that 
when the beau opened it to take out 
tobacco he could also have a view of his 
delectable person. 



KAILKO ADS STILL CRY *' WOLF.' 



Washington, Sept. 15.— "Wolf, wolf," 
is the cry of railroads because Congress 
has passed the eight hour law for rail- 
road employes engaged in interstate com- 
nerce. 

"The railroads have cried *wolf* for so 
long when anybody has tried to regulate 
them that they don't get much of a rise 
any more,'' said Congressman Adamson, 
author of the new law, and chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

No law, intended to protect life and 
limb, was ever passed by Congress, but 
the railroads cried "wolf." The same 
cry was heard when Congress created 
the present Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 



POLICE SHALL JUDGE. 



Officers of the New Jersey State Fed-, 
eration of Labor headed a delegation of 
trade unionists to protest to the city com- 
missioners against the attitude of police 
in preventing pickets from walking the 
streets of that city. 

President Quin, of the State branch, 
was the first speaker. Or, rather, he was 
scheduled as the first speaker. Commis- 
sioner of Safety Chasey objected to the 
unionist proceeding and the mayor sus- 
tained the objecti6n. Secretary Hilfers 
then rose and stated it was the first time 
in his connection with Organized Labor 
that city officials refused to listen to a 
statement of facts concerning the wel- 
fare of the working people. Secretary 
Hilfers then prepared to state his case, 
but was invited to sit down. 

The unionists insisted on their rights, 
but the commissioners assured them that 
"picketing has a tendency to create dis- 



order," and if the police thought that 
was the case they would use their own 
judgment. — ^Ex. 



DESERVES ALL IT CAN GET. 



What does labor want? It wants the 
earth and the fullness thereof. There is 
nothing too precious, there is nothing too 
beautiful, too lofty, too ennobling, unless 
it is within the 'scope and comprehension 
of labor's aspirations and wants. 

We want more schoolhouses and less 
jails; more books and less arsenals; 
more learning and less vice; more con- 
stant work and less crime ; more leisure 
and less greed; more justice and less 
revenge ; in fact, more of the opportuni- 
ties to cultivate our better natures, to 
make manhood more noble, womanhood 
more beautiful and childhood more hap- 
py and bright. — Samuel Gompers. 

Labor not only wants all it can get, 
but deserves all it can get — ^and "then 
some." We are compelled to fight for 
every inch gained — ^and we intend to 
continue the fight until the necessity for 
it has vanished. 

There is no use splitting hairs in the 
argument — there's nothing too good for 
labor, and labor should strive always for 
the best 



DANBUKT HATTERS LOSE AGAIN. 



The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, with some modifications, has 
affirmed the decision of Judge E. S. 
Thomas, rendered in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Connecticut, allowing to 
D. E. Loewe-& Co., the Danbury hat 
manufacturers, $30,000, the interest oc- 
crued on the deposits of union hatters 
whose bank deposits were forfeited in 
the Danbury hatter boycott litigation. 
The action was brought by the Loewe 
company against the Danbury bank. 

Judge Thomas in an opinion given in 
February last held that the accumulated 
interest on the deposits of the 180 union 
defendants in the Danbury case belonged 
to the hat company, which had obtained 
a judgment of $252,139 against the hat- 
ters and had attached their bank deposits. 
The Danbury bank appealed. The $30,- 
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000 is the interest that has accumulated 
on the deposits since they were attached 
thirteen years ago. 



DUELS IN GREENLAND. 



In Greenland when one man has been 
insulted by another the adversaries each 
compose a satire in verse. This each 
man recites to his household , until the 
servants and the women know it by heart. 
Then a place of meeting is appointed. 
The two men, the insulter and insulted, 
the offender and the offended, stand face 
to face, and each recites his poem. His 
friends and servants form a chorus. 
Each man tries hard to raise the laugh 
against his adversary. Each man speaks 
in turn, whipping the enemy with epi- 
gram and quip, and after two hours of 
this wordy battle the meeting gives the 
victory to him of the two adversaries 
who has amused the whole assembly 
most. 



JOIN THE UNION. 



The following is taken from an appeal 
to non-union men recently issued by one 
of the building trade unions : "There is 
a good living for everybody engaged in 
our trade, employers and journeymen, but 
we must unite with our fellow workers 
to obtain it. Don't you think you are 
doing yourself, your wife and children an 
injustice by standing alone and working 
for smaller wages than you could other- 
wise obtain? Don't you love your chil- 
dren? Don't you want them to have the 
best you can possibly get for them? If 
so, don't you know that it is your duty 
to join the union? 



Workers of all callings must learn that 
there are principles of human welfare 
which are of paramount importance. 
Conditions of daily work and living ^ill 
not be in accord with these principles of 
human welfare unless those workers pri- 
marily concerned have some conception 
of their interests and are prepared for 
sustained efforts to realize their ideals. 



labor unions, the general sentiment of the 
whole country is undergoing a change. 
Men who a few years ago were most 
bitter opponents of the unions are today 
advocating that the unions be given an 
opportunity to work out the true democ- 
racy for which they stand. 



BURNS ROUNDED UP. 



New York.— W. J. Burns, the "great" 
detective, has' run afoul of the law. 

A few years ago he was the darling of 
every anti-unionist because of lime-light 
methods which dimmed the glories of a 
well known citizen who owned a circus 
and once upon a time declared that "the 
people want to be fooled." 

On this theory, W. J. Burns waxed 
wealthy and fat — and lost his cunning, 
planting dictagraphs in union head- 
quarters seemed commonplace, so he 
raided the office of a well known firm of 
attorneys, and copied private correspon- 
dence. NoW the "great" detective has 
been arrested because he failed to obey 
the law by first securing a search war- 
rant. 

Magistrate McAdoo declared that any 
one who insisted that no violation of law 
was committed in this case acknowledges 
"that the machinery of the law in this 
State is deficient in protecting the citi- 
zen in his fundamental constitutional 
rights." 



HOW TO JUDGE TRAIN SPEED. 



It is a fact that where formerly almost 
every one was more or less opposed to 



A fairly accurate computation of the 
speed of a moving train can be obtained 
by any keen-eared traveler with the aid 
of a watch equipped with a second hand. 
The wheels of a car produces a clicking 
in passing over the rail joints, the suc- 
cession being divided into measures of 
as many beats as there are wheels on 
each side of the car. Furthermore, the 
traveler, due to his position, always hears 
one beat in each measure accented above 
the others. To determine the speed of 
the train, it is necessary only to count 
the accented beats for twenty seconds, 
the result being approximately the num- 
ber of miles an hour of travel. — Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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THE NAN AND HIS SHOES . 



Here is a jingle which almost every 
man in the shoe business who is over 
thirty years of age has seen "somewhere 
or other" but which you never can find 
in print when you want to show it to the 
youngsters. Clip it out now and paste it 
in your scrapbook : 
How much a man is like his shoes ; 
For instance, both a sole may lose, 
Both have been tanned. 
Both are made tight, 
By Cobblers — ^both get left and right. 
Both need a mate 
To be complete 

And both are made to go on feet; 
They both need healing; 
Oft are soled, 

And both in time are turned to mold. 
With shoes the last is first. 
With men the first shall be last. 
And when the shoes wear out 
They are mended new — 
When men wear out they are "men- 

dcard" too. 
They both are trod upon and both 
Will tread upon others nothing loth; 
Both have their ties and both incline — 
When polished — ^in the world to shine. 
And both "peg out"— how would you 

choose? 
To be a man or be his shoes? 

— The Shoeman, 



HARD TO NOYE IN RUSSIA. 



An American wished to move from the 
principal hotel in Petrograd to a smaller 
hotel around the comer. He came down 
with his bag packed ready to go. "Sorry," 
said the manager, "but you cannot leave 
this hotel or register at another hotel 
until we get your passport from the 
police, and that will take a day and a 
night. You must go through exactly the 
same procedure as if you were leaving 
the country." 



NO "SANE PLACE" THEN. 



"Herbert," said a school teacher, turn- 
ing to a bright youngster, "can you tell 
me what lightning is?" "Yes, ma'am," 
was the ready reply of the boy. "Light- 



ning is streaks of electricity." "Well, 
that may pass," said the teacher, encour- 
agingly. "Now tell me why it is that 
lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place." "Because," answered Herbert, 
"after it hits once the same place ain't 
there any more." 



; GALLIENrS EPIGRANS. 



The late General Gallieni was a master 
of epigrammatic expressions. "Don't 
criticise until you can remedy," is one. 
"If you've got brains, use them; if not, 
plant cabbages," was another of the Gen- 
eral's sayings. "Set things going, and 
keep them going," and "Say what you 
want done, but don't say more than a 
man can remember," were two other 
counsels. — Westminster Gazette, 



THE PRESIDENT'S OATH. 



The oath of office taken by the incom- 
ing President of the United States is the 
shortest and the simplest required of any 
ruler on earth. It is prescribed by the 
Constitution and is as follows: 

"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States, and, to 
the best of my ability, protect, preserve 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States." 



Organization is the way whereby the 
toilers of all ages have found redress 
from wrongs and have secured greater 
opportunities. 

WANTED: TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purchase bread only which bears 



THIS 




I«ABKI« 



It is the only weapon the bakery workers 
have which aids them in securing living wages, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which ^ocs 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid the 
bakery workers in their struggle against the 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 
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THE THINKER. 



Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop's clamor 

The seeker may find the Thought, 
The thought that is ever Master 

Of iren and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel. 

The drudge may fret and tinker 

Or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 

The clear-eyed man who knows ; 
For into each plow or saber, 

Each piece and part and whole. 
Must go the brains of labor. 

Which gives the work, a soul. 

Back of the motor's humming, 

Back of the bells that sing, 
Back of the hammer's drumming, 

Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the Eye which scans them, 

Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the Mind which plans them — 

Back of the brawn, the Brain. 

Might of the roaring boiler, 

Force of the engine's thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 

Greatly in these we trust ; 
But back of them stands the schemer. 

The Thinker who drives things through. 
Back of the job — the Dreamer 

Who's making the dream come true. 
— American Machinist 



CHILD LABOK LAW. 



Secretary •! Labor RepliM t« StotemeBt 
Kegirdiiil Evarioat of Act. 



Secretary William B. Wilson, a mem- 
ber of the board of three cabinet mem- 
bers designated to draft regulations put- 
ing the new child labor law into effect, 
has issued a statement replying to as- 
sertions that the law easily could be 
evaded by holding products in storage 
for thirty days after their manufacture. 

Those who attacked the law, he said, 
failed to distinguish between producing 
plants and warehouses, which might be 
located under the same roof and still be 
distinct, under the meaning of the pro- 
vision barring from interstate conmierce 
any product removed from a plant in 
which child labor had been employed 
within the thirty days previous. 

He declared that any removal, there- 
fore, of a commodity from the point 
where it was produced by child labor, 
even though it was stored a foot away 
for thirty days, or any other period, 
would make it forever inacceptable in 
interstate commerce. 



EDUCATION NEEDED. 



So long as any human being is inade- 
quately fed, uncomfortably housed or 
unsanitarily surrounded, there will be 
work in the world for the labor move- 
ment and for all justice lovers. 

The earth is big enough and rich 
enough and responsive enough to proper- 
ly care orf all, and the only reason it 
does not do so is because greed takes 
what belongs to others and leaves the 
others in poverty and misery. 

When justice shall have been done to 
all, then there will be need for labor 
unions, but we are far, very far, from 
that goal today, and must be alert and 
watchful lest we be driven backward 
instead of marching forward. Educate, 
agitate, organize, is the slogan. — Bx. 
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WHAT ORGANIZATION BRINGS 



JliswiKaiM WtlM. 

Organized miners in the Thurber, 
Texas, section have raised wages 5 per 
cent and secured a new contract. 



OrgtaiM ; TIms Um Wa|M. 

Teamsters of Carlstadt, N. J., organ- 
ized and after a short strike won recog- 
nition and raised wages from $1 to $3 a 
week. 



BnlldM* UaiMw iMHated. 

Contractors in Astoria, Ore., have 
signed an agreement with the unions of 
carpenters, painters, plumbers and elec- 
tricians. The carpenters' rates will be 
$4 a day for eight hours and the scale of 
the other locals are recognized. 



Fam H«i4a Fom UsIm. 

Farm workers of the Fowler, Ind., 
section have decided to form a hired 
hands' union. The leaders in the move- 
ment are demanding a minimum scale of 
4 cents a bushel for husking com. 



Pl«flib«ri Wla Aa AdviaM. 

The Plumbers, Steam and Gasfitters' 
Union, of Trenton, N. J., secured the 
adoption of a new wage, giving them 
62^ cents an hour, after negotiating 
with the bosses for a week. The new 
wage gives them $5 a day for eight 
hours. Nearly every employer in the 
city has agreed to the new conditions. 



Ptvert Make Gains. 

Secretary Hannah, of the International 
Union of Pavers and Rammers, of New 
York, reports that wage increases aver- 
aging 50 cents a day have been secured 
in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Albany, BuflFalo and Baltimore. Similar 
gains have been made ^y asphalt work- 
ers in San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and New York. 



50,000 Compensated. 

Nearly 50,000 awards for compensation 
have been made in the nine months that 



the Pennsylvania State compensation law 
has been in existence. The total number 
of awards that became effective without 
contest on either side was 34,950, and the 
referees decided 1,300 additional cases. 
Only 117 appeals were made to the board 
from decisions of the referees, while the 
number of cases taken to the courts was 
an even dozen. 



Friatini 

After long negotiation Web Press- 
men's Union has signed the following 
increased wage agreement with news- 
papers in Edmonton, AlberU, Canada: 

Foremen, $30 a week; day journey- 
men, $22.50 for 48 hours ; night journey- 
men, $27 for 42 hours ; apprentice on fly 
starting, $9 a week, with an increase of 
$1 weekly every six months. 



laiae Wa|ee 40 Cents a Day. 

Electrical Workers* Union, of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, has won its 
strike against the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Company and raises wages from 
$4.10 to $4.50 a day. 

Because of business depression, about 
a year ago, the men accepted a wage re- 
duction from $4.35 to $4.10 a day. Re- 
cently they refused to renew this con- 
tract and suspended work. The settle- 
ment includes recognition of the union 
shop. « 



New Cere Nakera* Unk>ne. 

Business Agent Charles Markham, of 
the Molders* Union of St. Louis, Mo., 
after much work, has organized a strong 
Core Makers* Union, ^with a charter from 
the International Molders* Union, com- 
posing most of the men employed in the 
Granite City foundries. 

International Organizer Charles Wil- 
kerson, of the same union, has also 
formed new Core Makers' Unions in 
Independence, Mo., and lola, Kan. 



Ctrpentere Raise Wa|ee. 

Carpenters' Union, of Port Arthur, 
Tex., has successfully negotiated a new 
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wage agreement with employers. Wages 
are increased 10 cents an hour and an 
additional 2^ cents increase will be 
granted the first of the year. Eight hours 
will constitute a day's work. * - 

Boiler makers and helpers employed at 
the refineries have raised wages from 10 
to 25 cents per day as the result of con- 
ferences. The eight-hour day is agreed 
to. 



Gun $1.50 Pn- We«k. 

Negotiations covering several weeks 
by Canton, Ohio, Typographical Union, 
have resulted in a substantial wage in- 
crease for all members of the union. • All 
printers working under the jurisdiction 
of the union will receive $1.50 per week 
more than heretofore. Original demands 
called for a flat rate of $24.00 per week 
for all newspaper and job men. Under 
the new agreement, which took effect 
October 1 and continues for one year, 
newspaper men receive $22.50 per week 
and job men $21.50. 



tttbber W«rkert Win. 

Striking employes of the Textile As- 
bestos Company, of Reynolds, Pa., have 
won their demand for higher wages. 
Shop committees will be recognized and 
the schedule of rates will be posted in 
each department. 

The strikers called upon the State 
Labor Department to investigate com- 
pany methods. It was charged by the 
employes that the management was at- 
tempting to start trouble for the purpose 
of securing an injunction and the pres- 
ence of the State police. 



More Pay ; Lcm Hmuv. 

Agreements have been entered into be- 
tween the representatives of four of the 
largest mattress making firms in Newark, 
N. J., a^ a committee from Mattress 
M^ers' Union covering one year that 
greatly improve working conditions. 
Under the terms of the agreements the 
mattress makers will benefit by an aver- 
se increase of 25 per cent, in pay and a 
reduction of hours from fifty-seven ^o 
fifty-one a week. 



TMr AppMl ■•i«ted. 

The Employers' Association of the 
State of Washington appealed to the 
Grangers' Telephone Company for a con- 
tribution to aid it in an anti-union cam- 
paign which it calls the non-union shop. 
In reply Manager Sparling of the com- 
pany wrote: 

"To start with, we don't care what 
your expenses are, and we trust that 
they are so large that it breaks the asso- 
ciation, and we refuse to give one cent 
to such a movement. We do not believe 
in the non-union shop; we believe in 
unions and high wages to working men." 



Will G#t 50 CMts Adviact. 

The Building Material Teamsters' 
Union, of San Francisco, Cal., has been 
successful in negotiating a wage scale 
and working agreement with the Team- 
ing and Auto Truck Association, which 
provides for the union shop and an in- 
crease of fifty cents per day in wages on 
and after January 1, 1917, with existing 
wages and conditions to maintain until 
that date. The agreement will remain in 
effect until May 1, 1918. 

Under the terms of the new agreement 
members of the Teaming and Auto Truck 
Association promise to employ only mem- 
bers of the Building Material Teamsters' 
Union at the wages and under the con- 
ditions specified in the agreement. At 
present the members of the union are 
receiving $3 per day, but on and after 
January 1, 1917, and until May 1, 1918, 
the wages will be increased to $3.60 per 
day. _«-«• 

N«w CwBpcnaation Award. 

Dependents of working men killed by 
lightnit^ in the course of their employ- 
ment are entitled to compensation in the 
State of Pennsylvania. The decision is 
made in the case of the widow of a 
former employe of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. The board ruled that the 
only question to decide under the law is 
"whether or not the employe at the time 
of his injury was in the employ of his 
master." The company is ordered to 
pay his widow $805 for a period of 300 
weeks at end of which time $2.69 a week 
must be paid a son until he becomes 16 
years of age. 
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Dambwy Hattert' Test Caac. 

Payment of $20,000 interest on the 
$252,000 judgment secured in the "Dan- 
bury hatters" case against members of 
the United Hatters' Union for boycott- 
ing the firm of D. E. Loewe & Co. in 
1903, is contested in a test case appealed 
to the supreme Court of the United 
States by the Savings Bank of Danbury, 
Conn. This institutions holds savings of 
the tmion members attached to satisfy 
the judgment. The lower Federal Court 
held that the Loewe Company was en- 
titled to the interest. 

The Supreme Court is now in session. 
It is not known whether the case will be 
passed on at an early date or not. 



Gaina Hade at DoBoia, Pa. 

As a result of the agitation during the 
strike at the Textile Asbestos Company, 
an A. F. of L. representative organized 
the domestic workers and increased 
wages 20 per cent. A federal union of 
shop and street laborers was also organ- 
ized. As a result the shop men received 
an increase of 11^ per cent, and the 



street workers raised wages from $1.85 
to $2.25 a day.' The shop workers de- 
creased working hours from 10 to 9 and 
the street cleaners reduce^} hours from 
10 to Sf 

Bartenders have also organized and a 
new Federal Labor Union at Falls Creek, 
near here, has been established. 



Eight Hoora la Skipyard. 

An eight-hour day for employes of the 
Northwest Steel Company, Portland, 
Ore.'s, shipbuilding plant, was announced 
today by J. R. Bowles, President of the 
concern. The eight-hour day carries 
with it no cut in pay, the men receiving 
the same wages they now get for nine 
hours. The change goes into effect on 
October 16. 

The plant employs 650 men at present, 
and in six weeks will have 1,500 men at 
work, 

"I want to say the steel industry is not 
the only one in which this change is to 
enter. With our manufacturing plants 
upon an even basis with foreign indus- 
tries as they are now I look for every 
branch of labor soon to adopt it." 



LIMIT INJUNCTIONS 

AND REFORM JUDGES. 



The fight of the trade union movement 
to remedy the abuse of the writ of in- 
junction is part of the larger fight to 
which they are contributing — the human- 
ization of the courts of justice and the 
proper co-ordination of courts with other 
governmental agencies. 

The courts of our country have sought 
to control the whole government. Not a 
few who have examined our national in- 
stitutions carefully and impartially have 
declared that the United States Supreme 
Court is an institution without parallel in 
any country and dominates the whole 
government. That was not the purpose 
of those who instituted our republican 
government, but it has been the result of 
a development in which judges have care- 
fully built up their power and now jeal- 
ously defend that power against all who 
would dispute it. 

Courts have no divine right of exist- 
ence nor any divine right to exercise a 



specific function. Whatever power courts 
may have is power that has been dele- 
gated to them by the people. The way 
the people express their desire as to what 
shall be standards and rules of govern- 
ment is through constitution and legisla- 
tion enacted by their representatives and 
occasionally declared by themselves. 

This demonstrates a well-known gov- 
ernmental phenomenon — every govern- 
mental agency always seeks to extend its 
authority and scope of action, and when 
it has made any extension, even an ex- 
tension by usurpation, it defends that 
extended function as a right. 

Time and time again has it been neces- 
sary to struggle against tyranny and 
despotism on the part of agents of jus- 
tice and to bring about reforms in the 
judiciary. Such a struggle was made 
back in England in the time of the 
Stuarts, and further back in the time of 
King Alfred, who attempted to reform 
the judiciary. It is recorded that judges 
in his day who would not conform to the 
regulations and the new concepts estab- 
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lished for their guidance were "duly 
punished for their lack of understand- 
ing." The judges of the present day- 
will have to conform with new concepts 
of human freedom or they, too, will have 
to learn their lesson. 

Unremitting and vicious are the at- 
tempts of employers to defeat the efforts 
of wage-earners and to disrupt the or- 
ganized labor movement. They have 
tried, through injunctions, to keep the 
workers powerless, forbidding them to 
do anjTthing that might give them greater 
freedom or better conditions of life and 
work. 

No more flagrant abuses of injunctions 
have existed than in Detroit, where in- 
junctions have been issued against strik- 
ing patternmakers and cigarmakers. The 
courts have attempted to forbid the pat- 
ternmakers even to visit the homes of 
strike-breakers. Thev have arrested and 
punished men because they walked past 
the place cf business of former employ- 
ers. They have threatened girls of four- 
teen and sixteen with fines or imprison- 
ment if they s6 much as discussed the 
strike with fellow-workers. So over- 
bearing and unreasonable has been the 
attitude of the courts that they evidently 
think workers belong to a lower class of 
animals to whom the right of free speech 
and free assembly do not apply. 

Particularly since the enactment of the 
provisions of the Clayton law have the 
State courts extended this abuse of the 
writ of injunction that has developed and 
is one of the most serious things with 
which workers must contend. It is a 
problem that requires legislative relief 
and the enactment of State laws clearly 
establishing the rights of workers, defin- 
ing the use of the writ of injunction and 
specificallj' regulating its application. 
Judges themselves wil! never reform this 
abuse. — President Gompers, in American 
Federationist. 



THE UNION MAN. 



Who is he? How can you recognize 
him? What are his distinguishing traits? 

He carries a paid-up card as evidence 
of his membership in the union cf his 
trade or industry. That is a means of 
identification. 



The fellow who never contributes any- 
thing to the cause of unionism, yet in- 
sists that he is just as good a union man 
as those who do, is a fraud. He is a 
moocher, a panhandler, with all the vices 
that belong to his trade. He always has 
plenty of excuses ; we all know him. 

A real union man attends the meetings 
of his organization whenever posdble. 
He knows that the union is a business 
institution to aid the worker in maintain- 
ing and improving conditions, fie does 
not expect a business to run itself. He 
gives his time, his thought and his money 
to the cause. The cause of unionism 
does not suffer reproach because of his 
conduct. 

He studies the history of the labor 
movement in order that the present may 
avoid the mistakes of the past and also 
to be able to point out the contributions 
of the labor movement to the cause of 
human freedom. He keeps up with the 
chief events of the day, social and in- 
dustrial movements, the trend of legisla- 
tion and judicial decisions, so that he 
may be able to intelligently aid whatever 
is helpful to Labor's cause and oppose 
that which is injurious. 

He exhausts peaceful methods of re- 
dressing grievances before advocating or 
resorting to a strike, realizing that what- 
ever contributes to the establishment of 
amicable relations between the employer 
and employe promotes the well-being of 
labor; that an unnecessary strike, 
whether lost or won, injures labor's 
cause. 

When a strike is on he lends his fullest 
support to it. He claims the enjoyment 
of his rights as a citizen. He places the 
facts before the people as a brief for the 
strikers* cause. Outside the strike zone 
he is active in their behalf and pays his 
quota as an investment for int-proved 
conditions. 

The union man is a thinking worker 
putting in -practice the gospel of brother- 
hood. — Guy B. Miller, in Alameda Co. 
(Cal.) Workman. 



Don't forget the union label during the 
coming year. It is to j'our interest to be 
on the watch. You can depend upon no 
one so well as upon yourself. 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 




is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
S^uindy Union without it. 

€6itortaL 

tobacco workers in the 

trust shops organizing. 



The high cost of living has had its 
effect with the Tobacco Workers cm- 
ployed in a number of the trust branches 
in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. 
The pressure had been felt for some 
months and the employes bore it as long 
as they could. The question finally cul- 
minated in a strike in eight factories, 
with everything shut down tight in all 
three cities. President McAndrew went 
to the scene of the trouble and held a 
number of meetings with the unorgan- 
ized Tobacco Workers, and as a result 
three Local Unions have been organized. 
With organization established, the cause 



of the trouble was taken up. President 
McAndrew, with the committee appoint- 
ed, bad intcfrviews with the various man- 
agements, and succeeded in getting a 
substantial increase in wages and a re- 
duction of hours from 60 to 51 per week, 
with an understanding that when condi- 
tions arise in the factories, which give 
cause for complaint, such complaints will 
be made as subjects of conferences, 
looking to adjustment between the man- 
agement and the committees appointed 
to take care of such occurrences. 

The high cost of living, and the rigid 
anti-union attitude of the trust manage- 
ment, has, for some time, caused more 
or less discontent among all the factories 
operated by the four branches of the 
tobacco trust. The desire for freedom 
of action, and the right to organize for 
their own protection, has been climbing 
up and up. This feeling is applicable to 
the East and West more particularly. 
Those of the South, while possessing the 
same feeling, have not as yet made it so 
much of an issue. 

Much misconception has been the rule 
as to organization in the trust shops. 
The hope has been eternal in the breasts 
of the Tobacco Workers in the trust 
shops for organization, and has only been 
kept in subjection by a line of objection 
drawn across the border between non- 
organization and organization, and this 
born of fear from many causes. How- 
ever, the pressure has gotten so great at 
some points that the border line was 
broken and organization has been ef 
fected. 

The first burst was in the Liggett & 
Myers' branch, in Toledo, Ohio; the 
next in the Lorrilard branch in Middle- 
town, Ohio; the next was in the Ameri- 
can Snuff Company, in Memphis, Tenn. ; 
the next in New York, Brooklyn and 
New Jersey. In all these places unions 
have been formed. 

The pressure for relief through the 
protection given by organization will yet 
burst out in other places. Where next« 
is an open question. The rumblings are 
being felt, and a response to the desire 
will manifest itself in a most unexpected 
place. 

The Trade Union is the natural and 
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logical pbce for. all those who toil and 
earn their bread by the sweat of their 
faces, and those employed in the trust 
tobacco factories should be no exception 
to the rule. 

A full realization that organization 
under the banner of their own trade 
International Union is coming, and the 
sooner it reaches the fullness of time, 
the better it will be for those whose best 
interests are at stake. 



The milk producing farmers, supplying 
milk for the New York market, have or- 
ganized and forced the New York City 
Milk Trust to come to terms. Another 
notch in the Union stick of progressive 
accomplishment. Farmers, push it along. 
You will find it good. 



Secretary of Commerce Redfield makes 
the statement that the cost of 4iving has 
increased 35 per cent, during the past 
year, due perhaps to a thousand different 
causes. It not only obtains in the United 
States, but the world over. How many 
of us can say that our wages have been 
increased 35 per cent.? There is much 
food for thought in this for the unthink- 
ing. 



The stop-watch system is dying a hard 
death, but to the benefit of health and 
well being of labor, both organized and 
unorganized. 

Let us hope that no reviving serum 
will be injected for further scientific 
tests. The thing has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. Let it 
pass into antiquity as a relic of in- 
decency. 



it would ruin them, are doing so in bad 
grace and without good cause, when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports 
that the railroads' net operating income 
has increased over forty-five per cent, 
and the Eight-hour Day would not in- 
crease the operating expenses one quar- 
ter of that amount. The plea of poverty 
is not tenable in this case. 



The railroad employes on the Panama 
Railroad are now working under the 
Eight-hour Day. This has come about 
by Executive order. The government is 
evidently leading the way, basing its 
action on the passage of the Eight-hour * 
law. The example is good. Who will 
be the first to follow the government 
lead? 



The slogan, "Now for the Three Million 
Mark," that has been made a part of the 
organizing campaign during the last year 
has not been in vain. The full realiza- 
tion of the object may not have been 
attained, but the effort has been well 
worth while. An awakening of the 
workers for organization has been such 
that many who have been indifferent to 
the benefits of organization heretofore, 
have seen the light and the force for 
good. The anti-organization arguments 
on the part of the employers do not 
carry the weight with the workers as they 
formerly did. Necessity has brought 
their think-box gearing into action, and 
when motion is once started, it has been 
found that result was more than was at 
first expected. 

Organization has been planted in in- 
dustries, and parts of industries, that it 
was thought almost impossible, which 
has given great encouragement. The net 
results are good, and warrants our fur- 
ther effort. 



The railroads in their • protesting 
J^ast the Eight-hour Day, stating that 



According to reports on the strike in 
Shonts & Company lines in New York, 
it is not all velvet with Mr. Shonts. 
There seems to be promise that an after- 
math of the first rush of things will be 
worse in its effect on the purse strings of 
the owners of the lines and will be very 
costly, and it is an open question as to 
whether the pressure of the storm can 
be weathered by Mr. Shonts. He is 
playing a stiff game, but the winning 
cards are not all in his hands. Some 
trumps are against him. He would like 
to see them laid on the table and covered 
from his hand. The loss of revenue is 
playing havoc with the Company's game. 
It may not be known what the staking of 
the game has cost the stockholders, but 
if the figures are ever open to public in- 
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spection, the effect will be staggering. 
The strikebreakers have their fun during 
the time, and get well paid for the des- 
perate game they play. In addition to 
that, there is a shortage in the receipts 
of the da^ on the cars that are running 
with the Bobbies on the front end, that 
wlli have no explanation offered for the 
part that is not rung up on the register. 
The stockholders have pinned their faith 
on Shonts, and they will have to dance 
to the tune he fiddles. Public sentiment 
is not all with the Transit Company. It 
is in a very irritated state of mind on 
account of the inconvenience it is put to, 
but in back recesses of its gray matter 
there is a hope that the men will win, 
though they take no active part in favor 
of one side or the other. If the men can 
hold out a while longer, Mr. Shonts and 
Company will consider a new ways and 
means that will be profitable to the men 
and the stockholders. Certain elements 
of the citizens have been making perti- 
nent inquiries into some phases of the 
attitude of the Company, and the posi- 
tion and conditions of the men, that will 
have a digging effect, and may bring 
about a revolution of feeling in some 
very influential quarters which Mr. 
Shonts hoped to keep under the lid and 
holding his coat until he licked the 
crowd. * 



The Textile Workers of the South are 
waking up to the fact that they have 
been cruelly exploited to the benefit of 
the greedy employers. In the hope of 
securing a remedy, they are turning, like 
the workers in the rest of the world, to 
organization for protection from the 
crushing tyranny. This protective feat- 
ure on the part of the employes was a 
complete surprise to the employers, 
which later turned to anger. The very 
idea of my employes organizing and tell- 
ing me I must give them more pay. It is 
preposterous and cut of the question. 
The mental attitude, of the old feudal 
times of the dark ages, toward an em- 
ploye, is still in the minds of some of the 
employers of the South, especially in the 
textile industry, for one who has to 
work to even hold up his head in a 
spirit that suggests independence, or 



liberty of action, is a movement that 
goads the old Southern employer to 
desperation. He should be the one to 
make the advances, and not a poor 
worker, and if for reasons, best known 
to himself, he should forget that the 
workers' cost of living has gone up so 
that real living is out of the. question, 
his dark-age mental limit becomes ex- 
asperated at the presumption of his em- 
ployes, in adopting any measure that will 
protect them from the employer's medi- 
aeval policy and method of treating those 
who produce their accumulations of 
wealth. 

An exemplification of this ancient atti- 
tude is now being staged at Anderson, 
S. C, in two textile mills. The Textile 
Workers in these mills, after being 
crushed between the upper and nether 
stones until they were reduced to a fabric 
as thin as some of the products of the 
looms at which they toiled and without 
a hopeful outcome to their requests for -j. 
larger share from their production, orga- 
nized and eliminated the individual, sub- 
stituting the force of the many in their 
demands. The demands made through 
th^ local union for an increase were 
most indignantly refused. A strike re- 
sulted. The State Board of Arbitration 
made an effort to get a settlement for 
the workers, but to no purpose. The 
employers acknowledged that they were 
enjoying the prosperity of the times, but 
the question of their being able to give 
an increase was not .the question at 
issue; it was that a request had been 
made through one of those horrible 
unions, an organization of the workers, 
which their employes had dared to form. 
They could starve, as they would not 
give even a cent increase when it was 
made by a tmion of their employes. As 
a consequence the mills are shut down 
tight and the employe: are taking a rest. 
The attitude of the employers has 
thrown public opinion on the side of the 
workers, who are evidently living in the 
twentieth century and not in the six- 
teenth. 



The last Congress has been the scene 
of much legislative reform, which is only 
a culmination of many years' agitation 
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and work on the part of the tradeunion- 
ists. The reforms secured were badly 
needed, and we are more than thankful 
for them. But there are others yet to 
come, and the need of them is just as 
urgent as some already acquired. We 
must, however, not relax our vigilance. 
We must be ever on the watch and press 
onward for new remedial reforms, and 
to keep up a constant agitation for the 
passage of the measures now on the 
waiting list for further consideration. 

We must klso fortify ourselves against 
a not improbable reaction during the 
next session of Congress. 

Some of the legislation passed at the 
last session has many opponents, and 
efforts will be made to defeat the ends 
sought, or to extend and amend some 
measures so that they will become of 
such a restrictive character that an 
abridgement of rights and liberties ma}' 
ensue. There is no doubt that a supreme 
effort will be made by our opponents to 
force through Congress some measure or 
measures having for its object a restric- 
tion of the rights of the workers to leave 
their emplo)rment when in their judg- 
ment it is necessary for the improvement 
of their working conditions. This is a 
right we must not under any circum- 
stances surrender, or have taken away 
from us by a reactionary movement. 
There is another equally obnoxious piece 
of legislation that certain of our oppo- 
nents are going to make a strong fight 
for, and that is Compulsory Arbitration 
of disputes between employer and em- 
ploye. This must never obtain in the 
United States. It has been tried in other 
countries and Labor is paying dearly for 
it now. In certain industries in Canada 
this law applies, and for upward of ten 
years it has been tried out, and in each 
case the workers have gotten the worst 
of it, and the Trade Unions are using 
their best effort to have the law repealed. 
In Australia and New Zealand, laws 
carrying the same principles are in effect, 
and Labor is restricted in consequence 
in their liberty of action to their great 
detriment. A supreme effort is being 
made to repeal these measures, because 
of the disastrous effect to Labor's inter- 
ests in those countries. 



We have had a taste of this involun- 
tary servitude legislation out in Colorado, 
and what has been the effect? We all 
know that it has been most injurious to 
the interests of Labor. The workers are 
suffering under it now, and have been 
ever since the first offense against the 
law. 

We must retain the right to leave our 
employment when it is not satisfactory 
to us, and not allow a law to be passed 
which will compel us to work for an 
employer with whom we are at variance 
and wait until the capitalistically-owned 
government red tape is unwound and a 
measure of equity taken from it. We 
want a law in force tl^at gives us the 
right to quit work when it does not suit 
us, at least, such as we now have. We 
must never, never sunder a God-given 
right to a choice of employment when 
our best interests are at stake. Vigilance 
is the price of liberty. That the next 
Congress will have restrictive ineasures 
brought before it, nobody doubts. Be 
alert. 



FROM COMMITTEE ON 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 



By George P. West. 

Washington. — ^While Edward B. Mc- 
Lean and his "$100,000,000 baby" con- 
tinue to supply Washington and its tour- 
ists with gossip, the striking fluor-spar 
miners who helped produce McLean's 
wealth at Rosiclare, in Southern Illinois, 
are waging a desperate battle with starva- 
tion and gun men. 

Aided by the Sheriff of Hardin Coun- 
ty, armed guards in the employ of the 
McLean and one other mining company 
have instituted a reign of terror for the 
striking miners, their families and all 
who sympathize with them. 

It was not enough to order strikers 
and their families out of town under 
threat of violence. Emboldened by the 
support of the Sheriff, the company 
deputies have even deported the Mayor 
of the city, the City Marshal, and mem- 
bers of the City Council. 

A full statement of occurrences at 
Rosiclare has been sent to the Committee 
on Industrial Relations by William J. 
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Sneed, Jr., International Organizer for 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
a citizen of Illinois. It f cdlows : 

"On July 19, Colonel Shand, Assistant 
Adjutant General of Illinois, came to 
Rosiclare as the personal representative 
of Governor Dunne to investigate the 
appeal for the militia made by the com- 
pany. He found that there were about 
twenty deputies sworn in by the Sheriff, 
but being paid by the mining companies 
to guard and intimidate strikers. He 
refused the companies the militia, or- 
dered the Sheriff to depose the gunmen, 
and instructed the Mayor to swear in, 
with the approval of the City Council, 
enough special police to protect the citi- 
zens of Rosiclare from violence and in- 
timidation. Instead of guarding com- 
pany property, the guards were loafing 
around town intimidating strikers. 

"The Mayor and City Council did as 
commanded, but the Sheriff and com- 
pany did not discharge the deputies. 
Colonel Shand returned to Springfield, 
thinking the Sheriff and the company 
would obey the law. But after a night 
or two it became an every night affair 
for striking miners' homes to be shot 
into. 

"In a few days business men in sym- 
pathy with the companies demanded of 
the Mayor that he reomve the special 
police, as it was coisting the city govern- 
ment too much. The Mayor complied. 
Inmiediately the guards and gunmen 
began bulldozing strikers and their fami- 
lies, until a clash occurred between the 
strikers and so-called deputies, resulting 
in one gunman and one striker being 
seriously wounded. The company has 
previously armed thugs and gunmen with 
not guns and automobiles. They started 
a riot and tried to shoot up the doctor*s 
office where an injured striker was being 
attended. About twenty gunmen came 
across the river from Starrsville, Ken- 
tucky, with false faces on, and along 
with thugs on the Illinois side, began 
ordering the strikers and sympathizers 
to leave town on penalty of death, crying 
they would lynch the Mayor or shoot 
him if they could find him. 

"About 100 men with their families, 
wives and children, walked or went up 



the river in boats to Elizabethtown, the 
county seat. They were told that there 
would be 200 night riders over from 
Kentucky to wipe the union men off the 
map. An old lady, 73 years old, was 
preparing supper when she was told she 
had fifteen minutes to leave town. She 
begged to be allowed to eat supper and 
was told she had better not let the sun 
go down on her head if she wanted to 
live. So she went. Gunmen went into 
the house of the Mayor and scattered 
powder on the door, ripped up the carpet 
and ransacked everything in every room. 
They went into another house, cut up 
the pillows and bed clothes and scattered 
them all over the house. 

"One of the strikers had a sick child. 
He was told to get out as soon as possi- 
ble. Later the child, through the excite- 
ment of moving, died, and had to be 
buried by union sympathizers. The 
coffin, shroud and all cost $12. Many 
strikers left their household goods. This 
was all done under the Sheriff. The 
City Marshal was told to resign and 
leave town; that if he didn't take the 
star off, they would shoot it off. The 
Mayor was told the same thing, as well 
as the City Aldermen. They left town. 

"G. J. Frick and A. T. Pace, of the 
United Mine Workers, tried to get off a 
boat at Rosiclare on August 8. They 
were not permitted to land and were 
threatened with violence. 

"On August 31, William J. Sneed, Jr., 
International Organizer for the United 
Mine Workers, went to Rosiclare, after 
asking and receiving permission of the 
Sheriff. He missed the boat down the 
river and went to the house of a friend 
to spend the night. At 8 :00 o'clock two 
deputies came and told him to get into 
an automobile. They escorted him out 
of the town. 

"Only a few strikers have returned to 
work. The strikers sent a wagon out to 
ask the farmers for food, for the strikers 
and their families. Ten gunmen followed 
them and told the farmers it would not 
be healthy for them if they contributed 
to the relief of the striking miners. 

"The city of Rosiclare is in the hands 
of the gunmen. No one can go there 
without being intimidated and asked his 
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business, and how long he is going to 
stay, ." 

Contributions for the striking miners 
will reach them if sent to John H. « 
Walker, President of the. State Federa- 
tion of Labor, Springfield, IlL 



colour, somewhat dark, and it hath a 
good smelL — IVallstreet Journal. 
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SOME JOYFUL NEWS. 



One of the first printed references to 
the petroleum industry of the Pacific 
coast has been submitted to the Standard 
Oil Company of California by Edwin C. 
Bell, of Titusville, Pa. It was first 
printed in 1569 and known as ''De Las 
Drojas De Las Indias." It was trans- 
lated and printed in English in 1596 
under the name of "Joyfnllnewes Out of 
the NewFound World." Following is an 
excerpt from the "Joyf uHnewes :" 

"Of a gumme that is taken out from 
tmder the grounds. In the CoUao being 
a country of Peru, there is a Province 
which doth not beare any tree or Plante, 
because the ground is full of Gummes, 
and from this ground the Indians take 
out a Licour, that serueth them to heale 
many diseases, and to take it out they use 
it in this manner. 

"They make of the Earthe certeyne 
Sestemes very greate, and set them up- 
on timber, or Canes, and underneath 
they put a thing, that may receive the 
Licour, which cometh out of them, and 
they place them in the Sunne, and with 
the heate* and strength thereof, the 
Gumme is melted or the licour which 
the earth hath, and the Sestemes remain 
without any liquor, which profiteth to 
make fire of, for in that place there are 
no Trees, nor anye other thing to make 
fire of; and it is an euill light, for it 
casteth out black Smoke, and an horrible 
smell, and for all this, seeing they have 
another thing to make fire of, they take 
a paynes with it. 

"The Licour which commeth foorth 
of it, profiteth for many diseases, and 
especially when they depende of a coldc, 
or colde causes. It taketh away anye 
griefe of the sayde cause, and all swell- 
ings which come thereof: they heale 
with it woundes, and all euilles which the 
Carana, and the Tacambaca doo heale. 
That whiche they sent me, is of a red 



Labor bears the burden of creating 
wealth by work and it bears the burden 
of creating dearth by idleness. 

When labor has the chance of filling 
the land with that fleeting things called 
prosperity it toils day and night. 

How gladly it then bears the burden 
of long hours, of over-time aad of heavy 
toil. 

And the burden of toil seems heavy in 
the hour of prosperity, but of all the 
burdens labor bears none is quite so 
terrifying or so ruinous as the burden of 
idleness. 

In prosperity, factories run over-time 
and the work of the day is carried into 
the night to fill the rush of orders. 

And then suddenly the mills, mines 
and factories close, the market is glutted, 
orders cease; for labor has produced 
more products than men can sell. 

Then the tools are no longer worked 
and idle men and idle machines stand 
helpless, useless, unproductive face to 
face. 

And at such times millions of wage 
workers are unemployed and then the 
workers cry out in agony for wages, or 
food, for clothing and shelter. 

"A man willing to work," said Carlyle, 
"and unable to find w^rk is perhaps the 
saddest sight that fortune's inequality 
exhibits under the sun. 

"There is no horse willing to work but 
can get food and shelter ; but not so this 
two-footed worker who has to seek and 
solicit occasionally in vain." 

And as labor cannot live except when 
wages are earned, idleness means want 
and dread, uncertainty and hungry babies 
and anxious wives. 

And do you know that in this great 
and prosperous country of ours as many 
as five million wage workers are some- 
times unemployed? 

Even in one year of prosperity, so the 
census tells us, over two million men 
were unemployed from two to four 
months in the year. 

And the statistics of one State inform 
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US that sometimes one out of every three 
workers beg for a chance to work and 
beg in vain. 

And this burden that labor bears is the 
strangest thing in all this world. 

That strong, brawny men, capable of 
producing more wealth than they them- 
selves receive should be denied the op- 
portunity to produce that wealth I 

Was ever there anything before in the 
world like this? 

That shoeless bakers capable of pro- 
ducing bread should stand helplessly idle 
before hungry shoemakers capable of 
producing shoes! 

That breadless sweatshop workers 
capable of producing clothes should 
stand idle and helpless before their 
ragged comrades capable of producing 
food! 

I ask yoxL was there ever anything 
before in the world like this? 

Yet there is no means known to this 
human society of ours whereby these 
workers can labor to feed and clothe 
each other. 

They must stand and wait. They know 
not how long, but long enough until the 
industrial machine begins to work again. 

They are cogs in that machine, able 
to work only when the machine works, 
forced into idleness, impoverishing idle- 
ness, when the machine ceases work. 

For in this day of Qurs these men 
have no fields or homes or tools of their 
own. 

They are dependents, the subjects of 
a system which asks them not when it 
will work or when it will not work. 

And so we see that labor bears not 
only the burden of creating wealth by 
work; it bears also that more distress- 
ing burden of creating dearth by idle- 
ness. — Robert Hunter. 



APPLIES TO CHILD. 



Judge McMichael, of Philadelphia, has 
ruled that the State Workmen's Compen- 
sation Law must be interpreted broadly 
and that compensation must be paid to 
children whose fathers are killed in in- 
dustrial accidents. 

The case centered about a four- 
months-old babe whose father was killed 



six days before it was born. A work- 
men's compensation referee awarded 
benefits to the mother and to the child 
until it reaches the age of sixteen. Ap- 
peal was taken to the Compensation 
Board, which sustained the referee. The 
matter was then taken to the courts. 

It was argued that when there is a 
widow or widower entitled to compensa- 
tion, no award can be made to the chil- 
dren. In dismissing this argument. 
Judge McMichael said: 

"An act of assembly of the character 
of the one in question should be inter- 
preted broadly and in harmony with the 
aim of tl^e act of providing support for 
those dependent upon a deceased em- 
ploye. 

''Since dependents bound by the com- 
pensation feature of the law lose all their 
remedies at common law, a literal con- 
struction in their favor is required. In 
the case at bar the child takes nothing 
during the running of three hundred 
weeks if its mother lives that long and 
does not marry. Can it be said that it 
was intended that the child thus should 
be excluded from the benefits of the act? 

'We think the provision for the mother 
negatives that inquiry, because the pay- 
ment made to her was based on the fact 
of the existence of the child. The child's 
right to compensation can not be said in 
this way to be obliterated. It becomes 
merged with that of* the mother, and 
rightly so, because she is uspally the 
person to whom ultimately compensation 
due a child would naturally go." 

It is stated that the decision will affect 
over one thousand childrep and that over 
$2,000,000 is involved. 



DON'T STKIKE FOR FUN. 



"Men don't usually go out on strike 
for the novelty of it," said Rev. F. K. 
Brown, of Worcester, Mass. 

"And when you find several thousana 
sincere, serious-minded men quitting^ 
their jobs in a peaceful, thoughtful man- 
ner, there must be something very wrongf^ 
to influence these men to go out in this 
way. If there is something wrong — and 
we must concede that there is, otherwise 
the men would have remained at work — 
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it is an infernal condition that prompts 
manufacturers to ignore the voices of 
those raised in protest. I can not con- 
ceive what men are coming to when a 
condition like this prevails in Worcester. 
It is a city of fossils; of men so im- 
pregnated with their own stubborn ideas 
that there isn*t room for the finer meth- 
ods of dealing with men. According to 
the way of the high-headed, high-handed 
Worcester employer, men must be treated 
a good deal like beasts of burden; the 
owner shall decide what the load shall 
be and how much of it the beast shall 
carry." 



OPPORTUNITY. 



HOW WE ARE PROTECTED. 



Air Savet Ut From the Celestial Bullets. 



Is it not strange that we never hear 
of an accident from ordinary meteors, 
though accidents from aerolites have not 
been altogether unknown? 

Here is this great vessel, the earth, 
sailing through space, and saluted every 
twenty-four hours by 400,000,000 of mis- 
siles, each flying toward her with many 
times the velocity of the swiftest cannon 
ball. This, comments Proctor in "Ex- 
panse of Heaven," goes on day by day 
and night by night, when living creatures 
are far from shelter, as well as when 
they are protected in their various 
abodes; and yet the inhabitants of the 
earth are perfectly safe from all danger. 
If one in a thousand struck a human 
being the inhabitants of the earth would 
be almost decimated in a single year. 

It is not merely that they have been 
so far fortunate as to escape hitherto, 
but that they really are as safe as though 
the earth were protected by armor plates. 

The real protection of the earth is the 
air which surrounds her. Soft as the air 
is, the resistance it opposes to swift 
motion is very great. The swifter the 
motion the more effective is the resist- 
ance. In the case of the meteoric mis- 
siles falling on the earth the resistance 
is so great, owing to their enormous 
velocity, that they are consumed and 
presently vaporized in their rush through 
the upper parts of the air. 

Thus the air forms a perfect protec- 
tion to our earth. 



They do me wrong who say I come no 
more. 
When once I knock and fail to find 
you in; 
For every day I stand outside your 
door 
And bid you wake and rise to fight, 
and win. 

Wail not for precious chances passed 
away. 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane, 
Each night I burn the records of the 
day. 
At sunrise every soul is bom again. 

Laugh like a boy at splendors that have 
fled, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf 
and dumb. 
My judgments seal the dead past with 
the dead 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 

Though deep in mire, wring not your 

hands and weep, 

I lend my arm to all who say "I can." 

No shame-faced outcast ever sank so 

deep 

But yet might rise and be again a man. 

Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee fron^ 
the spell. 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be for-^ 
given. 
Each morning gives thee wings to fly^ 
from hell. 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to 
Heaven. —Walter Malone. 



Net earnings of the United Cigar 
Stores Company for the first eight 
months of the calendar year, which cor- 
responds with the company's fiscal year, 
increased more than 50 per cent, over the 
same period a year ago. 



An explosion had occurred on a battle- 
ship. Captain (making investigation) — 
How in the world did it happen? 

Jack— Well, you see, sir, Tom Stewart 
went into the magazine and lit a match. 

Captain— Lit a match I I should have 
thought that was the last thing on earth 
he would do. 
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▲ f EKFECT DAT. 



When you come to the end of a perfect 
day, 
And you sit alone with your thought 
While the chimes ring out with a carol 

gay, 

For the joy that the day has brought. 
Do you think what the end of a perfect 
day 
Can mean to a tired heart, 
When the stm goes down with a flaming 
ray, 
And the dear friends have to part? 

Well, this is the end of a perfect day, 

Near the end of a journey, too; 
But it leaves a thought that is big and 
strong. 

With a wish that is kind and true ; 
For mem'ry has painted this perfect day 

With colors that never fade. 
And we find, at the end of a perfect day. 

The soul of a friend we've made. 

— Carrie Jacobs Bond, 



LOVE'S GIFT. 



You are my star of hope, for every mom. 
The inspiration of each impulse, bom 
For good intent. 

The cheery song that makes each day so 

bright. 
The low sweet lullaby that comes with 

night 
When day is spent. 

To soothe and comfort, after trials are 

o'er. 
You are the one sweet woman I adore — 
The gift Love sent. 

— Eva L. Crawford. 
839 South Fifth, Louisville, Ky. 



When the union label is on an article 
you are assured it did not come from a 
penitentiary. If the label is not on it 
you can not tell where it came from or 
what conditions it was made under. 
Manufacturers* trade-marks do not indi- 
cate anything, because many manufac- 
turers put their trade-marks on goods 
produced by convicts amidst filth and 



disease. Demand the union label and 
see that you get it. 



When you demand the union label on 
your purchases you not only notify em- 
ployers that it pays to run a union shop, 
but you also increase the demand for 
union labor and thus strengthen your 
own position. This ought to influence 
members of unions to be persistent in 
their demand for the label. 



The union label is one of the most 
potent of peace potions in the industrial 
world, and every person who believes in 
peace and progress should demand its 
presence on every article purchased. To 
preach peace while neglecting the union 
label is to play the role of a hypocrite. — 
Chronicle, 



Are you a real union man, or do you 
simply pay dues to your union in order 
to enjoy the benefits of better wages and 
conditions ? If you are a real union man 
you will attend union meetings regularly 
and insist on the union label on your 
purchases. In other words, you will em- 
ploy union labor instead of scab labor. 



A God-fearing mother can put a whole 
lot of prayer behind her slipper when 
she fans the seat of little Willie's trou- 



sers. 



If you want the union shop boom the 
label. 



WANTED: TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purehMC bread only which bean 




It is the only weapon the bakery workera 
have which aids them in Mcurins: lining wages, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which doea 
not bear the abOTC label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps 8CAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid the 
bakery, workers in their struggle against tha 
Bread Trust and all non-union firuM. 
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so EASY. 



The need of another it's easy to see, 

When our own wants are all satisfied, 
And bold and courageous it's easy to be 

When it isn't our souls that are tried. 
But, oh, it's so hard when we're stum- 
bling along 
To keep ourselves steadfast and true; 
It is easy to tell some one else to be 
strong. 
It's easier to talk than to do. 

— Edgar A, Guest. 



THE ROAD TO FREEDOM. 



So easy to say what another would do. 

So easy to settle his cares. 
So easy to tell what road to pursue, 

And dispose of the burden he bears. 
It is easy to bid him be brave and strong, 

And to make all his shortcomings 
known ; 
But, oh, it's so hard when the care and 
the wrong 

And the dangers we face are our own. 

It is easy to stand in another man's place 
When our comforts of life are assured. 
And the sting of .the rain beating sharp 
in our face 
By him must be bravely endured. 
It is easy to tell him the path he must 
take 
And to bid him to laugh at his care, 
But, oh, it's so hard when it's our hearts 
that ache 
And we have the burdens to bear. 

We all know the things that another 
should do, 
His faults are like books on our shelves, . 
We can ponder them over and read and 
review, 
But we haven't a book on ourselves. 
We can settle the other man's troubles 
each day. 
His griefs we can calmly discuss, 
It is easy to sweep all his troubles away. 
But we can't do the same thing for us. 



There is no better established fact of 
history than that the toilers of the World 
have received justice at the hands of 
wealth only to such extent as they have 
been able to demand it. That there may 
have been isolated instances where this 
was not true only goes to prove the gen- 
eral rule — the well-known fact. 

It has been said by some one who en- 
joyed turning a pretty phrase rather 
than adhering strictly to the truth, that, 
"In our grandsire's day the rich man 
helped the poor, the poor man loved the 
great." 

You can't prove that by history. From 
of old, the wealthy and the powerful, in 
general, have gotten every ounce of 
work out of the laborer that they could. 
And at the lowest possible price. Every 
one knows this is true. The mournful 
pages of slavery and oppression in the 
annals of the human race are too many 
and too dark. 

For thousands of years the workers 
were driven forth to till, like cattle un- 
der a driver's whip, or forced to accept 
such miserable pittances as wealth saw 
fit to bestow upon them. The few en- 
joyed ease, leisure, lavish luxury. They 
builded their mansions, preserved their 
game, and passed their useless lives sur- 
rounded by barbaric splendor. But for 
the working millions there was no rest, 
no education, no comfort, no hope. They 
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Stumbled blindly through a* toilsome, 
weary life, which ended in an unmarked 
grave. And their children, and their chil- 
dren's children inherited the same sad 
fate. 

All this we know is true; and it isn't 
the one-hundredth part of the long, sick- 
ening story. And the reason that condi- 
tions are better today is that the work- 
ers at last learned the power of organ- 
ization—discovered after all the dark and 
helpless centuries that in union lies 
strength. And, by the way, capital has 
also learned that truth, hence the gigan- 
tic aggregations of wealth that are prov- 
ing themselves well-nigh too big for the 
government to control. 

Luckily, labor at last began to organ- 
ize. Immediately conditions commenced 
to improve. And conditions will continue 
to improve as the workers get together 
more closely. The individual alone is 
helpless, but collectively men can be the 
makers of their destinies. The salvation 
of the worker lies in unionism. 

Through unionizing industry, the toiler 
can withstand that terrible economic 
pressure which is gradually crushing the 
best energies out of him. 

And once the workers are fully union- 
ized, they will be able to hold back the 
forces of greed and power until a wider 
knowledge of political economy perme-' 
ates our people. 

Once that wider intelligence gets rooted, 
the "big push" against the trenches of 
monopoly will take place and men will 
come into their own at last. 

When the general attack takes place 
the forts of special privilege will totter 
under the terrific bombardment of reason 
and logical argument and the roadway to 
liberty and justice be captured. — Philadel- 
phia News-Post . 
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OPEN " SHOP MEANS 

AN ANTI-UNION SHOP. 



The demand for organization and col- 
lective action was never more prevalent 
than today nor its necessity more keenly 
felt. ' Under present conditions the work- 
er must at all times be up and ready to 
go, as he has no assurance that his con- 
ditions are secure, and the employer is 



on the anxious seat, not knowing what 
moment a demand will be made upon 
him, a condition that does not lend itself 
to sanity, clear thinking, or tolerance for 
the other's viewpoint from either side. 

The open shop, even if the union man 
is not discriminated against, if the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining is denied, 
is in the last analysis an anti-union shop, 
because in the absence of such provision 
the employer dictates absolutely the con- 
ditions as to who shall work, where they 
shall work, how they shall work, when 
they shall work, and under what condi- 
tions and for what wages — ^the very an- 
tithesis of freedom (even of contract). 

It is evident that even at its best only 
a form of benevolent despotism can exist 
under such conditions. It may be argued 
that "the latch string always hangs out 
for our employes and an audience may 
be had at any time with the manager to 
adjust a wrong." But it is a noticeable 
fact that where the latch string "hangs" 
out, the employe who may take advantage 
of the privilege (if any of them are so 
foolish) is usually "hung." He generally 
receives a notice that the company will 
not need his services after this date as it 
feels that as he is dissatisfied with his 
employment it would not be congenial 
for his fellow employes to have him 
around. 

As for the justice of it, every tyrant in 
history had specified days upon which 
his faithful subjects .might have audi- 
ence with him and present their wrongs. 
They went with their hats in their hands 
to have their grievances rectified, but 
justice was never granted on the merits 
of the complaint, but on the whim or 
mood of the despot. Justice never was 
secured under such conditions and it 
is a salient fact that it never will be. — 
H. S. McCluskey, in Arizona Labor 
Journal. 



ESSENCE OF THE "UNION SHOP:*' 



In brief, the union shop stands for col- 
lective bargaining and insists that in this 
age and generation neither the employer 
nor the individual wage worker can be 
permitted to do "just as he pleases." 

When men are cast at sea they have 
a right to insist that each shall do his 
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share in bailing out the boat and keeping 
lookout for a passing sail. So, when 
men are engaged in any task involving 
a certain amount of co-operative effort to 
insure the personal safety of all, they 
have a right to require that whoever 
seeks to join them shall first pledge him- 
self to perform his due share of such 
effort. These propositions are rudiment- 
ary, they are universally conceded as 
just, and universally practiced as neces- 
sary. 

In principle the attitude of the labor 
movement is based upon the same con- 
ception of justice and necessity. When 
the members of a trade-union have by 
the expenditure of their own time and 
means created certain conditions neces- 
sary to their safety and well-being in a 
given industry or institution, it is morally 
their right and logically their duty to in- 
sist that the non-unionist who seeks to 
share these conditions shall first agree to 
share the labor and expenditure neces- 
sary to their maintenance — in other 
words, to insist that he shall join ^the 
union. Such, in essence, is the whole 
argument for the union shop, or the so- 
called "closed shop." It is an argument 
every whit as sound as that of the cast- 
aways, and its soundness would be gen- 
erally perceived and as generally granted 
but for the fact that other, and entirely 
different, arguments have been raised to 
obscure it. 

The opponents of the labor movement 
confuse the issue by attributing to it 
claims which it has not made, claims 
which, on the contrary, it has distinctly 
and emphatically disclaimed. In fact, the 
basis of the opposition to the labor move- 
ment is a man of straw. It is charged 
that "the union shop is a blow at the 
freedom of the individual to sell his labor 
to whom he will and to work where he 
pleases." Leaving aside the obvious and 
entirely unwarranted inference contained 
in this statement, t. e., that in the case 
of the so-called "open shop" the individ- 
ual is free to work where he pleases, the 
charge is absolutely baseless. Again, it 
is charged that the union shop "creates 
arbitrarily a class of men whose rights 
are taken away in violation of the prin- 
ciple upon which our very existence as a 



government depends." If the labor move- 
ment were really guilty in these respects 
there would be ground for serious criti- 
cism. But the truth is that the labor 
movement does not deny any right of 
either the non-unionist or the employer 
of non-union labor. 

The labor movement grants the right of 

• 

the non-unionist to "sell his labor to 
whom he will and to work where he 
pleases;" also, it grants the right of the 
employer to buy his labor of whom he 
will and to hire where he pleases. The 
labor movement grants these rights upon 
legal, although it questions them upon 
n>oral grounds. Practically, the only 
obstacle to these rights offered by the 
labor movement consists in the refusal of 
its members to work where these rights 
are insisted upon. In the latter regard 
the trade-unionist is simply exercising 
his own right in the premises. As long 
as the right of the trade-unionist to re- 
fuse to work is recognized as equal with 
that of the non-unionist to work where 
he pleases the argument against the 
union shop will never rise above the dig- 
nity of bugaboo. 

Of course, it is contended that the re- 
fusal of the trade-unionist to work with 
the non-unionist results practically in one 
or the other of two conditions. Either 
the non-unionist must join a union, or he 
must remain idle. This, so far as it is 
true, is merely confessing that the or- 
ganized workers in a given industry are 
in the majority. In such case the ques- 
tion becomes simply one as to whose 
rights — those of the majority or those of 
the minority — shall prevail. The answer 
to that question seems obvious. Certain- 
ly, when it is considered that the rights 
of the trade-unionist are a practical, sub- 
stantial quantity, while those of the non- 
unionist are purely theoretical, there can 
be no room for argument among sensi- 
ble, unprejudiced men. The shipwrecked 
man undoubtedly has both a legal and 
a moral right to share the life boat with 
his mates, yet his refusal to share the 
labor of keeping her afloat, should it re- 
sult in the refusal of his companions in 
distress to take him on board, may mean 
his death by drowning. But who can 
blame the men in the boat ii they refuse 
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to give practical effect to the right of one 
man at the risk of drowning all hands? 
The union shop is a life boat on the in 
dustrial sea, open to every swinnncr antl 
closed only to the fellow who won't bail. 
— Paul Scharrcnherg, Secretary-Treas- 
urer California State federation of 
Labor. 



TOUCHSTONE OF LABOR'S SUCCESS. 



The one thing which employers fear in 
labor organizations is power. Power is 
necessary to make these organizations ef- 
fective. Some employers have officially 
indorsed labor organizations of the "prop- 
er kind." Of course the proper kind in 
their estimation is the carefully expur- 
gated edition from which all evidences of 
power have been carefully repressed. 
Such institutions would be labor organi- 
zations in name only. 

Only where organizations have power 
do they have effectiveness in bringing 
betterment into the lives of their mem- 
bers. Power cannot exist unless there 
exist the sinews and munitions for sus- 
tained insistence upon demands and 
rights. The power of an organization is 
related in a very vital sense to member- 
ship and to the dues paid into the union 
treasury. 

Those organizations which are vigor- 
ous and powerful to promote th'e well- 
being of their members are invariably 
those organizations which have estab- 
lished high dues. Union funds constitute 
a kind of insurance for those who con- 
tribute them. Considered from a business 
viewpoint there is no investment that will 
give so high a rate of returns as union 
dues. 

When the resources of an organization 
are ample, wages movements may be 
undertaken with a spirit of confidence 
and independence that has a helpful re- 
action upon reluctant employers. 

Resources facilitate the extension of 
organization which in turn increases the 
power of the organization through in- 
creasing solidarity. Union resources put 
confidence into the unorganized to incur 
risks resulting from an enlistment in the 
ranks of the organized. Union resources 
protect the workers from wage reduc- 



tions and poorer conditions of work be- 
cause the power of self-defense consti- 
tutes a real argument against injury or 
pro\'ocation of contest. 

A low-dues paying policy is not a prof- 
itable or a wise policy for organized la- 
bor. Indeed it would be good business 
sense to increase dues with every wage 
increase — the wage increase was due to 
organization and stronger organization 
will in turn bring other wage increases. 

As union dues are increased more 
benefits can be made increasingly helpful 
and can be extended in variety. These 
benefits can be managed by the organiza- 
tions more cheaply and more satisfac- 
torily than similar insurance can be fur- 
nished by State and private agencies. 
Assuring the unions control over these 
benefits removes all doubt of such assist- 
ance in industrial disputes. 

Labor organizations embody an ideal, 
but that ideal must rest upon a practical 
basis if the ideal is to become reality. 
The practical resources to make any 
ideal reality depend in some degree upon 
the financial resources at command. The 
question of higher dues is one of funda- 
mental importance to all workers. It is 
a matter that must not be pushed aside. 
It is a matter that should be given most 
careful and wise, consideration. It is a 
fundamental matter because the dues 
paid in a large measure determine t';e 
power which the organization exercises 
tor the cause of human welfare. — P^e^l- 
deut Gompcrs, 



INJUNCTIONS DESTROY 

POWER OF ORGANIZATION. 



As is indicated, the most urgent State 
legislative demand is for a law to regu- 
late and limit the use of the injunctive 
process to protect wage-earners from 
perversion of anti-trust legislation to ap- 
ply to associations of human beings. 

One of the methods that employers 
have used to prevent workers from pro- 
tecting themselves against oppression and 
from organizing to promote their inter- 
ests is the theory that labor power is a 
commodity and therefore property. In 
accord with this theory hostile employers 
invoke anti-trust laws in order to re- 
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Strain or destroy labor unions, and they 
have wrongfully used the writ of injunc- 
tion to control the actions of workers 
and labor organizations and to deny 
workers courses of action to which they 
have constitutional and legal right. The 
injunction and anti-trust law proved a 
very pliable and disastrous weapon in 
the interest of labor exploiters. 

When the labor sections of the Clayton 
anti-trust act were adopted it was no 
longer possible for employers to have 
the assistance of Federal anti-trust laws 
in their industrial conflicts with employes. 
Accordingly their efforts have been trans- 
ferred to State courts and the number 
of State injunctive proceedings in cases 
of industrial disturbances has increased 
tremendously during the past year. The 
workers realize that the very existence 
of organized labor is endangered unless 
they secure necessary protective legisla- 
tion. — President Gompers. 



MILITANT UNIONISTS DID IT. 



Washington. — The editor of the 
Fanners' Open Forum in the last issue 
commends the militant and progressive 
work done by the labor group in Con- 
gress, and is insistent on having the 
farmers' organizations elect similar rep- 
resentatives to work with the trade 
unions. He deals with the subject as 
follows : 

"Samuel Gompers in a recent speech 
said there were 17 members of Congress 
members of labor unions and " that the 
labor group has proved a powerful factor 
in securing legislation in the interest of 
the advancement of labor. He might 
very properly have added that they con- 
stituted a group on which the farmers 
could always rely to support the farmers' 
legislative, program. 

"The success of the labor organization 
in securing direct representation in Con- 
gress with a membership large enough to 
secure right recognition of the interest 
of labor is an object lesson to organized 
farmers. The time is here when the or- 
ganized farmers should make it a leading 
part of their national program to secure 
direct representation in Congress with a 
group large enough to attend to all the 



varied interests of agriculture. A group 
of farmer Congressmen of from 17 to 50 
members of equal ability with the labor 
members, doing the same strong team 
work, and showing the same loyalty to 
the farmers' cause that the labor mem- 
bers show to their cause, would be epoch- 
making in its effect on the advancement 
of agriculture. From now on let this be 
the goal to be steadily worked for. 

"How did organized labor secure such 
a splendid direct representation in Con- 
gress? By adopting as its policy the 
militant non-partisanship we advocate 
for farmers and of which our special 
campaign numbers are evidence of the 
kind of non-partisanship we mean. For 
many years the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organizations 
have been militantly aggressive in sup- 
porting their friends in Congress and in 
showing up the record and helping to 
defeat their enemies. The candidates and 
the party which give the best support to 
labor measures as approved by the 
national body get the support of the or- 
ganization and, in steadily increasing 
measure, the labor vote. The consistency 
with which this policy has been pursued 
for a number of years past has convinced 
parties, and members of all parties, that 
the only way to get the labor vote is to 
pay close attention to labor demands. 
The result has been that in districts 
where organized labor is strong, labor 
candidates are looked upon kindly by the 
best element in all parties.' 
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THE DISRUPTER. 



Secession from the organized labor 
movement or attempts to disrupt existing 
organizations mean to the wage earners 
the destruction of their one means of 
protection. Whatever the purpose of ad- 
vocates of secession may be, their pro- 
paganda is fatal to the democratic or- 
ganization of workers, fatal to the inter- 
ests of the seceders, cowardly desertion 
of the general interests of all the work- 
ers. If the cause for which seceders 
stand is just they would be willing to 
remain among their fellows and to work 
lot the establishment of their ideals of 
justice. — Samuel Gompers. 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 



is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plcg, Package or Twist. None 
genuinelv Union without It 



(Ebitoml. 



Low wages is the greatest c 
high disease rate. 



If we would think more than « 
e would all be better off. 



Much has been done for the 
tion of our natural national 
and for lower animals, but the poor 
human animal, who has to bear (he brunt 
of our brutal economic system is given 
little consideration — he must swim out of 
the torrent without the offering hand of 
real help. 

A certain Court Judges' Association 



says its members cannot live on $3,500,00 
per year and have issued a new scale of 
$3,000.00, an increase of about $5.00 per 
day, and yet these same dispensers of 
justice will issue an injunction against 
the members of another union when they 
are asking for an increase of only 3 to 3 
cents per hour. The .dispensers of justice 
have indeed a most consistent way of 
viewing things. The old saying, "the 
view point," it is the other fellow's point 
of view. 



Ex-President Taft. in his usual nar- 
row legal-minded way, takes another slap 
at Gompers. In speaking before an 
assemblage in St. Louis on October 26th 
in behalf of the Hughes campaign, be 
made the statement that Gompers tias 
delivered the labor vote to the Democrat 
side of the campaign. Mr. Taft knows 
his statement to be untrue; he knows 
that Gompers or no other labor leader 
carries the labor vote in his vest pocket 
with a right or privilege to deliver. 

The trouble with Mr. Taft is that the 
Trade Unionists have been taught in the 
Labor Union school to think and know 
what they want and how to vote them- 
selves, and partisanisih has waned to 
that extent, and Mr. Taft has learned by 
experience that the Organized Labor 
vote is not as strictly partisan as it used 
to be. Labor is now supporting economic 
and reform issues to the exclusion of the 
old party political idea. 

If the Republican party instead of the 
Democratic party had offered issues thjt 
had in them any good offices for the peo- 
ple who create the great accumulatii^ 
wealth, the position would be reversed. 

Labor for so many years has been 
made the tossing ball of political parties, 
and has been very successfully prevented 
from getting to the bat, that the tossing 
has jerked their think boxes loose and 
started the mechanism into motion, and 
the result is that a decision has been 
reached that political party politicians 
have no thought for anjrthing but them- 
selves, and that if Labor offered a politi- 
cal ladder to climb into office it was used 
to the detriment of the people who made 
the ladder more times than for their 
good, as when the politician reached the 
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goal of his ambition he pushed the ladder 
over and in falling was broken. You 
cannot abuse an individual without mak- 
ing him do some thinking for himself. 
The words, why this or why that, comes 
up for solution, and while not by any 
means yet solved the solving process is 
in motion. What makes the politician 
mad at himself is, that he cannot keep 
on fooling his dupes without setting in 
motion the machinery of thought. It is 
this spirit and the weight of it that has 
moved Mr. Taft, and indeed many 
others, to look for a goat, and the best 
he can find is Gompers, who is Labor's 
chosen chief. 

Mr. Taft knows his statement that 
Gompers delivers the labor vote is the 
rankest bunk, but he thinks he can fool 
a lot of people with the use of it. 



There is no other institution in the 
land that seems to be so little understood 
and so often misrepresented as the Trade 
Union movement. This is not always by 
evilly intended people either. There are 
many good intentioned people who have 
the good of the workers in mind and ex- 
tend it in many cases, but they way they 
offer it shows they are not in proper 
touch with the best human side of the 
question. They work, of course, along 
lines suggested by their point of view, 
which unfortunately gives an offense that 
was not intended when the offer was 
tendered. The workers when in. an 
aggrieved condition are not unlike a 
hungry deer who has once been trapped 
when forced by hunger to bite at a 
tempting bate — after his first experience 
he becomes wary, and approaches a ten- 
dered offering with the idea in mind of 
some way or other to find out where the 
hidden spring may be, and it is most 
natural in the light of the many bitter 
experiences he has had. This may or 
may not give offense to the one who has 
extended his helping hand. The degree 
of the offense taken is predicted on the 
true understanding of the nature and the 
condition of the ones to which the ex- 
tension is made. To extend a helping 
hand successfully there must be a knowl- 
edge born of experience, so as to know 
how to give it. There are some in times 



of great stress who break in an*d want to 
be a help, but they extend it in such a 
way that the receiver must surrender his 
way to that of the giver; another will 
come presenting his offer in the spirit of 
throwing a piece of meat to a hungry 
dog; yet another will make his offer in 
the spirit of giving a tramp a meal; yet 
another beclouds his offer with a patron- 
izing atmosphere. All these assistance 
offers may have been based on good in- 
tentions, but all of them have the peculiar 
faculty of making the receiver feel as a 
dependent and a partial surrender of his 
independence which is inborn in the 
human breast. Neither the giver nor the 
receiver have any sense of good feeling 
as a result. 

In many of our upheavals this has been 
the result, all because the environment 
which have surrounded the kindly in- 
tended has not given that understanding 
that carries with it a knowledge of how 
to extend the sympathetic hand that does 
not offend the sharpened senses of the 
recipient. 

If some of our kindly disposed friends 
could only know what the workers have 
gone through in the struggle for a liveli- 
hood and light the higher places of life, 
they could then put themselves in the 
other's place and understand the sharp- 
ened senses that the everlasting greed 
grind brings to those who are forced to 
get between the upper and nether stone. 
If they would remember that grinding 
has gone on for centuries, the curtain of 
darkness and hope only being thinned by 
what has been rubbed off by the con- 
tinued effort of one generation succeed- 
ing another, seeking what is ever upper- 
most in the human breast, a hope for 
better things. 



To some, those who had undisputed 
sway of their capitalistic will, anything 
that may interrupt their greedy, un- 
scrupulous plans is to them a menace, 
and to give it a broader application, the 
thing that interferes with their own plans 
is denounced as a public menace. The 
opponents of the Trade Unions have 
declared the Unions a menace, indeed' a 
public menace. Those who make such a 
charge, make it without any knowledge 
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of the meaning of the word or its appli- 
cation to the subject of their vitupera- 
tions. 

If there is any institution of mankind 
that has been a benefit to society it is the 
Trade Union. Is it conceivable to assume 
that an instrument that has been fought 
for by the millions of workers the world 
over, an institution for which so much 
blood has been shed and sufferings 
undertaken to maintain, could be styled a 
menace by any one other than a selfish, 
greedy shrimp who has no thought of 
any but his own miserable, unholy ends? 

In this day of centralizing of wealth 
power, where would the worker be if it 
were not for the defending protection 
afforded by organization against the en- 
croachments of the centralized associa- 
tion of the wealth of this and other 
nations ? 

The Trade Unions have increasea 
wages so as to give the worker a home, 
a place where he may keep his wife and 
family in decency, giving them some of 
the comforts under a decent standard of 
living, giving his children a chance for 
education and to prepare them to success- 
fully meet the trials of after life that 
will be theirs, and keep them out of the 
factory life until they are properly fitted 
for it. 

The Trade Union is responsible for 
the shortening of tlie hours of labor, 
giving the worker a chance to improve 
his mental capacity, the association with 
his family, and to partake of the pleas- 
ures of social intercourse that helps us 
all to enjoy life while here on earth, and 
which gives him a self respect which 
makes him a better citizen in the com- 
munity in which he resides. The Union 
teaches its members how to live and 
work together for a common good, 
standing together against the vicious 
methods of those who would oppress and 
enthrall. The Union affords protection 
and help in times of sickness, supplying 
a weekly benefit during the period of 
disability, and in case of death a benefit 
is paid to the bereaved family. Old age 
pensions are also provided for, so that 
those who have given the best of their 
lives to their life's work may not be- 
come public charges, and forfeit an in- 



dependence that they have striven to 
maintain through earlier years. 

The Union is responsible for the pass- 
age of laws taking the school-age chil- 
dren out of the factory and putting them 
in the schools where they may be pre- 
pared to become worthy citizens, having 
acquired knowledge that will fit them for 
proper citizenship. It is responsible for 
tlie passage of many other laws for the 
good of its members which iiave been 
pronounced good by all who are not pre- 
disposed to prejudice. Among these laws 
was one passed on October 15, 1914, 
which says, "The Labor of a Human 
Being is not a Commodity or Article of 
Commerce," thus lifting Human Labor 
out of the realm of servitude under cer- 
tain conditions. 

If an institution that is responsible for 
so much good for humanity may be 
called a menace, it were better that we 
had never been born. 



The press of the country has devoted 
pages of writing, tons of paper and 
streams of ink in an effort to belittle and 
discredit the legislation that has been 
passed and made into law during the past 
two years. Special political bombs and 
other munitions of war are prepared for 
each piece of legislation that has been 
placed on the statute books which puts 
another shingle on the workers* houses. 
Some of tlie opponents are so wrought 
up, and their dignity is so offended at the 
sight of any legislation favoring the 
workman's cause, that they have burst 
their buttons. 

The trouble with them is, that they 
have been so accustomed to having con- 
trol of the reins guiding political affairs 
und promoting legislation that favors 
their interests, and to having labor meas- 
ures buried in the political cemetery, that 
they are beside themselves when they 
review the record of the past three years 
where labor has its day in court and to 
its own good. It is not hard to conceive 
their feelings in the premises. To lose 
or relinquish a jot of the power of con- 
trol to another recognized political party 
is bad enough, but to have to admit that 
labor has had an inning with a good 
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batting average is a rcbuke-tliat has gone 
to the bone. These kind of people are not 
satisfied with the control of Court Judges, 
the money markets, the National, State 
and ^lunicipal legisaltion, but they want 
to keep labor with its head just above the 
water line and compelled to struggle con- 
tinually to keep afloat. The fact that 
labor got close enough to shore to get its 
feet on the bottom, and by a good stroke 
reached shore and put over some of the 
legislative measures that have been pend- 
ing for many years — among them the 
Seamen's Bill, the Clayton Bill, the Child 
Labor Bill and a number of others — has 
set their teeth on edge. 

When the Adamson Bill was passed, 
the virtues of arbitration were extolled, 
exalted and magnified, and the refusal of 
the railway men to arbitrate was hashed 
up by the interest-owned newspapers in 
all its illogical meaning. They seemed to 
forget that the most of labor's offers to 
arbitrate heretofore have been met by 
the statement, "We iJave Nothing to 
Arbitrate." It is all right for the em- 
ployer to say he will not arbitrate, but it 
is sacrilege for the workers to take such 
a position. Why should such a position 
be taken? 

The trust-owned newspapers attempted 
to feature the inference that labor had 
given up, or discarded arbitration as a 
means of settling disputes, but their 
argitments were without force or effect. 
The sacredness of arbitration will always 
be revered by the Trade Unions. 

There are certain fundamental condi- 
tions which any nation or institution 
would very properly refuse to arbitrate, 
and labor at times finds itself in just 
such a position. 

For years we have had the spectacle of 
the money powers, aided by the press, 
using every means their brains can ccfn- 
ceive to suppress the work of organizing 
the workers into defensive institution for 
the betterment of its members. In some 
instances their efforts have been success- 
ful, especially in the steel industry. 
Whenever any legislative measure favor- 
ing labor was introduced in any State 
legislature, or in the National legislature, 
the vultures would jump on it, using all 
the wiles of those initiated in that line of 



work for its defeat,* but during the last 
Congress, they were not able to carry 
out their nefarious work, as despite all 
their opposition labor's influence carried 
many measures to a conclusion. 



A peculiar condition of mind seems to 
obtain with the non-union worker with 
relation to the protection of his very best 
interests. 

When the sea is placid and the ship is 
under full sail a smile of contentment 
pervades his whole soul. He seems to 
think that his employer has his best in- 
terests at heart and would not throw a 
straw in his way. 

You talk to him about organizing into 
a Union and preparing for the inevitable 
storm even when the white caps may be 
seen in the distance, he will pooh-pooh 
you out of his hearing. Draw all the 
pictures by word or pen you may, he 
cannot be made to see that his most vital 
interests are best protected within the 
folds of the Union of his craft or calling. 
During the fair weather he feels that as 
an individual he is equal to any occasion 
or emergency, and he is unmovable in his 
belief. But when a squall strikes his full 
sailed ship the very first port he steers 
for is the one with a sign at the entrance 
spelling U-N-I-O-N. Why is it that this 
is the first thought that enters his mind? 
His sense of the need of protection is 
the same as with the cattle or sheep on 
the prairie — the sense of strength .in 
numbers tells him that he is an individual 
unit outweighed by the weight of the 
storm that has overtaken him, he feels 
his impotency and the need of the asso- 
ciate strength derived from numbers, , 
and that there is wisdom in the counsel 
of many. But why in these careless, light- 
hearted days did they not think of what 
may come in the not very distant future — 
the answer is not to be found in the 
dictionary — but when the storm breaks 
they seem to at once realize the strength 
there is in Union, and they always find 
Old Mother Union (like the hen) ready 
to gather them under her wings. 

If the unorganized workers could only 
be induced to see the great strength there 
is in a unity of effort, what a different 
condition the workers would be facing- 
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today. Anything in reason would be 
theirs for the asking. 

It seems that workers in the unorgan- 
ized state must be beaten and buffeted 
and reduced to a condition of almost 
slavery before the value giving motion to 
organization will open, and then a rush 
is made for the relief that is so sorely 
needed. They may find the relief and 
they may not, as that depends upon 
action of the wise ones who have kept 
their lamps burning and always full of 
oil, and a preparation made to receive 
the late comers and give them needed 
protection. It is not always so, however, 
and Trade Union history has many pages 
reciting the bftterest of struggles of 
those who have been too late in organ- 
izing, and have plenty of leisure to 
repent the folly of not embracing golden 
opportunities. 



EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 



To the Editor of the Tobacco Workers' 
Journal: 

In inducing Mr. Ford to adopt the 
principle of equal pay to women for 
equal work, and to pay his female em- 
ployes the same wages as to his male 
employes, $5.00 per day, Mr. Wilson has 
done more for the equality of the sexes, 
for equal rights, for the forward move- 
ment among women, progressiveism, than 
Mr. Hughes has done in a lifetime. 

Mr. Wilson believes not only in equal 
suffrage, but in the greater principle of 

* 

equal rights for all, male and female. 

Franklin Couch. 
Peekskill, N. Y., October 28, 1916. 



LABOR REFUSES TO BE 

TIED TO ITS WORK. 



Various plans have been devised from 
time to time trying to insure peaceful 
relations between capital and labor. Nu- 
merous persons are trying to find a solu- 
tion of the labor problem. Some try to 
do it by profit-sharing or bonus systems ; 
others try to do it by welfare schemes, 
and still others try to do it by legisla- 
tion. 

For quite a number of years there 
have been various attempts made to en- 



act laws providing for compulsory arbi- 
tration of industrial disputes. The effort 
has been to use the police power of the 
State to compel both employing corpora- 
tions and iheir employes to continue their 
activities regardless of any differences 
they may have as to wages or conditions 
of work. 

There are two fundamental troubles 
with this plan. In the first place, every 
man feels that his labor is his own prop* 
crty and no one, not even the State, can 
force him to part with it, for that would 
be involuntary servitude or slavery. 
Therefore a law compelling a man to 
work is extremely repugnant to every 
man who is not a criminal or convict. 

In the second place, under any specified 
form of compulsory arbitration law, the 
employer is in a position of commanding 
advantage. He hires the man and pays 
the wages ; he also establishes the work- 
ing conditions. He has the right to hire 
and discharge, and he can use that power 
to discriminate against any employes 
who are not amenable to any new regula- 
tions or working conditions he may wish 
to introduce. 

Compulsory arbitration, therefore, 
amounts to an effort to compel the work- 
er to labor whether he wishes to or not, 
and under conditions in which he has 
no voice. If a man has a quart of beans 
to sell and does not like the price or 
terms of payment offered by a possible 
customer, he refuses to sell the beans. 
But under the compulsory arbitration 
statutes it is contemplated that a man, 
the image of his Creator, shall be com- 
pelled to sell his labor power whether he 
wants to or not. The comparison is 
ridiculous. 

The Dominion of Canada has adopted 
the compufsory idea to quite an extent, 
particularly as applied to public service 
corporations; but a recent occurrence 
shows that no law can be made strong 
enough to tie the hands of labor. 

The street railways employes of Hull, 
in the Province of Quebec, have been for 
a considerable time asking for better 
wages and working conditions. The com- 
pany pursued dilatory tactics and re- 
ferred them to the statute. Finally, the 
employes repudiated the statute on the 
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grounds that the company would not be 
obliged to abide by any award, and noti- 
fied the company that if their demands 
were not agreed to within 48 hours they 
would go on strike and tie up the system. 
Whereupon the company signed an agree- 
ment recognizing the union and granting 
the increased wages and improved work- 
ing conditions. 

Thfs is another instance going to show 
that there is no known method of tying 
the hands of labor, except such reasona- 
ble restriction on both sides as may come 
from a mutual agreement in which the 
principle of collective bargaining is recog- 
nized and expressed in a trade agreement 
between the employer upon the one side 
and the union upon the- other, under the 
terms of which each respects the rights 
of the otber and a method of settlement 
of all its diflFerences of opinion is pro- 
vided. — Butte (Mont.) Free Lance. 



REFUSING TO ARBITRATE. 



Contempt for popular intelligence is 
shown in the claim that the railroad 
brotherhoods* attitude toward arbitration 
accounts for^th« refusal to arbitrate of 
President Shonts of New York City's 
street railway company. The anti-labor 
press so comments on that refusal. It 
must take for granted that the public has 
forgotten the many refusals of monopo- 
listic corporations to arbitrate labor diffi- 
culties. These refusals extend over a 
long period of time before the railroad 
brotherhoods had a chance to consider 
an offer of that kind. If the precedent 
alleged to have been set by the brother- 
hoods may be cited as a valid excuse for 
Mr. Shonts, then the brotherhoods* action 
may be accounted for by the numerous 
older precedents which corporation apolo- 
gists forget to mention. — The Public, 



OPPOSE CONTROLLED LABOR. 



"Slavery existed only for the purpose 
of controlling labor. Compulsory arbi- 
tration is suggested only for the purpose 
of controlling labor. Wherein is there 
any fundamental difference?" asks Sec- 
retary Olander of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 



"What is the fundamental difference 
between a free man and a slave? Both 
work, and each may labor in the service 
of another. Either may have a short or 
a long workday, and may receive pay 
from the employer. Yet the free man 
makes progress that is impossible to the 
slave. What is the great difference be- 
tween them? 

"Is it not that the free man has the 
right to refuse to continue in service, 
that he may stop work, that he can quit 
his job without any fear of the law? 
And that the slave may not do this? 
That the slave is prevented by force of 
law ? Do not all other differences between 
the two, the free man and the slave, grow 
out of this one fundamental difference? 

"Compulsory arbitration denies the 
right to strike, and this denies the right 
to quit work and holds the laborer to his 
job against his will. Slavery, I tell you. 

"But, you say, a third party is to hear 
the case, a decision is to be rendered and 
justice done to the worker. 

"Don't you know, brother, that every 
slave State the world has ever known has 
had laws to 'protect* the slaves? Com- 
pulsory arbitration, the law holding the 
worker in the service of the employer, 
is a slave institution. The law decided 
for the man, instead of the man deciding 
for himself, and thus made the man a 
slave. To say that compulsory arbitra- 
tion will not interfere with the right of 
the individual to quit his job is rank 
mockery. Forbid the individual to act 
with his fellows and he is helpless.** 



A union man is very proud of himself 
when he contributes a Dollar a month to 
his Union for dues, and thinks he has 
contributed to charity, he thinks that 
miserable little dollar will build up a 
powerful Labor movement, but we want' 
to inform him that it will never be able 
to do very much good as long as he digs 
out the foundation from under the Dol- 
lar by buying scab made stogies, cigars 
and chewing tobacco, to say nothing of 
his clothing, bread and other commodi- 
tiles. Every dollar that is spent for non- 
union made goods tears down the Labor 
movement more than ten times the 
amount your dollar has done good. — Bx. 
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DEVELOP UNION FIRST— 

THEN MAKE DEMANDS. 



THE IDEAL TRADE UNIONIST. 



The trade union movement in growth 
is not unlike many other things and be- 
ings that grow. The tree or the plant 
which grows rapidly and matures quick- 
ly, withers and passes into decay just as 
rapidly, while the sturdy oak, which 
grows slowly, lasts forever. The child 
that grows too rapidly often is unfitted 
for the obligations of mature life, and, 
moreover, often meets an" early death. So 
it is with the trade union movement. The 
movement which grows slowly and acts 
deliberately and in keeping with experi- 
ence endures forever, while the union of 
mushroom growtli, in which the member- 
ship has no former experience and is 
lacking in proper leadership often makes 
mistakes which lead to defeat. While 
this is regrettable, it is not to be won- 
dered at. If the many unions now 
springing into existence, especially 
among so-called unskilled trades and 
trades that are partly so, could be re- 
strained in making demands until they 
had first mastered the first rudiments of 
trade union ethics and self-government 
in economics, greater progress would be 
made in the long run. Some of the unions 
now being formed organize today and go 
on strike for an increase of wages and 
shorter hours tomorrow. Others spon- 
taneously and without any organization 
go on strike for an increase of wages 
and shorter hours and form a union after 
they are on strike. These efforts meet 
with varied and indifferent success. There 
is not much danger to the old, substan- 
tial, well-grounded unions with years of 
experience back of them, from a rapid 
influx, provided the present membership 
with experience will courageously take 
hold and guide the new recruits along 
the lines of reason until they are first 
familiar with trade union discipline, its 
hopes and aspirations, its powers, 
strength and limitations, and, moreover, 
until they are beneficial or in a position 
to finance strikes. — Philadelphia A^czvs- 
Post. 



You are placing a premium on non- 
union labor every time you buy goods 
without the label. 



Even if it cannot be said that the 
strength of a trade union, like that of a 
chain, is no greater than its weakest link, 
it is true, nevertheles.s, that the charac- 
ter and grit of each individual member 
are potent factors in the fighting force 
of the whole body. 

A union of workers for economic eman- 
cipation may be large, numerically, and 
strong, financially, and yet fail when the 
tussle comes. Another may be compara- 
tively small and weak, and yet, if com- 
posed of members who are all imbued 
with an intelligent understanding of what 
they are out for, and a tenacity of pur- 
pose to accomplish it, will often achieve 
their purpose, to the astonishment of 
critics and the discomfiture of the enemy. 

Let it never be forgotten that a trade 
union is not a suite of offices, a presi- 
dent, a secretary, a membership card and 
a rule book. A trade union is a body 
of individual men or women, whose ac- 
tions, conduct, outlook and determina- 
tion are all making or marring the suc- 
cess of the movement all the time. 

It is not enough even to pay your sub- 
scription regularly and to fulfill all the 
laws and covenants of the society you 
have joined. You may still be a slack 
member if you merely observe the letter 
of the nation and miss the spirit. We 
have known some men in trade unions 
who have been most scrupulous in their 
attention to small duties, have never 
missed a meeting, never been in arrears 
and never caused the slightest trouble. 
But when it comes to giving any rational 
explanation of what they hoped to achieve 
by trade unionism they were nonplused. 

On the other hand, we have members 
who (to hear them rpeak) were full of 
the most revolutionary ardor, and were 
just about to usher in the New Jerusalem 
with a flourish of trumpets (their own, 
as a rule), yet who were woefully de- 
ficient in their attendances and generally 
owed two or three months* subscriptions. 
May we be saved from both these 
classes ! 

A strong union — one capable of doing 
battle with the serried ranks of capi- 
talism is one which possesses not only 
a good bank balance — (strikes have been 
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won on empty coffers before now) but 
strong, resolute members — members who 
take the trouble to understand the whole 
aim and policy of the working-class 
movement. A strong union is one wherein 
is exhibited a nice balance of forces — 
aspiration urging on leadership, and 
diplomacy counselling the rank and file. 
This ideal is impossible in a body made 
up of men who think they have done all 
that is required of them when they have 
seen the secretary's initial ticked against 
their weekly three pence. The best mem- 
bers — the members we want behind us 
when we start to do battle with the 
enemy — are those who are not afraid of 
the drudgery (and often danger) of 
delegate duty; are steady proselytisers — 
bringing outsiders into the fold like 
brands from the burning; are loyal to 
their fellows and their officers; are not 
afraid to put their finger on the weak 
places of the organization, yet who do 
not indulge in carping criticism at a 
crisis; and who, above all, are daily 
identifying themselves, body and soul, 
with the democratic uplift. With such a 
force we can go far. All types of 
w^orkers, even in the most conservative 
trades, may find their level and sink their 
differences if this spirit is pursued. It 
is a high ideal, but it is the only one 
worth following if we want to create a 
union that shall be a power in the indus- 
trial world. — The Labor Call, Melbourne, 
Australia. 



IT MUST BE LEARNED. 



No man or woman in this world ever 
got justice — that thing that all know is 
due them — unless he or she went after 
it. Philanthropy is separate and apart 
from justice — as far as the moon is from 
the earth, and infinitely farther. The 
workers recognized this many years ago, 
and the American Federation of Labor 
is the result. It is beyond the power of 
man to imagine that tTiere would have 
been any organization of the workers if 
the workers had always received fair 
treatment. Industrial conditions have 
been such that a few men have been able 
to secure control of a larger share of 
this world's goods than they are entitled 
to, and this has been followed by dissatis- 



faction of those who produce these goods. 
This dissatisfaction -iras crystallized into 
what are called labor unions. With this 
crystallization have come many forms of 
effort to correct the abuse — an abuse that 
is vital to the producers — that spells ab- 
solute life or death to them. The pres- 
ent-day labor union has been and is the 
result of nothing but oppression and 
unfairness on the part of the employer 
of labor. Lesser oppression will mean 
lesser unions, and greater oppression will 
mean greater unions. This is simply a 
law of nature, and those who do not 
understand it or who do not recognize 't 
will inevitably have to learn the truth of 
it in the stern school of experience. — Ta- 
coma Labbr Advocate. 



NO ENEMIES. 



You have no enemies, you say? 
Alas ! my friend, the boast is poor ; 
He who has mingled in the fray 
Of duty, that the brave endure, 
Must have made foes ! If you have none, 
Small is the work that you have done. 
You've hit no traitor on the hip. 
You've dashed no cup from perjured lip, 
You've never turned the wrong to right. 
You've been a coward in the fight. - 

CMs. Mackay. 



Suppose every man of the 3,000,000 
trade unionists in this country, consid- 
ered it a crime to buy prison products or 
scab labor products; suppose the mer- 
chants knew every penny of the $1,500,- 
000,000 spent by these trade unionists 
would be spent only for union goods, 
what would you see ? Every store in this 
broad land patronized "by" workingmen 
would have a big union label over its 
door. Merchants would themselves ad- 
vertise the union label, and manufactur- 
ers would produce union products and 
hire union labor or go bankrupt. If 
union men bought right they would not 
have to strike so much. — Robert Hunter. 



The greatest force for the betterment 
of the worker's condition lies in the 
worker himselfl Not by independent 
effort, but by uniting with his fellow 
worker and presenting a solid front. 
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UNION PHILOSOPHY. 



The world is full of those who wish to 
reform other people according to their 
own ideas. 

Singularly enough, those who wish to 
remake other people do not relish the 
idea of having other people remodel 
them. 

Each person seems to have an idea 
that he wants to be boss of his own 
affairs and of those of others as well. 

We will make distinct progress if we 
have it distinctly understood that each 
individual or group has its own rights 
that others are bound to respect. 

In respecting the rights of others we 
will find the fullest enjoyment of our 
own rights and liberties. — Ex. 



delight; the glint of the gold of glad- 
ness ; without it humor would be dumb, 
wit would wither, dimples would disap- 
pear and smiles would shrivel, for it's a 
glow of a clean conscience, the voice of 
a pure soul, the birth-cry of mirth, the 
swan-song of sadness. — Mine Workers' 
"Journal." 



WHAT LABOR WANTS. 



First.— The same right to govern and 
control its asset, "labor," the employer 
demands for his asset, "capital." 

Second. — An equal participation in the 
necessaries and luxuries of life accorded 
the employer. 

Third.— The right to protect life and 
limb of the workers and compensate 
them when injured or their dependents, 
if killed, without private profit to indi- 
vidual insurers. 

Fourth.— The right to do these things 
in combination that are not illegal when 
done by an individual. 

Fifth. — Equal opportunity with the 
non-producer and the employer in edu- 
eating and bringing up their offspring. — 
/. G. Owens, Secretary Cleveland Fed- 
eration of Labor. 



Here's to laughter, the sunshine of the 
soul, the happiness of the heart, the leav- 
en of youth, the privilege of purity, the 
echo of innocence, the treasure of the 
humble, the wealth of the poor, the bead 
of the cup of pleasure; it dispels defec- 
tion, banishes blues and mangles melan- 
choly, for it's the foe of woe, the de- 
stroyer of depression, the enemy of 
grief ; it is what makes kings envy peas - 
ants, plutocrats envy the poor, the guilty 
envy the innocent; it's the sheen on the 
silver of smiles, the ripple on the water's 



One o'f the best forms of discipline is 
the labor union, and this is increasingly 
true. It used to be regarded as an engine 
of revolt, of defiance, of agitation and 
disturbance. But now nothing is finer 
than the self-control of most of the men 
who lead thought and action in the labor 
movement. More and more the labor 
unions seek not only to promote wise 
reforms, but to suppress unwise or un- 
timely agitation. — Bx. 



The labor movement has made marvel- 
ous progress in America during the past 
century and particularly since the estab- 
lishment of the American Federation of 
Labor, but this progress has been due to 
the good sense and the loyalty of the 
men and women who make up the mem- 
bership of our unions, and not to the 
waving of magic wands by fairy queens 
who would have us follow them. 



Remember, union men should demand 
union label goodls, and see that their 
dealers carry them. 



Don't forget that organization in- 
creases wages and shortens the working 
day, making work steadier. 

WANTED : TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purchase bread only which bean 
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It U the only weapon the bakery workers 
have which aids them in securing living wages, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which dots 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to bny 
bread without this label, and thereby aid tkc 
bakery workers in their struggle against th« 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 
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FROM COMMITTEE ON 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 



New York, December. — At last, in 
America, Jack is every inch a sailor, and 
is no longer a chattel slave. The Twen- 
tieth Annual 'Convention of the Inter- 
national Seamen's Union of America, 
^vhich has just closed an historic session 
in New York City, celebrated this fact 
by sending to President Wilson, as its 
first official act, the following telegram 
of congratulation: 

"The International Seamen's Union of 
America, in twentieth annual convention 
assembled, sends best wishes and hearti- 
est congratulations upon your re-election. 

''For the first time in history the sea- 
men of America are now meeting as 
freemen. With your own good self at 
the helm" for four years more we feel 
confident of our ability to demonstrate 
to all America that the Seamen's Act, to 
which you affixed your signature, stands 
first for human freedom, second for 
greater safety of life at sea, and last but 
not least for equality of opportunity for. 
the American ship and the American ship 
owner. Andrew FurusErh.'' 

President Wilson's answering letter of 
thanks and best wishes was read to a 
convention of forty-five delegates, repre- 
senting 100 per cent, more union seamen 
than there were in the service of Ameri- 
can, ships one year ago and before the 
new law went into effect. 



The prophecy of Andrew Furuseth, 
president of the union. Able Seaman, and 
a supvival of the old Vikings, is coming 
true: ''The American sailor is going 
back to the sea and he is going hack a 
free man." 

Just what that means, in its many ways, 
to the United States and to the interna- 
tionalism of the Seven Seas was briefly 
indicated in statements made to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations by Paul 
Scharrenberg, editor of the Coast Sea- 
men's Journal of San Francisco and a 
delegate to the convention, and was set 
forth in the report of T. A. Hanson, 
International Secretary of the Seamen. 

"Everybody connected with the sea 
trades has been benefited immensely 
already," said Mr. Scharrengerg, "except 
the American investor in foreign ships 
whose interest was to drive American 
ships and sailors from the seas and to 
keep all sailors in every world port 
slaves, subject to be run down and cap- 
tured and turned over to slave chains if 
they dared to exercise the right of every 
free man and quit their jobs. These 
same investors in foreign ships, and 
members of the international shipping 
trust, have been the same ones, by the 
way, who have talked so loudly about the 
American flag, and yet have hired Ori- 
entals at indecent wages to the practical 
exclusion of the American seamen. 

"The American flag is being restored 
to the sea, along with' the American 
sailor, by the Seamen's Act. Just con- 
sider one side of the advantage which 
this means. The merchantman sailor is 
the recruit for the nation's navy. Of the 
100,000 or more union *sailors in the 
British merchant fleets, more than 16,000 
are now serving on the British men-of- 
war. America's necessarily growing navy 
will have the reserve force for tifne of 
need of the young men trained in the 
ways of the sea on her merchant vessels 
and having the fine spirit and strength 
that belongs only to free men. 
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"The American Seamen's Act is bene- 
fiting seamen all the world over," con- 
tinued- Mr. Schaxrenberg. .. "As it-appUes. 
to the sailors and ships of all nations that 
touch American ports, its result is to 
make all ship owners of all nations pay 
the same good wages and maintain the 
same good conditions for health and 
safety on the vessels. This equalization 
relieves the American ship owners of 
competition of foreign low wages and of 
'fugitive slave laws* for seamen and of 
unsafe vessels." 

Condensing the benefits of the law, 
Secretary Hanson's report asserted: 

"The change has been not alone in im- 
proved safety, in the working conditions 
and to some extent in the wages of the 
men, but the whole life on ship board has 
been improved, and instead of the old 
spirit of bitterness and hatred, inevitable 
under the slave laws that held the men, 
there is an air of freedom and a grow- 
ing recognition of rights and responsi- 
bilities on the part of everybody con- 
nected with the ship. It is certain that 
after the Seamen's Act has been in oper- 
ation another year or two, that not even 
the ship owners will want to repeal it. 
Instead, we will find that all other mari- 
time nations will follow the lead set by 
the United States." 

The internationalism of the convention 
was strongly emphasized by the presence 
and active participation in it of delegates 
from Great Britain and from Japan. 
Delegates B. Suzuki, of the latter coun- 
try, and J. Henson, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as well as Richard McGhee, 
Member of Parliament, and Harry Gos- 
ling, who had been delegates from Great 
Britain to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, told of the 
efforts not only of their respective coun- 
tries but of all the foreign countries to 
have similar seamen's laws enacted there. 
A special bulletin and an attempt to value 
the message of these foreign delegates to 
the seamen and to the trade-union move- 
ment in general will be issued soon by 
the Committee on Industrial Relations. 

As showing what the merchant sailors 
of Europe thought of the American sea- 
men's Act, the visiting delegates told of 
the appropriation by the union of Great 



Britain of more than $400 to help the 
American International to resist efforts 
to repeaLthe. law. .They . told akot of that 
union's purpose to contribute constantly 
if need be for the upholding of real man- 
hood liberty on the sea. 

Now to have the Seamen's Act so ad- 
ministered, through the Department of 
Commerce, that its full spirit and letter 
shall be put into effect is the great aim 
of the International as it was of the con- 
vention. The worst offense against the 
law and against the seamen is the slack' 
and truly unlawful way in which the 
Department of Commerce, under its 
present direction, ^'softens" the language 
tests for the crews and thus still in many 
cases permits vessels to be manned by 
coolies and by ignorant, incompetent per- 
sons who do not understand the uninter- 
preted, emergency orders of their officers. 
Delegates to the convention condemned 
Eugene T. Chamberlain, Commissioner 
of Navigation, and George C. Uhler, 
Chief of the Steamboat Inspection Bu- 
reau, in the Commerce Department, as 
being responsible directly, and blamed 
Secretary. Red field as being responsible 
at least indirectly, for this violation and 
partial negation of the beneficent law. 

The fast growing strength of the fast 
growing International Seamen's Union 
of America was pledged for the fight 
against these administrative non-enforce- 
ments of the law. 



TRADE UNIONS PAVE 

EVERY REFORM PATH. 



In a recent speech to the Detroit Street- 
Car Men's Union, International President 
Mahon, of that organization, said : 

"The trade-union movement of the 
entire world is doing all that is being 
done to elevate, to better the conditions 
of mankind. I say that, without fear of 
successful contradiction. When you in- 
vestigate the betterment of conditions 
you will find that it's the trade-union 
movement that is doing it. 

"Some years ago I had the pleasure 
to investigate conditions in Europe. In 
Germany I found municipally-owned and 
privately-owned roads. When I talked 
with trade-union officials, especially in 
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our line of work, they said it mattered 
not whether on municipal or private, it 
was thd trade-union movement that im- 
proved conditions. Some of the municir 
pally-owned lines were worse than the 
others. I found that on the State-owned 
roads of Germany the iften were absou- 
lutely unorganized except in certain cases. 
In the armies of Germany are whole 
divisions and companies of men, engi- 
neers and others, who woufd take control 
in time of trouble. 

"In France I expected something dif- 
ferent, because France is a republic. In 
Paris I found the only change in condi- 
tions came from organizations of the 
unions, and that continued efforts of the 
trade tinions of Paris made better condi- 
tions. . 

"In Switzerland, one of the oldest re- 
publics on earth, I expected that through 
political influence it would bring about 
changes. In Bazel a splendid meeting 
was held and the president of the organ- 
ization for the country was there. In 
Bazel is a municipally-owned road. They 
work twelve hours by the laws of the 
• canton, but through their union they 
made it ten hours. 

"In Germany, in France, in Great 
Britain, in America, the workers have 
first established the hours and then made 
the layjTS accordingly. The trade unions 
have blazed the way. To the trade unions 
we owe more than to anything else." — Bx. 



HOW DECENBEK 25 WAS CHOSEN. 



Julius, Pope or Bishop of Rome, asked 
Saint Cyril in 386 to ascertain the real 
anniversary of the natiyity. Saint Cyril 
reported the rate to be December 25th, to 
the best of ^ his knowledge, after exten- 
sive research, and the date was accepted 
by Julius and promulgated as the anni- 
versary of Christ's birth. Before the end 
of the "fifth century the date was accepted 
by all Christendom. 

January 6th, April 20th, March 20th 
and March 29th are some of the dates 
that were serious contenders for the dis- 
tinction before December 25th received 
the seal of Juflus' approval. 

Even sifter the date was generally ac- 
cepted by all Christian nations the holi- 
day had its struggles. The English 
Roundhead Parliament of 1643 abolished 
Christmas, and for twelve years it was 
not observed in England. Royalty gained 
the ascendency, however, and Christmas 
was re-established as a national holiday. 

Governor Bradford, of Plymouth, in 
1621, history says, had occasion to rebiike 
some young men, who had come over in 
the ship Fortune, following in the trail 
of the Mayflower, because their con- 
sciences would not allow them to work 
on Christmas, with their sterner Puritan 
brothers. 

In 1659 the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts passed a law ftxing a fine of five 
shillings against any one who should, by 
abstinence from labor, feasting or any 
other method, observe Christmas. — Pitts- 
burgh Iron Trade Review. 



How many people know why Christ- 
mas came to fall on December 25th? 

Everybody knows that it is the day 
celebrated alike by Catholic, Protestant 
and Greek churches as the nativity of 
Christ, yet nobody knows if it is the 
actual date. 

The uncertainty is due to the prejudice 
of early Christians against the celebra- 
tion of birthdays. They regarded such a 
custom as heathenism, and made no ex- 
ception, even to their Savior's birthday. > 

It was not until Christianity had tri- 
umphed, three centuries later, that the 
prejudice against the observance of birth- 
days died out, and an investigation as to 
the date of Christ's birthday was begun. 



EPIGRAMS. 



In the field of endeavor people are 
divided into two classes: those who 
imitate or take orders, and those who 
blaze the trail and do things. One is the 
plodder and the other the originator of 
new ideas and ways of 4oing things. 

It is well to be obedient where obedi- 
ence is desirable; but it is better to be 
resourceful. 

When Alexander could not untie the 
Gordian knot he cut it with his sword. 

A resoruceful man is one who, when 
he can not do a thing one way, does it 
another. 

He keeps trying. 
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When it is time to quit he begins. 

When he is licked he begins fighting 
again. 

Success in life is not like shooting at a 
mark with a rifle ; it is like trying to hit 
a mark with a stream of water from a 
hose; you just keep on till finally you 
hit it. 

It is well to know how ; it is better to 
try, for by trying you learn how. 

Success is like picking a lock, not like 
working an example in long division. It 
is like solving a rebus more than it is like 
demonstrating a theorem in geometry. 

It is like starting a fire with a damp 
wood more than it is like getting a chemi- 
cal reaction in a laboratory. 

It is like fitting together pieces of a 
torn letter more than it is like building a 
wall of bricks. 

All the big things are accomplished by 
trying, trying, trying. Only the little 
things can be done by rule and a medi- 
ocre mind to do them. 

To paint a great picture means infinite 
ap'proximations. None is painted hf rule. 

The man who fails is not the man who 
has no gifts, no chance, no pull, no en- 
couragement, no training; it is the man 
who quits. Genius is the inexhaustible 
capacity for going on. 

Training, education and the like before 
you go to work is valuable ; but it is the 
training and education you get by and 
while you work that counts most. 

There are three rules that govern us 
through life in^ our effort to grow, ex- 
pand and bring something worth while to 
pass. The first is : Go on. The second 
is : Go OIK And the third is : Go on. 

Life is endless experiment; wisdom '»s 
the precipitate of experiment; belief is 
the spirit of experiment ; character is the 
subjective result of experiment, and suc- 
cess the objective result. — United Mine 
Workers* Journal. 



LOOKING BACKWARD. 



The workingman who doesn't believe 
in trade unions ought to read a little and 
then think a little. Prior to 1820 the 
work day was 11 to 12 hours or from 
sun to sun. In that year the agitation 
for a ten-hour day became quite common 



and resulted in quite a number of strikes. 
The merchants, manufacturers and em- 
ployers generally pledged themselves -not 
to employ laborers unless they agreed to 
work 12 hours for $1 a day. 

From 1830 to 1865 the ten-hour con- 
tests resulted in a number of strikes and 
lockouts. The conspiracy laws sent hun- 
dreds of our wage worker fathers and 
grandfathers to jail, the military was 
called out on the slightest pretext, "and 
the ten-hour agitators were openly de- 
nounced. — Ex. 



OPPOSE " CANT-STRIKE " LAW. 



Washington, Dec. 9. — President Wil- 
son's recommendation to Congress that 
a "can't-strike" law be passed will be 
opposed by the American. Federation of 
Labor and the railroad brotherhoods. 

At the last convention of the A. F. of 
L., held in Baltimore, the report of the 
Executive Council on this question was 
unanimously adopted. 

"Involuntary and compulsory labor 
once enforced," it was stated, "even for ^ 
a single hour, will not halt at its tempo- 
rary enforcement, but will go on and 
become permanent. 

"The human labor, power which this 
law compels wage earners to give to their 
employers against their will is insepar- 
able from the body and the personality 
of the men and women thems^ves. They 
cannot be forced to work for an em- 
ployer against their wills without reduc- 
ing them to the legal condition of slaves 
and transforming their minds and spirits 
into those of slaves. No more dangerous 
proposition has ever been proposed than 
this compulsory investigation measure, 

"Compulsory institutions to prevent 
strikes are not new. They have been 
found in other countries and found 
wanting." 



MAYOR ROLPH BARS GUNMEN. 



San Francisco, Dec. 9. — Mayor Rolph 
has blocked the chamber of commerce :n 
its attempt to surround a non-union job 
with armed gunmen. 

"There will be no gunmen picketing 
city property," he declared. "The cham- 
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ber of commerce succeeded in having an 
anti-picketii)g ordinance alopted at the 
last election and I intend to see that no 
armed pickets are used in labor diflicul- 

A strike was called by structural iron 
workers, employed by Dyer Brothers, 
who have the contract for erecting an 
addition to a hospital. The contractors 
refused to obey the State law and place 
planking between the floors of the struc- 
ture, thereby protecting the lives of work- 
When the union workers struck be- 
cause of this violation of law the cham- 
ber of commerce furnished four armed 
gunmen to protect the strikebreakers. 
The business men are silent on the ques- 
tion of organised workers striking to 
protect their lives, and to enforce the 
State law. 



DEATHS IK INDUSTBY APPALL. 

In calling attention to the fourth an- 
nual industrial, welfare and efficiency 
conference, held in Harrisburg, Pa., last 
week Commissioner Jackson of the State 
Department of Labor and Industry says : 

"The industrial accident list this year 
in Pennsyh'ania has already passed the 
JOO.OOO mark, with over 3,000 deaths, and 
will, I believe, approach 300,000 by the 
end of the year with the corresponding 
number of deaths. It will take earnest 
and sustained action on the part of all to 
stop this enormous economic loss. 

"In this country, as in most other 
countries, but little distinct attention has 
been given to the problem of employment 
)y the community as a whole. The finan- 
cial waste to the State, the employer and 
the employe, by reason of the haphazard 
method of dealing with this most impor- 
tant problem, is worthy of very immedi- 
ate and energetic ; 



WHO COMES HERE ? 

I am more powerful than the combined 
irmies of the world. 

I have destroyed more men than all the 
wars of the world. 

■ I am more deadly than bullets and I 
lave wrecked more homes than the 
nightiest siege guns. 



I steal, in the United States alone, over 
$aoo.0OO,000 each year. 

I .spare none and I find my victims 
among the riclf and poor alike, the young 
and old, the strong and weak. Widows 
and orphans know me. 

I loom up in such proportions that I 
cast my shadow over every field of labor 
from the turning of the grindstone to 
the moving of every railroad train. 

I massacre thousands upon thousands 
of wage-earners in a year. 

I lurk in unseen places and do most 
of my work silently. You are warned 
against me, but you heed not. 

I>am relentless. I am everywhere; in 
the home, on the streets, in the factory, 
at railroad crossings and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and 
death, and yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush, maim, take all and 
give' nothing.. 

I a 



OVERWORK ENDANGERS. 

-American people are overworked and 
are approaching' a breakdown, declares 
Miss Josephine Goldmark, of the Nation- 
al Consimieis' League, who repeats the 
insistent claim of organized labor that 
shorter working days are necessary to 
preserve health and ideals. 

"Overwork is the greatest single men- 
ace to public health in America." she 
said. "People are dying, younger in 
America than ever before. Workers are 
wearing out more quickly. The diseases 
which are carrying them off are plainly 
the diseases of overwork. The death 
rale from apoplexy and nervous diseases 
has increased 19 per cent, in ten years, 
according to. the census records of fi^c 
million working people; from heart dis- 
ease the increase has been 39 per cent. : 
from diseases of the kidneys and urinary 
system, 43 per cent., and from diseases 
of the hver and digestive organs, 34 per 
cent. It do.es not take a physician to 
know that these diseases are typically the 
diseases of fatigue. Fatigue is poison. 
It is the poisoning of the system by 
worn-out cells which would normally be 
carried out of it. If activity is not 
balanced by rest, life itseff is threatened. ' 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 




is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 

genuinely Union without it. 

■ ' ■ ■ ^^^^^-^^^^^^^ ^— II ■ 

€ibitoriaI. 

Knockers, like the poor, we will always 
have with us. He thinks, no doubt, in 
his clouded brain that he is doing a real 
work, so we must have compassion for 
his poor shriveled-up soul. 



Have we a right to organize? Have 
we as workers the right to negotiate col- 
lectively for the improvement of our 
individual interests? These seem to be 
the questions coming before the United 
States Supreme Court in a suit filed on 
appeal from West Virginia, that notori- 
ous spot where the State laws or judge- 
made laws deny the right 'of labor to 
organize for its own protection. The 
pleadings, no doubt, will very interesting, 



but we venfure to say that the right to 
organize will be sustained when the; time 
comes that the 'United States Supreme 
Court, or any other, denies labor the 
right to organize. Either the courts or 
the labor unions will have outlawed 
themselves, and their usefulness as pro- 
tective features and parts of our Ameri- 
can life will have ended. We hope to 
see neither. 



Local No. 137, of Brooklyn, N. Y., one 
of the recently organized local 'unipns, 
gave a dance on Friday, December 1st, 
which was a social and financial success. 
It was one of the nicest entertainments 
we have had the pleasure of attending 
for many a long day. 

The officers and many of the members, 
with their ladies, were in attendance in 
evening dress, and an excellent dance 
program was given to each one in attend- 
ance. The tripping of the light fantastic 
was enjoyed until the wee sma* hours 
in the morning. At midnight the grand 
march took place. The Floor Committee, 
in the second evolution, presented the 
ladies with a large bouquet of flowers. 

President McAndrew and Secretary 
Evans were eixtended invitations, and 
being in New York at the time, spent a 
most enjoyable evening. 



The railroad situation in this country 
and the controversy between the railroad 
managements and the organized men has 
made a number of normally very level 
heads turn their minds to forced settle- 
ment of disputes between the manage- 
ments and their employes. Most of those 
who have given the subject any depth of 
thought, and run the thing to its logical 
conclusion, have come to the stone wall 
upon which is painted the words "invol- 
untary servitude" (slavery). Again there 
are a number who have not' plowed 
deeply in the field, and have stopped 
short of a logical end, and have arrived 
at the conclusion that strikes or suspen- 
sions of work, especially in public utility 
employment, must stop and employes 
must be made, by force, to continue work ; 
to continue to labor under the conditions 
they are protesting against. Force is a 
necessary element for certain protections 
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of individuals when it is kept within 
reasonable bounds, but when it is carried 
beyond a certain limit it expresses 
tyranny. 

When law becomes tyrannical it breeds 
revolt. This country as a nation was 
brought into life by the foolish enforce- 
ment of tyrannical laws. The protests 
against the application of these laws 
were many, and of long standing, and 
were by the authorities consigned to the' 
waste basket. When it was made certain 
that protesting was of no avail, then 
came the revolt, and we all know the 
result. 

However, since the final settlement of 
our separation with the Mother country, 
there has been an element who were 
fond of force, wherfe the worker was 
concerned, which has been endeavoring 
to keep the toilers in subjection and 
amenable to a principle of servitude. 
This element has grown in force and 
strength and pursues a policy having for 
its base the principle that labor is a com- 
modity and comes under the laws of 
force. 

It might be well for this element to 
look further into the future when con- 
sidering the element of force. They wish 
to have adopted a rigid law prohibiting 
the right of suspension of work. If they 
would, they would see that the whole 
matter of "force is fraught with grave 
dangers. Liberty of action, and freedom 
of speech and press are principles that 
are set deeply in the mind of the Ameri- 
can citizen and those who attempt to 
abridge any or all of these principles do 
so at a p^ril. The Americans are lovers 
of peace and the hard-fought-for liber- 
ties, and will peacefully protest against 
infringements. They are long-suffering, 
but they also know when the limit is 
reached, and woe be he who attempts to 
enforce their fool ideas beyond, an estab- 
lished limit. Their long-suffering must 
not be mistaken for servility. 



Not all of our members are imbued 
with the spirit of progress and loyalty to 
themselves and their local union that 
they should have. 

Much has been written and spoken 
from the rostrum exhorting the member- 



ship of trade unions to give the union of 
their trade or calling a larger share of 
their thought and effort in its upbuilding 
and giving it a greater effective force in 
its return of good to the individual mem* 
bers. These exhortations, while read and 
listened to with apparent interest, too 
much of it is lost on the desert-air, only 
a small part of it seeming to take effect 
and, of course, education and moral force 
and backing in the interest of the great- 
est saving influence for the good of man- 
kind is measured by the amount that is 
absorbed by the individual. In looking 
over our exchanges the following article, 
which is full of richness of thought, was 
clipped. 

The article was among a number 
especially written for reading at the 
fiftieth anniversary banquet given by a 
local union of the Tjrpogr^phical Union. 

We commend it to the careful reading 
by our members, and they will find many 
gems of thought worthy of meditation: 

"A trade union is like a bank. If you 
expect to get anything from it you must 
put something into it. No union can 
honor the drafts of a member on its sup- 
port, its confidence and its moral backing 
unless that member gives to the union 
his support, his confidence and his moral 
backing. The unipn run on any other 
principle goes bankrupt. 

"The blindness of many men to these 
elementary princij)les accounts for the 
weakness of many locals and for the 
indifference of many who are or have 
been nominally union men. These men 
want to reverse all the laws of nature 
and of business — to keep getting for- 
ever and to give never. They want the 
union to stand by them in their demands, 
to assist them in sickness and to defend 
them in difficulties, and when the union 
fails to do this they never stop to ask 
whether they are entitled from what they 
have put into the union to the help they 
ask at its hands. 

"If you wish the maximum returns on 
your investment in . organized labor 
choose that investment wisely in all its 
parts. Give it your financial help — not 
grudgingly when your card is due, but 
gladly and generously when it must make 
a special appeal. Give it your moral sup- 
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poTt — not as though its officers were 
seeking to take unfair advantage of their 
position, but freely and frankly, as fel- 
low craftsmen. Give it your constant 
encouragement — not merely on the floor 
of the local, but in your shop and among 
non-union men. The poorest advertis- 
ing organized labor gets is from its dis- 
affected members. Give your union your 
presence and your counsel — not alone 
when the delegates to the convention are 
chosen or the little "plums" are awarded, 
but in the transaction of all its business. 
Give the union the same loyal faith you 
give your wife or your church, remem- 
bering that to some men you are a mirror 
of organized labor and that labor will be 
judged by you. The man who has no 
faith in a brotherhood to which he be- 
longs is potentially a traitor to it. 

"Make this sort of an investment and 
expect to get from it — what? Good in- 
terest on your money? Protection in 
sickness or old age? Relief in distress? 
You will get^ these things and something 
more, something better, something big- 
ger. If you are the right kind of a union 
man you will get from it the conscious- 
ness that you are an integral part of a 
great constructive agency. You will 
gather strength from number, inspiration 
from service, confidence from faith. You 
will be a workman whose manRobd is not 
subordinated to his vrork'^^r-Typographi- 
cal Journal. 



The road to freedom, from the rule of 
the privileged class, must be fought for 
and won by the workers themselves. The 
old adage which says that "he who would 
be free must himself strike the blow," is 
as true today as it was in the days of the 
Revolution. 

With a few notable exceptions, history 
establishes the fact that the ivorkers have 
been accorded justice only when they 
have made a sufficient manifestation of 
strength to demand it from the employ- 
ers. 

The wealthy in olden times, as with us 
today, strained the workers to the last 
wiggle, coining their strength and pro- 
ducing power into the wealth with which 
they used to keep their toilers in servi- 
tude, and acquiescent in their lowly con- 
dition of obedience to the rule of preda- 



tory wealth. For fear that the workers 
might get their heads above water 
enough to encourage the hope of some 
day doing better, the lowest possible pri^e 
for all work done was maintained, get- 
ting a maximum return from the lowest 
minimum expense. This went on from 
ancient times until far into the nineteenth 
century "when organization among the 
workef s began to shovr some signs of 
strength and influence. Education played 
no small part in this movement for a 
betterment ; education lighted the way \o 
organization and organization gave the 
power. 

^yhere the power was used, the em- 
ployer recognized it and yielded to it; 
but predatory wealth, recognizing the 
great powers to' be derived from organi- 
zation, began to organize the smaller 
commercial units into larger units, and 
as their power grew, the larger units 
were org[anized into great aggregations 
of corporate wealth. Then began a new 
series of repressive measures on the 
wage-earning class. This pressure forced 
the workers to adopt further measures 
of protection for their most vital inter- 
ests. The oppressions forced upon the 
workers by the predatory Barons of 
Commerce gave force and effect for the 
organization of the wage earners, who, 
recognizing their helplessness as individ- 
uals, began to organize with a deter- 
mined purpose to creafe a collective force, 
to meet a force and stand collectively as 
a bar to the oppressions of the ever in- 
creasing powers of predatory wealth. It 
was found that force meeting force, each 
of a determined character, made common 
field of meeting necessary. Capital, real- 
izing the force of numbers through a 
centralized unit must be reckoned witji, 
stepped down from their heretofore ex- 
alted attitude and accepted a policy of 
collective bargaining. They- did it, how- 
ever, with very bad grace, and after the 
closing up of their tentative contractile 
relations, their power with the legisla- 
tures and the courts was brought into 
play, and no stone was left unturned in 
an eadeavor to break the power of the 
collective force of the Trade Unions. 
While in instances they have succeeded 
for a short time in breaking the force 
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that opposed them, in the main, the forces 
arid influences of justice have prevailed, 
and Trade Unions have grown until they 
have become a moral and intellectual 
force that monopoly has had to recognize 
and deal with. The surrendering of any 
of the powers that monopoly had arro- 
gated to itself in dictating its own terms 
in remunerating labor for its production, 
yielded only after many bitter contests. 
These contests and their following train 
of sufferings together with the glorious 
fcsults has been the means of awakening 
labor to the necessity for organization 
and demonstrated the possible opportuni- 
ties from collective action through the 
Tfade Union of their trade or calling. 

Organization goes apace, but 'only as 
intelligence growing out of economical 
education does it become more deeply 
rooted in the, minds of the workers, and 
it is only when the wage-earners are 
thoroughly organized that they will be 
able to meet the forces of capital in open 
field and hold their own. It is then, and 
only then, that monopoly will give full 
recognition to the power and force of 
labor and treat with them, in a business 
way, for a fair day's pay for a fair day's 
work as they meet their equals on the 
common grounds of a commercial com- 
modity transaction. 

Organization of labor is the only thipg 
that will secure to the individual the 
proper return for the labor expended in 
any given trade or calling. 

Organize! educate! and organize with- 
out let-up ! 



During the opening ceremonies of the 
A. F. of ly. Convent'on recently held in 
Baltimore, Secretary of Labor, Honor- 
able W. B. Wilson, made an address in 
his usual eloquent style and was listened 
to very attentively. One of the chief 
features of his address was a resume of 
the incidents leading up to the establish- 
ment of the Department of Labor, dating 
back to times before many of us were of 
value in the labor movement. 

The address is one of great interest to 
all of us and is submitted in full, so that 
all of our members may read and think 
further upon our ever growing position 
of importance. 



Secretary Wilson's address is as fol- 
lows: 

'^Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Trade 
Unionists: I have not come here this 
morning for the purpose of making a 
speech.' I am very much in the position 
that Granny Murray was in my little 
home mining town of Blossburg, Pa:, ^ 
great many years ago, when her son Jack 
went out one evening and shortly after- 
ward Granny was informed that he was 
engaged in a fistic encounter with 
several young men down the street. She 
was excited at the news, and immediately 
grabbed a broom and started for the 
scene of the conflict. Her neighbors 
endeavored to hold her back, saying: 
'Granny, there is no use of you agoing 
down there; you cannot help Jack out 
any/ She said: 'Let me go! Let me 
. go ! I can at least show which side I am 
on !' And I am here today, not to make 
a speech, but for the purpose of showing 
which side I am on. 

"The allegation has frequently been 
made that trade unionists are selfish; 
that they are seeking to promote their 
own welfare, to advance their own inter- 
ests to the • exclusion of those who are 
unorganized; yet everyone who has ob- 
served and studied the trade-union move- 
ment of our own times, and 6f the times 
gone by, knows that the most, altruistic 
movement the world has ever produced 
is the trade-union movement. 

"Reference has been made to the splen- 
did legislative measures that have been 
enacted in the State of Maryland, in 
other states and in our Federal Govern- 
ment. Everyone familiar with the fact 
knows that legislatures are not prone to 
act on humanitarian legislation, on legis- 
lation for the promotion of the welfare 
of the great mass unless there is some 
pressure at home to cause them to act. 
With an unorganized body of workers at 
home, with the workers acting only as 
individuals, they are ineffective in bring- 
ing that pressure to bear upon legisla- 
tures which is essential in order to secure 
the humanitarian legislation necessary 
for the welfare of our people. It has 
been only by virtue of the association 
together of numbers of the workers in 
organization and the concentrated pres- 
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sure that organization has enabled them 
to exercise that we have been able to 
secure remedial legislation in the State 

■ 

of Maryland, . in the other states and 
from our Federal Congress. 

"The remedial legislation we have 
secured was secured as a direct result of 
organized wageworkers' ' efforts and 
when it is brought about the non-union 
man-^nay, the man we speak of not 
simply as a non-union man but the man 
who deserts and betrays the union move- 
ment that we speak of as a 'scab' — 
secures the benefit of the legislation as 
well. And what more altruistic move- 
ment could we have than the movement 
that hands out improvement * to its 
enemies ? 

"The probability is that I would not be 
here on this platform today, but I might 
be one of the delegates from my trader 
union were it not for the fact that the 
organized labor movement, after nearly 
fifty years' agitation succeeded in secur- 
ing the creation of a Department of La- 
bor, ^way back in 1865 the old National 
Union, in existence at that time, at a 
convention in Louisville, Ky., declared 
for a department of labor. We had 
numerous other departments; almost 
every other industry in our country was 
represented in the councils of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but labor was 
unrepresented. 

"We had our foreign affairs represented 
by the Department of State, our financial 
affairs represented by the Treasury De-* 
partment, our legal affairs represented by 
the Department of Justice, our military 
affairs by the Department of War and 
the Department of the Navy, our trans- 
portation of intelligence, and to some 
extent of freight, by the Postoffice De- 
partment, our educational facilities and 
our interior development by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, our agricultural 
interests by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, our commercial interests by the De- 
partment of Commerce; but that great 
body of our citizenship comprising more 
than one-half of the workers of our 
country was unrepresented in the coun- 
cils of the President of the United States. 

"In 1865 the old I^ational Union de- 
clared for the establishment of such a 



department, and after nearly twenty 
years' agitation in the early part of the 
eighties a department of labor was 
created. The department of labor at that 
time created had a commissioner as its 
executive head. There are many people 
who imagine that somewhere in our Con- 
stitution or in our statutory laws a body 
has been created known as the Cabinet 
of the President of the United States. 
No such body exists by virtue of any 
written law, constitutional or otherwise; 
it is in existence purely by virtue of the 
fact that the first President of the United 
States called into his councils the heads 
of the five departments then in existence. 
From that precedent the Cabinet was 
established, and it had been further 
established that no one would be called 
into the councils of the President as an 
executive adviser who did not hold the 
status of the secretary of a department. 
When a department of labor was created 
in the early eighties, with a commissioner 
as its head, organized labor believed the 
commissioner would be called into the 
councils, while the President took the 
opposite ground — that he had not the 
status that entitled him to go into the 
councils. 

"The labor movement continued to agi- 
tate for a change in the status of the 
commissioner to a secretary, ' but instead 
of getting that change some ten years 
later a new department was created, a 
Department * of Commerce and Labor, 
with a secretary at its head. The organ- 
ized workers at that time believed that 
with a Department of Commerce and 
Labor created it would be only a question 
of time — and a very short time — until the 
labor end of it would be the tail of the 
dog — and a very small tail at that. Their 
belief in the matter was warranted. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
became in reality a Department of Com- 
merce, and the agitation still continued 
until 1913, when another new department 
was created, the Department of J^abor, 
with a secretary at its head, a secretary 
having the status that gave him the op- 
portunity of being called into the coun- 
cils of the President of the United 
States. 

"In creating the new department four 
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bureaus were attached to it. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, as a matter of course, 
everybody TccognizesrpropcHy- belongs to 
the Department of Labor, although its 
title is a misnomer. It is not purely a 
bureau of labOr statistics; it is more 
properly a bureau of labor information. 
The Bureau of Immigration was also 
attached to the new department, and there 
are many who wonder why a bureau of 
immigration should be attached to the 
Department of Labor. There are many 
I)eople coming to our country who are 
not laborers, but the great bulk are 
laborers. 

"Prior to the opening of the great war 
now going on in Europe we had coming 
into our country approximately 1,200,000 
aliens annually. Most of those who came 
were people who had on the other side 
sold all of their little belongings and 
turned them into cash in order to raise 
sufficient funds to come to this country. 
When they came here they were not in 
a position to engage in the professions, 
not in a position to engage in business 
enterprises for themselves, not in a 
position to go out on our land and culti- 
vate it. In the first place, they had not 
the means to acquire the land ; in the - 
second place, they had not the means lo 
equip themselves, to cultivate the land, 
and, in the third place, they had not the 
means to live upon the land until they 
could get a living thereon. The only 
thing they could do under the circum- 
stances was to get into some kind of 
occupation where they could get quick 
even though meager returns for their 
labor. They therefore became the com- 
petitors not only of the native Americans 
ahd the naturalized Americans, but also 
of the other aliens who had preceded 
them into the United States. The ques- 
tion of immigration, becoming a great 
economic question, the administration of 
the immigration laws therefore properly 
belongs . under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labor. 

"Then there is the Children's Bureau 
attached to the Department of Labor, 
and again the same question was asked: 
"Why attach a children's bureau to the 
Department pf Labor? Other people 
have children a swell as workingmen?" 



And that is true, although my experience 
is that workingmen have a great many 
more children -than those who are well- 
to-do. We had eleven children in our> 
family, so I speak from experience. - But 
it is the wage-workers — nay, the workers 
generally, whether the wage-workers or 
the workers on the farm — who need the 
collective influence, the collective power, 
the collective means of taking care of the 
children. 

"Those who are well-to-do, those who 
are provided with suflicient means of 
their own to take care of their children, 
can furnish them with the finest of home 
surroundings, furnish them with splendid 
sanitary arrangements, the means of 
education, with outings when outings are 
required; but when it comes to the 
wage-workers individually they are un- 
able to do so. The only way they can do 
so is through the collective functions of 
an association as represented in our gov- 
ernment. And so the Children's Bureau 
is dealing with problems that are purely 
labor problems, and the bureau properly 
belongs to the Department of Labor. 

"Then there is attached to the depart- 
ment the Naturalization Bureau, and for 
a very simple reason. No one can* be- 
come a naturalized citizen of the United 
States who has not at some time been 
an immigrant into the United States, and 
as the Bureau of Immigration is in the 
Department of Labor, so the Bureau of 
Naturalization properly belongs there, 
because all the records of the admission 
of immigrants are in the department. 

"Those four bureaus were attached, 
and then two other functions were at- 
tached — mediation in labor disputes and 
bringing the man and the job together. 
We have in the short period of the exist- 
ence of the Department of Labor en- 
deavored to develop those two functions. 
Of the three hundred labor disputes we 
have handled before they reached the 
strike stage 275 of them have been set- 
tled in a manner satisfactory to both 
employers and employes. -In the work of 
bringing the man out of a job in touch 
with a job we have so developed the 
work that it cannot at any time be used 
as a strike-breaking machine. But the 
greatest of all functions — and I say it 
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without j^ny personal reference to my- 
self — the greatest of all functions of the 
department is that of carrying the hopes, 
the aspirations and the philosophy of the 
wage-workers of our country into the 
inner councils of the President of the 
United States. 

**The great mass of work growing out 
of the Department of Labor, these great 
remedial measures having been placed 
upon the statute books of the various 
States and our Federal Government as 
the direct result of the organized labor 
movement of our country, it is a pleasure 
to me to have the opportunity of being 
here upon this platform this morning to 
welcome you here to the performance of 
your work and to bid you God-speed in 
the development of the different policies 
that will move to still greater advance- 
ment. I. thank you." 



In Memoriani. 



Whbrkas, It has pleased our Supreme 
Ruler, who knoweth all things best and 
doeth all things well, to remove from our 
midst our brother member, Charles A. 
Taylor, who died on Monday, November 
13, 1916. We mourn his loss and humbly 
submit our pleasure to the will of Him 
who can but do well ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the officers and 
members of Local No. 2, extend our 
deepest and sincere regret to the family, 
not to mention our own, for the loss of 
our brother member, Charles A. Taylor, 
he having been one of our most faithful 
and active members and who had served 
for many years as an officer, always 
working with an untiring effort for the 
good cause and welfare of our Union ; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the bereaved family of 
Charles A. Taylor, a copy sent to the 
International Headquarters for publica- 
tion in our monthly journal, and a copy 
be spread upon the minutes of our next 
meeting, and that our charter of Local 
No. 2 be draped in mourning for a period 
of thirty days. 

Miss Theresa Fischer, 
• Francis Hungerman, 

Henry C. Kloss, Fin. Sec'y, 

Committee 



Thomas F. Tracy, Secretary of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
Second Vice-President of the Cigarmak- 
ers' International Union, died at his 
home in Washington, D.* C, Saturday, 
November 4, 1916, after covering an ill- 
ness of several months. Tom, as he was 
familiarly called by his friends, and they 
were numerous, both in and out of the 
labor movement, was known from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf as a man of sterling 
qualities and an hQnest and diligent 
official as Secretary of the Union Label 
Trades Department, which position he 
filled with credit and honor to himself 
and the organization, which he so ably 
represented. In the death of Tom Tracy 
the labor movement loses a strong advo- 
cate of trades unionism, and from close 
personal friendship with him for the past 
twenty years I have known him as a 
pioneer who died a veteran among the 
foremost workers m the trade union 
movement, being possessed of a keen 
mind and wide knowledge acquired 
through his long experience as a member 
and officer of the Cigarmakers* Inter- 
national Union and the general labor 
movement, and* in his demise the Label 
Department has suffered an irreparable 
loss, for he had ilved and died a fighting 
militant for the cause of human rights 
and the betterment of his fellow work- 
men. I received a telegram from Mr. 
Gompers, President of the A. F. of L., 
requesting the presence of the members 
of the Executive Board of the Label De- 
partment to come to Washington, D. C, 

» 

and pay our last respects to our departed 
Secretary. The members of the Board 
were the active pallbearers — John W. 
Hayes, First ^ Vice-President ; Jacob 
Fischer, Second Vice-President; Thomas 
A. Rickert, Third Vice-President; A. 
McAndrew, Fourth Vice-President ; 
Matthew Woll, Fifth Vice-President, and 
Joseph Proebstle, Sixth Vice-President. 
The honorary pallbearer? were members 
of Lodge No. 15 of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, who conducted 
services at the grave. In quoting the 
closing words of Mr. Gompers in his 
address at the grave, after the ceremony 
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of the Elks' Lodge, speaking of Mr. 
Tracy, he said: "No man had a more 
penetrating mind, was .more devoted to 
principle,' or more unflinching in his 
courage to what he knew was right, than 
Tom Tracy." 

Good-bye, Tom. Requiescat in Pace. 
A. McAndrew, Int. Pres't. 



THE LABELITE. 



There's a moral in this poem. 
You can find it if you try, 

If at first you fail to see it 
You will find it by and by. 

You're a union man, I take it, 
For you pay your union dues, 

But, my friend, is there a label 
Of a union in your shoes? 

Do you see the union label 
On tobacco that you buy? 

Or upon your daily paper? 
You. can get one if you try. 

Is a label in the pocket 

Of the suit upon your back? 

Is the label upon your collar — 
Or a Chinese spider track? 

Do you find the union label 
In the sweat band of your hat? 

Look and see if you can find it. 
Did you ever think of that? 

There's a moral in this poem, 
You can find it if you try. 

If at first you fail to see it- 
Ask yourself the reason why. 

Bmm Arc. 



SOME CURIOUS TAXES. 



In the long history of England there 
have been numerous strange experiments 
in taxation. Henry VlII taxed beards, 
and graduated the tax according to the 
status of the wearer. Queen Elizabeth 
likewise fixed a tax on every beard of 
over a fortnight's growth. Elizabeth was 
also bent on making the country of a 
religious turn of mind, and all who stayed 
away from church on Sunday rendered 
themselves liable to a fine. In 1865 it 
was decided that the arrival of every 
child into the world should be taxed. 
The birth of a child to a Duke cost the 



proud but harassed father i30, while the 
advent of a commoner's child into tlie 
world was hailed by a tax of 2s. 

With the advent of more constitutional 
days freak taxation did not cease. It was 
due to William Pitt that the window tax 
was instituted. In the reign of George I 
it was necessary to have a license to sell 
hats. Then there was the tax on hair 
powder and the tax on watches and 
clocks. In the reign of George III a 
duty of 2s 'Sd was imposed on bricks. 



INJUNCTION JUDGE 

DENIES FREE PRESS. 



Chicago, Dec. 9. — Judge Frederick 
Smith, of the Cook County Circuit Court, 
has shown how far injunction judges will 
go in their contempt for the State bill of 
rights and the Federal constitution by 
sentencing two striking workers to jail 
for 10 days and pay a fine of $100 and 
costs. 

Jan Michalek and Stanley Kaszubski 
are malleable iron workers and were em- 
ployed by the Illinois Malleable Iron 
Company. They, together with their fel- 
lows, organized a union and Michaelek 
was elected president and Kaszubski, sec- 
retary. The union called a strike to en- 
force higher wages and Judge Smith is- 
sued a sweeping injunction against them 
at the request of the company. The court 
now jails these two workingmen because 
they signed their names to the following 
announcement which was published in a 
Polish newspaper: 

"To the Strikers of the Illinois Mai- 
1 cable Iron Co. : 

"Strikers' meetings are held three times 
a week at night. At these meetings we 
have crowds of people. Strikers from 
the above concern have agreed to stay out 
on strike until the company will give m 
to their demands. We have made up our 
minds not to pay any attention to the 
company's chasers, who make all kinds 
of promises and draw men into the shops 
on account of these promises, because the 
scabs are cursing not only themselves but 
all others, and they claim they will strike 
again because they are being cheated by 
the company's foremen, and also because 
they did not receive the wag^es which the 
foremen promised them. These {oremen 
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have promised gold apples on trees, and 
now the scabs are getting $1.61 per day, 
and they are required to give up money 
to the bosses. 

"The committee informs the public in 
the name of the strikers to stay away 
from the struck shops, as this would 
harm us in the battle we have been fight- 
ing for weeks, because we, are liol only 
fighting for thpse who are . striking, but 
also for those who are working there, 

"We request all the workingmen to at- 
tend the meeting on Sunday, the 23r<l 



As is indicated, the most urgent State 
legislative demand is for a law to regu- 
late and limit the use of the injunctive 
process to protect wage-earners from 
perversion of ant i -trust legislation to 
^pply to associations of human beings. 

One of the methods that employers 
have used to prevent workers from pro- 
tecting themselves against oppression and 
from organizing to promote their inter- 
ests is the theory that labor power is a 
commodity and therefore property. In 
accord with this theory hostile employers 
invoke anti-trust laws in order to restrain 
or destroy labor unions, and they have 
wrongfully used the writ of injunction 
to control the actions of workers and 
labor organizations and to deny workers 
courses of action to which they have con- 
stitutional and legal right. The injunc- 
tion and anti-trust law proved a very 
pliable and disastrous weapon in the in- 
terest of tabor exploiters. 

When the labor sections of the Clayton 
anti-trust act were adopted it was no 
longer possible for employers to have the 
assistance of Fededal anti-trust laws in 
their industrial conflicts with employes. 
Accordingly their efforts have been trans- 
ferred to State courts and the number of 
State injunctive proceedings in cases of 
industrial disturbances has increased 
tremendously during the past year. The 
workers realize that the very existence 
of organized labor is endangered unless 
they secure necessary protective legisla- 
tion. — President Gompers. 



THE KNOCKER. 

I know he must be doing well, 

I know he's getting on. 
His work has now begijn to tell 

His struggle time has gone; 
He now has passed the dreary d 

The lonesome ones and grim, 
And now is treading better way: 

For folks are knocking him. 
His skill has caught the eye of r 

His worth is seen at last. 
He's left the throng that knew hi 

His skies were overcast. 
He's won the laurel and vim, 
And he is doing real work now. 

For folks are knocking him. 
The Knocker is a curious cuss. 

He never starts to whine 
Or fling his envious shafts at us 

Until our work is fine. 
It's only men with skill to do 

Real work he tries to block. 
And so congratulations to 

The man the knockers knock. 
Detroit Free . 



The labor movement is a down 
earth bread-and-butter propositio 
latcd to benefit the membership 
well as in the future. 
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The Tobacco Worker. 

flEPQRT QF DELEGATE TO THE UNION 

LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT, 

A. F. OF L. 

To the Officers aud Members of Local 

Unions: 
. GrEETI(*g — As an officer of the Union 
Label Trades Department and acting as 
your delegate to the convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in 
Baltimore, Nov. 9, 1916, I hereby submit 
tny report as follows : 

The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department was 
called to order at the Moose Club Audi- 
torium at 10 :00 a. m, Thursday morning. 
Nov. 9, 1918, by John Hays, Presideht of 
the Department. 

The Committee on Credentials report- 
ed that there were seventy-three dele- 
gates, representing thirty-one Interna- 
tional Unions, and recommended that the 
sfiitie be seated. 

The rpcent death o£ Thomas Tracey, 



known personally by every delegate 
attending this convention fot his sterling 
qualities as a trade unionist and as an 
officer of the Department. 

Delegate G. W. Perkins, Presiijent of 
the Cigarmakers' International Union, 
moved that in view of the announcement 
made by President John Hays, of the 
death of Secretary Tracey, that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed to draft suit- 
able resolutions relative to the death of 
our late secretary, and respect to the 
memory of me secretary of the Depart- 
ment, the convention adjourned until 
Friday morning. The motion was 
adopted unanimously and the following 
committee appointed to draft suitable 
resolutions, namely, G. W. Perkins, J. J. 
Friel, Samuel Gompers, Matt Woll and 
John Tobin. 
There were numerous resolutions 

adopted by the convention. One in pai- 
•jcular, introduced by your delegate, 

Viich was adopted unanimously by the 

cnivention, is as follows : 

"Whereas, It is an assured fact thqt 
the Union I^bel is one of the most vital 
interests of the membership of our trade 
union movement, and by which we are 
enabled to help each other in discriminat- 
ing between union and non-union made 
products when purchasing commodities 
for our daily needs, and 

"Whereas, The Tobacco Workers' In- 
ternational Union, having a onion label, 
is seeking a wider demand for tobacco, 
cigarettes and snuff bearing the union 
label : therefore, be it 
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the- best qualities are marketed in parcels expenses were $12,038.11, leaving a bal- 

that come within the reach of all con- ancc in the treasury of $5,171.37. 

sumers, and easily accessible to all pur- As had been the usual custom for 

chasers, they should receive a larger years previous, representatives of the 

share of the purchasing power of union Department were assigned to address 

men and their friends ; be it further International Union conventions and 

"Resolved, That it is the consensus of State Federations, which were visited by 

opinion of the delegates attending this officers of the Department Youchumble 

convention that the practice of demand- servant being one of those assigned for 

ing the union label on our purchases has that purpose, urged the rank and file to 

heretofore not given the results we have purchase only products bearing the union 
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Label Trades Department authorize its 
officers to pay the funeral expenses, hos- 
pital bills and such other indebtedness as 
may be legitimately attached to the last 
ilhess and death of Secretary-Treasurer 
Thomas F. Trac^. 

"In addition to this the Executive 
Board recommends that the Department 
take under consideration the only source 
o£ revenue which his family had to de- 
pend upon, that being the salary of Mr. 
Tracey from the Union Label Trades 
Department. 

■The Executive Board therefore 
recommends that Mr. Tracey's salary be 
continued to March 1, 1917, and that the 
amount Involved be paid to some member 
of the family of Mr. Tracey in such 
sums and at such times as the Executive 
Board may deem wise. 

"From information that reaches the 
members of the Executive Board, it is 
evident that there is doubt in the minds 
of the members of some ot the affiliated 
organizations as to the advisability of 
continuing this Union Label Trades De- 
partment. 

"Because of the untimely death of 
Secretary-Treasurer Tracey and the ap- 
parent difficulties involved in securing 
the service of an efiicient official for this 
position, one who would command the 
full co-operation of all international 
unions, it has been suggested to the 
Board that the election of the Secretary- 
Treasurer be withheld for one year, 
and that in the interim the Executive 
Board be empowered to appoint some 
one to perform the duties of the office, 
thus allowing sufficient time for the or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Depart- 
ment to give consideration to this ques- 

"The Board submits this suggestion to 

the convention without recommendation. 

"Respectfully submitted. 



"MAttBEW WOU, 

"Joseph Pboebstle, 
"Executive Board." 

The officers who were returned to 
office are as follows: President— John 
W. Hays, Typographical Union; First 
Viec- President — Jacob Fischer, Barbers' 
International Union ; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent— T. A. Rickert, United Garment 
Workers' International Union ; Third 
Vice -President^ A. McAndrew, Tobacco 
Workers' International Union; Fourth 
Vice-President— Joseph Proebstle, United 
Brewery Workers' International Union, 
and Fifth Vice-President— Matthew WoU, 
Photo Engravers' International Union. 

The election of a Secretary-Treasurer 
was left in the hands of the Executive 
Board by the adoption of the Supple- 
mental Report of the convention 

There being no further business before 
the convention, upon motion, it was 
adjourned, to meet at the call of the 
President. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. McAndrew, Preft. 

REPORT or DELEGATE TO THIRTT- 
SIXTH CONVENTIOM OF TBE AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Fellow Workers: 

Greeting- As the Baltimore Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor adjourned, there passed into history 
one of the greatest chapters of the his- 
tory ot our movement that has yet been 
written. This must have been indelibly 
impressed upon the minds of all the 
delegates attending, and all must have 
returned to their homes reinvigorated 
with the inspirations he or she must have 
gathered. 

Conclusions reached, and new thoughts 
for the reasoning out of the many per- 
plexing questions at issue were many, 
and of the utmost importance to our 
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**WHEiiRAS, The Tobacco Workers' In- 
ternational Union, having a union label, 
is seeking a wider demand for tobacco, 
cigarette's ahd snuff bearing the union 
label; thfereforfe be it 

"Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of thd 
American Federation of Labor, assem- 
bled ih Baltimore, Md., that inasmuch as 
unSort-labeled tobacco, cigarettes and 
snuff of the best qualities are marketed 
in parcels that come within thfe reich bf 
all consumers, and easily accessible to all 
purchasers; they should receive a larger 
share of the puhchasin^ power of uniorl 
men and their friends ; and be it further 

"Ri^selved, That it is the consensus of 
opinion of the delegates attending this 
convention that the practice of demand- 
ing the union label bn bur purchases has 
heretofore not given the results we have 
a ri^ht to expect. In view of this con- 
dition we give a renewed expression of 
our fealty to our cause^ and pledge our 
effort to creating a more extended de- 
mand for union-labeled tbbaccos, cigar- 
ettes and isnuff, thereby employing union 
men and women working in the tobacco 
industry." 

The Executive Council submitted ail 
e^thaustive report covering every phase 
of our great movement, each subject 
beih^ titled as they were treated. This is 
a report that every member should get 
and become familiar with, there being a 
vast riuniber of subjects that come into 
close aiid important relation with Labor's 
most vi-tal interests. The various sub- 
jects treated in the report were referred 
to the apprbpriate committees who re- 
ported oh them during the session. 

Oiie pleasing feature of the convention 
was the affiliation of the Bricklayers with 
the Athericah Federation of Labor, the 
negotiations having been pending for i 
number of 3nears and the question re- 
peatedly subtriitted for a referendum 
vote of the membership of the Brick- 
layers Had met defeat several times, but 
thi^ yedl* the matter was again submitted 



and favorably reported on. This matter 
came in time for the issuance of a charter 
from the A. F. 6f L., tb come withiti 
the constitutibnal limit permitting repre- 
sentation at the Baltimore convention. 
The Bricklayeris' delegation wei-e con- 
gratulated upon their affiliation by the 
delegates present. 

The convention hfaving decided to go 
to Washington in ^a body to pay their 
respect to the President, President Gom- 
pers announced that arrangements had 
been made whereby President Wilson 
would greet, the delegates at 5 :00 p. m. 
Saturday, November 18th, and that a 
sjj^cial train would leave Baltimore at 
noon. On arrival at Washington, the 
delegates marched to the new A. F. of 
L. Office Building, where a group picture 
was t^ken With the building as the back- 
ground. The delegates marched from 
this point to the East room of the White- 
house, and there, were introduced by 
President Gompers to President Wilson. 

In introducing the delegation, Presi- 
dent Gompers delivered the following 
address, and President Wilson responded 
in the delivery of the following address, 
at the close of which each delegate passed 
in line and received a good hearty hand- 
shake by President Wilson : 

^'Mr. President: The ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are here are delegates and 
friends of the American Federation of 
Labor now holding its thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention at Baltimore, Maryland. 

"Four days ago without any pre- 
arrangement of any kind a delegate 
arose and offered a motion in very simple 
language that on Saturday the conven- 
tion take a recess, proceed to Washing- 
ton, call upbn you, sir, and pay our 
individual and collective respects to yoii 
as a mah and as President of the United 
States. It would be dilhcult for me to 
express the spirit that prompted the 
adoption of thkt motioii to come here. 

"The American Fedei-atibn of Labor 
is an association of voluntarily organized 
workers of America. It is a wage- 
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power has been added to the niovement, 
and the bitter conflicts have given a 
knowledge df worth and value to what 
has been accomplished. The growth has 
been at times painfully slow, but of that 
healthy kind that shows that the educa- 
tion upon which the movement has beeri 
built has become deep-rooted and carries 
with it a confidence and conviction of 
right that knows no turning back. "On- 
ward" is the slogan. 



The call of labor to organize, as a rule, 
is not a direct response merely to the 
clamor of the spellbinder and earnest 
work of the field brganizers. These two 
elements are necessary to the awakening 
of sleeping elements of the humkn mind 
to the further awakening of the sub- 
consciousness which most of Us possess. 
Many times do we hear our field forces 
speaking of the failures of their most 
Earnest work, lamenting the seeming fact 
that those to whom they spoke ahd ap- 
pealed most earnestly , were dead to all 
appeal. There is no questioning the fact* 
the results of sometimes the hardest 
work of the field force are in visible face 
value most disappointing, and the com- 
mercial term of gbod on this or that trip 
cannot be measured and credited to the 
account of this or that member of the 
field force, as there is no visible evidence 
of value to be credited. But that there 
is a value to the work done in awakening 
the sub-consciousness of some ol the 
workers in th& industries appealed to is 
beyond dispute, and is evidenced by what 
later happens — the' sleepy mind of the 
toiler deadened by the continual conflict 
with his environments, in its semi-con- 
scious condition, is suddenly jolted into 
action by an extra oppression imposed by 
the boss, and begins to piece together 
incidents of his unorganized condition 
and compares the condition of the organ- 
ized workers with his own. When this 
conditioh is reached in a worker, he is 
beginning to think, and think earnestly : 



the weaving of his web has begun; he 
puts in as different colors thfe incidents 
affecting his life; the wortl pictures in 
the appekls of the organizers begin to 
appeal to him in a new light; a realiza- 
tion of his mental attitude toward his 
condition ih the past comes to him with 
a new force; he talks with his fellow- 
TVorkers of the position they are in and 
the leaven spreads through the whoU 
batch of dough, awakening the lateht 
forces into a condition of activity; an 
organizer is sent for — perhaps the one 
who complained most bitterly is the one 
sent— and he sees the fruition of the 
seeds he sowfetl many months before. He 
recites his feelings to the newly awak- 
ened artd orgahized, both of them feeling 
happy at the final outcome and both 
profiting thereby. 

Bread thrown oh the waters comfes 
back after many days. 
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will find that we Will ring trtte arid stand 
true." 

Resolution No. 142, having reference 
to the introducing of military training in 
our schools, brought up a subject that 
was uppermost in the minds of the dele- 
gates of the convention. The resolution 
is as follows: 

"Resolution No. ' 142--By delegate of 
the Brotherhood Of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhang^ers of America: 

"Whereas, The Secretary of War has 
communicated with public school author- 
ities in various parts of this country 
inquiring if they were willing to intro- 
duce military training of the boys in the 
schools, ahd stating that the War Depart- 
ment would provide instructors and rifles 
and ammunition ; and 

"Whereas, The American Federation 
of Labor is utterly opposed to militarism ; 
therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That this convention protest 
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against the action of the Secretary of 
War, and hereby instructs the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to request President Wilson to 
prevent any further attempt to militarize 
the public schools." 

The Committee on Resolutions report- 
ed adversely on the resolution which 
brought up a very long discussion. The 
' resolution was finally adopted, but the 



n movement 



those 



"The American trade ur 
is convinced by the exper 
kind that 'militarism,' ev 
horrid manifestations, brutaliz< 
influenced by the spirit of the ii 
Under the baleful thrall of the savage 
instincts which it arouses, the finer ele- 
ments of humanity are strangled. Under 
'militarism' a pseudo-patriotism is estab- 
lished in the minds of the people wherein 
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oring to protect their rights and interests 
and elevate their standards of living. 

"During industrial disputes the militia 
has been called upon to support the 
authority of those who have desired to 
enforce martial law, while the courts 
were open and civil authorities competent 
to maintain the supremacy of civil law. 
'*We desire that the militia of our sev- 
eral states should be organized and con- 
trolled by the democratic institutions of 
our country, so that this voluntary force 
of citizen soldiery may never be diverted 
from its true purpose to be used to 
jeopardize or infringe upon the liberties 
of our people. 

"The right to bear arms is a funda- 
mental principle of our government, a 
principle regarded at all times by free 
people as essential to the maintenance of 
their liberties and institutions. We de- 
mand that this right shall remain invio- 
late. 

"Unquestionably the perpetuity of our 
ideals of government and the mainte- 
nance of our free institutions depend 
largely upon the character of training 
received by the youth of today — ^the citi- 
zens of tomorrow. While demanding 
that our public schools shall so teach our 
children as to develop keen, ready minds, 
and inspire them with high and lofty 
ideals fully prepared to intelligently ex- 
ercise the duties and responsibility of a 
free people, we also demand that the 
body of every child be so trained in our 
schools as to develop them into full man- 
hood and womanhood. We likewise insist 
that the youth of today — the worker of 
tomorrow, be so trained as to take his 
place in our institutions fully equipped 
and prepared to protect his rights as a 
worker and to properly exercise his in- 
fluence in our economic and industrial 
life. 

"We are, however, unalterably opposed 
to any form of physical training or any 
quality of mental education, which would 
tend to inculcate the spirit of 'militarism.' 
The child's immature and impressionable 
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mind must not be taught to think, except 
with horror, upon the killing of human 
beings. To arouse the thought that any 
of their school hours are devoted to 
preparation for the possible use of arms 
against their fellow men, is to brutalize 
their instincts and subvert the influence 
of the necessary lessons of humanity, 
peace and good will, which it is the duty 
of our public schools to impress upon 
them. 

"These are the principles upon which 
the American Federation of Labor de- 
clares its position.' 

"Respectfully submitted, 

"William Green, Chairman; 

"Matthew Woll, 

"Paul Scharrenberg, 

"John Murray, 

."CoLLis Lovely, 

'Andrew A. Hill, 

'John P. Frey, Secretary. . 
"Your committee also recommends that 
the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor appoint a committee of 
five, the President acting as chairman, 
which will gather data, hear evidence, 
record and publish the same, and report 
at such time and in such manner as it 
deems best to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, upon 
the question of militarism." 

In accordance with a motion adopted, 
making the election of officers a special 
order at 2:30 p. m. Saturday, President 
Gompers called former Vice-President 
John Mitchell to the chair who called for 
the nomination for President. Delegate 
Perkins nominated Samuel Gotnpers, who 
was elected by acclamation. Delegate 
Perkins then arose and in a short speech 
unveiled and presented to President 
Gompers a life-like bronze bust of him- 
self, which was the handiwork of a 
Chicago sculptress, a Miss Kathleen 
Wheeler. 

President Gompers made a short ad- 
dress of acceptance expressing his grati- 
tude and appreciation of the spirit in 
which it was given, manifesting as it did 
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the recORhitJon of a senrice he had been 
able to give for the uplift of his fellow- 
men, and he s^ed that the gift be con- 
sidered as a gift to the American Feder- 
ation of Lalior, and that a place be found 
for it in the new A. F. of U Btiildtng. 

President Gompera then resuttitd thfe 
chair. The rest of the officers were all 
elected by acclamation as follows ; First 
Vice-President, James Duncan; Second 



stimulated and federated into one great 
and effective plan for Labor's good. 

Carlos Loveria, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, of Yucatan, Mexico, 
being present, ^ve an itite renting studj 
of his travels over the South Ahierican 
Republics In the interest of l^bor. He 
stated that Labor was organizing and 
was in various stages of effectiveness. 
However, a practical and serviceable 
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his fellow-wprkprSf hp yfRS palled to 
larger service, fir^ti for those of his 
trade and t^en for thpse of all tra46fi — 
for all porkers. For many years \\t 
served as Second Vice-President of the 
Cigarmakers' International Uqion, as 
legislative commitfeeinan of the Ameri- 
can Federation of I^abor and as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer pf the Union I^bel 
Trades Department. 

"The constructive work he accom- 
plished while occupying these positions 
of trust and responsibility was possibly 
because of his keen appreciation pf the 
injustice inflicted upon the toilers, his 
realization of the magnitude of the 
struggle to secure economic justice and 
his abiding faith in the destiny of the 
labor movement and his vision of a bet- 
ter life for ^11. 

He held that the economic organiza- 
tions of wage-earners are the funda- 
mental agencies through which better- 



ment and justice can be secured for the 
Wor)(ers, and he was unyielding i|i his 
pppp^jfipn to efforts to divert the work- 
er^ to o^her policies. Although deprived 
of health ^nd fugged strength he devoted 
his full physical ^nd mental power to the 
movement to alleviate the sufferings of 
others and to remove the causes qf 
injustice. 

''Ever mindful of the rights of others, 
he gave the best that was in him that 
they might be secured and preserved 
with inflexible fidelity to every trust im- 
posed ofi him; he lived the life of an 
upright trade unionist, and ttie ipempry 
of his devotion to the cause of (^un^anity 
serves as an inspiration to those who 
knew him. He exemplified the construc- 
tive character building which is the 
essence of our movement and which it 
fosters. 

"Thomas F. Tracey was one of the 
builders of the trade union movement of 
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Named Shoes are frequently made in Non-Union Factories 

Do Not Buy Any Shoe 

No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and readable im- 
pression of this Upion Stamp. 
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JOHN F. TOBIN 

President 
CHAg. L. BAINE 

Secy- Treas. 



All Shoes witkoui the Union Stc^mp are 
always Non-Union, 

Do not accept any excuse for absence of 

the Union Stamp. 



Boot and Sho^ Wprkers' 

Union 

246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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America. While his death removes him 
from amongt the active workers for the 
cause of humanity, yet that which he 
accomplished in life will live in the be- 
nignant influences brought into the lives 
of millions of wagC'eamers. 

"Those of us who knew Thomas F. 
Tracey have the infiuence and the mem- 
ory of a kindly, courteous man, whose 
sympathy was helpful because directed 
by understanding and intelligence ; who 
endured physical suffering with fortitude. 



THE DOCTOKS- UHIOM. 

The^ Physicians and Surgeons' Union 
in Ashtabula, O., called a meeting of the 
brder, and resolved that on and after 
January 1, 1917, the price of office calls 
shall be $1.00, physical examination ^.00 
to $5.00, prescriptions 75 cents, advice 
over the phone SO cenis, visits in the city 
$S.OO, night visits $3.00, normal delivery, 
including two subsequent visits, $15.00, 
consultation $3.00 to $5.00. and of course 
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tnie. It used to be regarded as an engine 
of revolt, ot defiance, of agitation and 
disturbance. But now nothing is finer 
than the self-control of most of the men 
who lead thought and action in the labor 
movement More and more the labor 
unions seek not only to promote wise 
reforms, but to suppress unwise or un- 
limely agitation. — Ex, 



REAL PREPAREDNESS. 

San Francisco, Jan. 20.— Editor Schar- 
renberg of the Coast Seamen's Journal 
calls attention to the afiirmation by the 
last seamen's convention of the principle 
of low initiation fees and high dues. 

"Labor organizations that try to main- 
tain themselves," says this paper, "on low 
dues and high initiation fees are ineffec- 
tive and impotent to carry out the re- 
quirements of the present-day industrial 
struggle, and the sooner the members of 
our unions deali;ie this the better. For 
when the history of the world's labor 
movement is analyzed, it will be found 
that the unions with high dues have been 
the most successful in increasing wages, 
shortening hours and generally improv- 
ing conditions for their members." 



Remember the Little 



GREETINGS FOR 1«17. 

If the storm has been tossing you sadly. 

And your plans have been wreck'd by 

the blast; 

If your day has been saddened and 

darken'd, 

And the future looks black like the 

Remember, there's roses and sunshine, 
That will spring bright and gay from 
the gloom, 
For as sure as there's snow in December, 
The primrose will bloom before June. 
There's always some joy and some 
shadow, 
In life as we journey it through, 
There are times when the struggle seems 
worthless. 



Ther 
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So list to the Bells of old Christmas, 
That ring with a note ever true, 

And bid your heart stir to the music. 
That is old, yet forever new. 



Washington, Jan. 13. — Congressman 
Adam son. Chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
has introduced a bill that includes every 
"can't-strike" feature of the Canadian 
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NOW ON SALE 

For UNION MEN 
aQd Friends of UnloD Labor. 
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JUST A WORD 

REMEMBER THE 

UTILE BLUE LABEL 
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along. I am going to a funeral t 
' — thal^of a man who was always in mis- 
fortune and who died in poverty. 

"1 hope he'll get across the dark river 
all right, but I donbt it. He will either 
Hiiss the ferry or get on the wrong boat 
or (all overboard and get drowned. He 
never could gel home from here to Jerico 
Junction without breaking something or 
gettmg lost or held up or tumbled into 
the dii'ch. Unless the golden chariot 
stops for him he will get left, for he 
never could catch on." 

And the same is true of the labor 
movement. Many local unions that we 
have helped to organize have started oul 
with bright prospects and the possibilities 
of securing greatly improved conditions: 
but, unfortunately, among them wonld be 
a few who could not catch on. The 
world seemed a dark and dreary place to 



to catch on? Are you among those who 
are continually appealing to the balance 
of the organization for help for some one 
to come and do the work you should do 
yourself? |f so, decide that from now 
on you will tnake a determined effort to 
catch on and secure the best scat on the 
band wagon and ride on successfully to 
industrial freedom. It can be done. — The 
Butcher Workman. 



HOLD YOUSSELVES WELL IN HAND. 

.Ml the predatory forces that menace 
the welfare of wage earners do not come 
from employers. There exists among the 
workers and in the labor movement an 
element which is either misguided or is 
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thing very different from a revolution. 
A strike is for the purpose of gaining 
some definite, concrete improvement in 
working conditions. The strike move- 
ment succeeds or fails in proportion to its 
effectiveness in accomplishing the pur- 
pose for which it was inaugurated. If a 
strike results in tangible benefits, those 
benefited are definitely formulated in the 
agreement by which the contest ends and 
industrial peace is restored. 

These industrial contracts between 
workers and employers are the mile- 
stones of industrial progress. They 
clinch each forward movement in a tan- 
gible form and become a new basis for 
future demands and movements for 
greater progress. 

An economic movement to be success- 
ful must be under the control of direc- 
tors who understand the technique of the 
labor movement and who know the effec- 
tiveness of every move. It is a very 
dangerous thing in time of strike to 
advise workers to "raise hell." If that 
leader does not know what to do with 
the "hell" after strikers have raised it, 
he has embroiled those workei-s in a very 
dangerous condition — a condition that 
may endanger the whole movement. 

Efforts to put "the fear of God" into 
the hearts of those who have ho regard 
for human rights may have a place in the 
movement for human progress, but how, 
what, and by whom ? There's the rub. 

The hope of the workers lies in defi- 
nite, persistent, intelligent and construc- 
tive action along lines that lead to defi- 
nite, beneficial results to the workers — to 
the masses of the people, hence to the 
glory and perpetuation of our great 
republic. — A merican Federationist. 



Mr. Union Man, the union label, stamp 
and shop card are mute appeals to you to 
do what? YOUR DUTY! 



600,000 gfallons of water a'n^inute and is 
seventyfeet deep. It forms Spring River, 
350 feet wide. The flow does not ifluctu- 
ate the yjfar round. 



SUCCESS. 

My boy, seek not the easy path 

To get to wealth or fame. 
But earn your way in work or play, 

Be worthy of your name. 
He cannot keep his honors long 

Who wins them by deceit,.. 
And soon or late the demon, Fate, 

Dethrones the cunning cheat. 

Success is not a sudden thing. 

It comes not over night. 
Though you may see what seems to be 

The victor in the fight. 
And know that little has he toiled 

His downfall is begun. 
His gold is brass, his fame will pass 

If they're not fairly won. 

The road is long and hard and rough 

That leads to lasting joy. 
Time quickly stains what cunning gains, 

Remember that, my boy. 
And you must earn by honest toil 

Whatever you'd possess. 
'Tis from the heart that you must start 

To be a real success. 

— Detroit Free Press. 



The Union Label is the best expression 
of devotedness to good union principles. 
We should all cultivate the Union Label 
Habit. At every local union meeting 
this subject should receive earnest atten- 
tion. Bring the news home to your 
family, to your brother and sister. There 
is no excuse why union men should not 
spend their union-earned money for 
union made goods. It costs the same. 



Mammoth spring, at Mammoth Spring, 
Ark., is the largest spring in the world. 
This spring covers eighteen acres, flows 



One special duty we owe ourselves is, 
to see that the union label is on every- 
thing we buy with our wages, earned 
under a union wage scale. 
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THE FELLEI CALLED HE. 

Better get mad with the feller called Me 

Than with anyone else on earth. 
He's so blind sometimes that he cannot 

The gifts that were his at birth. 
He stumbles and trifles and goes astray 

Instead of just going right on 
Up the straight and narrow and truthset 



THE STATUS OF LABOR. 

■•pfBMBtativt L«wi*,al JUrrlud, DkIvh 
It !• Hot a CauudUr- 

In a speech in the House of Represen- 
tatives on the labor sections of the Clay- 
ton law Representative David J. Lewis, 
a member of the labor group, said: 

"Everybody understands that section I 
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efforts have been made to penalize wage 
earners for combining to improve wages 
and shop conditions by interpreting labor 
to be a commodity and the law proposed 
by him is necessary to correct a funda- 
mental injustice, 

"Commodities," he declared, "are the 
abjective products of labor, while labor 
is the subjective efforts of a human 



period, both socially and commercially," 
she said. "A new sort of statecraft is 
needed to cope with the problems of such 
an era. We can no longer simply use the 
legislative taboo and get results. 

"We must get to the bottom of things, 
learn the fundamental causes of the dls> 
turbances in labor, education and society. 
Instead of in blissful ignorance stating. 
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YESI TBEBE'S A. REASON. 

What is Che reason thai we are build- 
ing ships of war and increasing the size 
of our navy? It is because the million- 
aire monopolists are becoming afraid of 
a poverty-stricken people which their 
Digressive trusts and combinations are 
creating. It is because great wealth, un- 
justly acquired, always wants the security 
of standing armies and navies. — Henry 
George. 



There is a satisfaction in asking for an 
article bearing the union label that is 
not felt when you accept a lion-union 
article on the clerk's advice that it is just 
as good. You know the statement is not 
true: but how many of us fall for bunk 
that the dealer uses so that he may not 



Frank P. Walsh says, and very proper- 



tinguished representatives, who sit in 
Congress and sell their time to the peo- 
ple at $7,300 per. many of whom have no 
more eflicient grey matter than those they 
represent. A particularly good feature 
of the proclamation is that the real peo- 
ple are awakening from their lethargy 
and taking an interest in what they may 
have to do, and suffer in. Let this great 
power once assert itself with the intelli- 
gence it possesses, and you will see some 
of their pinhead representatives taking to 
the tall timber. 

The proclamation is as follows, and it 
should be carefully read, as it offers 
much food for thought ; 



"To the Congress of the Untied Stales: 
The President is doing everything to 
keep us out of war. To you is delegated 
the power to declare war. To your hands 
is committed the oower of life and death. 
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"But the workers have a deeper patri- 
otism— "Thou Shalt not kill." It may nor 
be so dratnatic, but the masses of Ameri- 
ca are committed to the position that 
today a greater moral responsibility rests 
on them than on any of ihe nations now 
at war, because, outside of the madness 
of cotiHicI, we can see clearly and judge 
temperately, and exercise self-control as 
extreme as the madness outside our 
borders. 

"This crisis is no time for panic 
stricken stampede into Prussianizing our 
schools with military training, which 
some of Ihe nations now at war have 
abandoned — into compulsory military 
service, which the Americans who make 
up the melting pot of democracy left 
behind them in Europe — nor can wc 
stand by passively while some of our 
State legislatures, stimulated by the same 
military hysteria, are forcing upon us a 
State constabulary. Serve our nation we 



assemble in school- houses and public 
halls to weigh this momentous decision, 
and 10 guide you in determining the basis 
on which you may wisely and honorably 
act. You can, if you choose, c^ll into 
existence sorne form of the old New 
England Town Meeting. 

"With a practical way open to you, 
there can be no excuse for plunging this 
country into war by influence of the 
voices that speak loudest and have most 
access to Ihe privately owned press, in- 
stead of by influence of the voices' of the 
common people, men and women, in pub- 
lic assembly. 

"You may find too late that the best 
thought of all the people at home was 
not behind you, any more than we believe 
thai the best thought of the German peo- 
ple was behind the Prussian mihtary 
machine when, it mobilized the, news- 
papers in its favor before the people had 
a chance to deliberate and to mobilize 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 



Is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union nnthout it. 



SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To the OfficfTi and Members of Local 
Unions: 

Greeting — I herewith submit for your 
endorsement an amendment to Section 40 
of the Constitution, 

This amendment has been submitted 
simultaneously by four Local Unions — 
No. 2, Wheeling. W. Va. ; No. 16. Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; No. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
No. 45, of New Orleans. La. The amend- 
ment is as follows : 

Strike out, on line three of Section 40, 



the word "Ten" and insert the word 

The section as amended to read as 
follows : 

"Every member shall pay into the 
funds of the Union to which he or she 
belongs the sum of fifteen (IS) cents 
per week." 

The endorsement form is enclosed 
upon which the Secretary will return the 
action of the Union on the amendment. 

Secretary will return the vote of the 
Local Union not later than the 21th of 
March, 1917. 

The unions proposing the amendment 
recommend that the amendment, if car- 
ried, take effect beginning July 1, 1917. 
Fraternally yours, 

A. McAnobew, Int. Pres't. 



<£6itoda[. 

Militarism brutalizes the minds of 
those parties to it and members of it. 
The tactic study of it is to kill the oppo- 
nent without being hit. 



Canada has 166 tobacco factories with 
an invested capital of a little over $23,- 
000,000. Last year there was produced 
products valued at close to $29,000,000. 
The cost of materials used was $16,000,- 
000. There were 9,613 people employed 
in the industry, and for their production 
of $30,000,000 they received $4,528,534. 



: of the earnings of 
the American Tobacco Company during 
1916 was between $1,200,000 and $1,500,- 
000. The dividend to the common stock- 
holders will amount to about 2455.. Dur- 
ing the year they cut out the coupons 
from their cigarettes, which alone was a 
saving of $3,000,000, or a saving of 7l4%. 
It took many nickels and dimes to make 
such an exhibit. Dear reader, how many 
of yours are included in this balance 
sheet showing? 
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Our opponents delight in the words 
"open shop." It expresses to them a sort 
of a differentiation that deceives them 
into the idea that they are not running a 
non-union shop. They do not see the 
deception, however, and they go on their 
way rejoicing. 

In reality there are only two kinds of 
shops from the tradeunionists' point of 
view — the union shop, in which union 
men are employed and union conditions 
obtain; and the non-union shop, in 
which non-union men find employment 
and the conditions obtaining are such as 
may be prescribed by the boss, the men 
having no say as to what they shall re- 
ceive for their work, or what conditions 
they must work under. There is co- 
operating sentiment which is expressed 
in a union shop under a joint agreement 
as to wages and conditions. The men 
employed are the animate units and the 
boss stands round giving expression 
without saying it to the opening lines of 
Selkirk's soliloquy, **I am monarch of 
all I survey; my right there is none to 
dispute ; the animate units under my eye 
are in motion, but are mute." 



Militarism destroys the democracy of 
governmental institutions. The advocates 
of compulsory, military training in this 
country have not the best interests of 
democratic institution in mind, and would 
fasten upon this country a vicious system 
that would bring about a class caste, 
separating our population along caste 
lines that we have so severely criticized 
the existence of in Europe. 

The predatory forces are pressing the 
issue for selfish purposes ; they see . a 
danger in the growing intelligence and 
moral force of Labor ; they know 'that 
the moral force of the majority (of 
which Labor is) will have so influenced 
legislation that they will lose the forceful 
influence with legislators that has been 
theirs for so many years, and that Labor 
will demand and get a larger and more 
equitable share of the production in in- 



dustrial pursuits. They see in the com- 
pulsory military training proposition, the 
building up of a new sentiment by divid- 
ing and distracting the centering of the 
industrial mind for the workers' benefit. 
With compulsory training, when estab- 
lished, it is only a short step to a great 
standing army, the bulk of the burden 
for the maintenance of which is always 
saddled on the backs of the workers and 
making the worker support an instrument 
that may be frequently used to compel 
the men and women of Labor to submit 
to industrial conditions that they inward- 
ly revolt against. A militarist system is, 
therefore, a double-edged sword, stand- 
ing as a menace to the uplift of the 
worker from thralldom of industrial 
serfdom. 

The gradual rise of Labor, intellectual- 
ly, until it becomes a moral force for the 
protection of its own interests, is a con- 
dition that the employers in the industrial 
world view with no little apprehension. 



He who persists with determination 
to obtain an end will succeed in time if 
his object is a worthy one. For twenty 
years, now, Organized Labor has been 
working to the end of getting a satisfac- 
tory immigration bill passed into law by 
the Federal Government, but like a boat 
beating against a heavy wind was driven 
back before it; but not discouraged by 
early failures, new tactics were made, 
the sails again trimmed and at it again, 
and finally sailed into port. Four differ- 
ent times the bill has been vetoed by 
Presidents of the United States after 
passage through both houses of Con- 
gress: in the first instance by President 
Cleveland, March 2, 1897; the second 
time by President Taft, February 14, 
1913, and again, for the third time, by 
President Wilson, January 28, 1915. In 
the last run for port every effort for 
success was made. The Senate and the 
House both passed the bill with the 
Literacy Test in it with good majorities, 
but President Wilson again put his veto 
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on it ; but both the Senate and the 
House, again acting upon it, passed it 
over the veto of the President and it 
now becomes a law. 

We make no claim to the bill being all 
that we wanted, or being a panacea for 
all the ills flowing from immigration ; 
but as it now stands, we will have a 
respite from the tremendous flow of 
illiterate immigration, and it will give ls 
a chance to Afnericanize those whom we 
now have with us— Americanize I hem 
and teach I hem an understanding of 
American standards oE living and inject 
into them a knowledge that will prevent - 
them from being exploited by predatory 
wealth lo the detriment of the American 
workers and lowering; of the standards 
of American measurements of citizen- 
ship. The steamship companies, coal 
barons, the steel trust, and other trusts 
have exploited these poor illiterate immi- 
grants to their heart's content, for many 
years past, to the immigrants' detriment. 



tempts, the public press, with few excep- 
tions, have taken the part of the qp- 
pressors, pursuing the policy of right or 
wrong, upholding the side of the question 
from which the paper received the most 
advertising patronage ; the justice enter- 
ing into the question carried no weight 
in the use of the pen when the dollar 
was in sight. Organized Labor was 
shrapnelled, 43-centimetered, given poi- 
sonous gas and everything else that edi- 
torial geniuses could devise, with the 
callousness of a field of battle, or a sub- 
marine attack. 

Congress was importuned to uphold 
the vicious contentions of the oppressors 
— the courts — which denied Labor of all 
its legal rights, with the possible excep- 
tion of the right to breathe; Labor's 
motives were impugned : Labor itself 
was beaten, cut. shot, starved, imprison- 
ed, biTned, deported and separated from 
their loved ones ; homes burned and 
broken up : there is nothing that was 
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the tails hanging to its kite, with other 
sumptuary legislation, the germ of which 
is, to say the least, a viciously, vigorous 
mike, which primises like other epidemics 
of its ilk to run its course ,as it has got- 
ten in the mental fabric of the free-born 
American citizen. 

It is the virulence of the cases in Con- 
gress that is now engaging the attention 
of the public' press, as it is striking at 
every foundation of- the press "Dollar 
Mark" — ^'^the advertising columns copy." 
The trouble with the disease is, that it is 
a matter of speculation as to how far it 
will go. The fanatics are now at the bat, 
the pitcher has lost his art, and the field- 
ers are either asleep or they have taken 
to the shade of the old apple tree; and 
the umpire has lost his counters, the 
catcher is cutting up didoes to the pitch- 
er, but the batters take all the balls and 
sends them afietd and runs are counted 
up. The fanatics seem to be now in the 
legislative saddle and are endeavoring to 
•carry out a program that is toiiching the 
press "Dollar-Mark," and in their intoxi- 
cation of power promise to leave the 
imprint of their intemperate fingers on 
the press profits, and the press is not 
taking their dose with any distinguish- 
able good grace. 

The editorial pens are slinging ink 
every which way and putting up a de- 
fense, and turning to the Labor press for 
help in their extremity. They now see, 
through the cloud of dollars they have 
been fighting Labor with, the coming of 
the very same oppressions, or those bring- 
ing the same result that Labor has tougnt 
an dprotested against for so many years, 
and, for that matter, is still protesting 
against. Labor will continue to protect 
the liberties of action, freedom of press, 
freedom of speech, and the right to work 
or quit, as properly suits their best inter- 
ests. 

The situation today has its most seri- 
ous side and also is promotive of sym- 
pathy for the more recently affected, 
especially those who have had their sway. 



unrighteously, against a most righteous 
cause. 

The Labor press, which is not in the 
game to make millions but to educate the 
masses of workers so that they may see 
the coils that are being woven around 
them, has for many years seen the tide 
of unrighteous and intemperate legisla- 
tion, and has exerted its powers of pen 
to stem the tide of the fanatical wave; 
but, with the billionaire press pulling the 
Qther way, it was up-hill work, and it is 
not without praise in its own circles and 
indeed in other circles who have come co 
recognize the great power for good, not 
only for Labor, but for the country's 
good, and all citizens living therein. The 
fact that the Labor press was not insti- 
tuted as a moneyrmaking. scheme to make 
plutocrats and autocrats, but to promote 
the morals and intelligence of the work- 
ers on an ever-ascending scale-^the' 
editors and managers of which have 
many time gone home, after paying the 
help and bills, to a loving wife to tell her 
he has nothing left to bring home— car- 
ries with it a weight that no scales can 
weigh. It is that spirit, on which the 
Labor press is based, that has given it 
the potency it now has. 1$ it any won- 
der, then, that Labor, while thinking 
seriously,, cannot keep back the sympa- 
thetic smile that plays round it§ lips, 
while it reads the protests of the great 
public press against the fanatical legisla- 
tion that is finding legislative digestion 
in our legislative halls? Greed and 
fanaticism, coupled with the stipporrt for 
policy and financial reasons of the public 
press, have endeavored to .devise means 
for the regulating and the relegating. of 
Labor. • The fanatics have now turned 
their attention to regulating the news- 
papers, and with the intemperance that 
usually abscesses an extravagant mental- 
ity, there is no telling how far they may 
go. It is to be hoped their- progrress may 
be arrested before they get across the 
bridge and burn it behind them. 
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Legislators who, in exercising their 
functions as such, assume the right to 
pass legislation of a compulsory charac- 
ter, wherein the rights of the governed 
are interfered with or oppressed, arc 
starting in the loom a fabric which will 
in time be their own shroud. They should 
know that to weave the woof of compul- 
sive and sumptuary legislation in with 
the warp of reason is like the process of 
making gun cottcai— the mixing of the 
two elements makes the fabric dangerous 
to handle. The, best government is the 
one that governs the least and follows 
the lines expressed in a sentence of the 
Declaration of Independence, which says 
that "Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned." Just now we are having a period 
in which the spirit of compulsion is 
struggling for the upper hand. Perplex- 
ing social questions are no doubt vexing 
our legislators. The fanatical element, 
which is always with us to stir up a mis- 
chief that they will get from under and 
ieavf: the other fellow bear the brunt of, 
are importuning our legislators to in- 
temperance which those of us who have 
the best interests of the country at heart 
hope they will not indulge too freely, as 
intoxication from political power will 
have more baneful results than intoxica- 
tion resulting from over-indulgence in 
the powers hidden in the distilled spirit. 
It was the foolish indulgence of that 
brand of intoxicant that resulted in the 
framing of that immortal document 
which brought into a living reality the 
United States of America. 

It will be much better to give time for 
a proper solution of the perplexing social 
problems, now confronting our legisla- 
tors, than to pass legislation that will un- 
doubtedly become a disturbing element in 
the fundamentals of our social fabric. 

We have before us just now some 



involuntary servitude — depriving a man 
of his rights to leave his employment 
when he hnds it repugnant to him. If 
that is not a spirit of intemperance in a 
legislative way, we would like to know 
just what it is. Our legislators and ex- 
ecutives are torn by the various elements 
who are intern perately urging the passage 
of this legislation ; the different elements 
are arguing from different motives. The 
employing element, from his selhsh 

refusing the demands for increased pay 
and belter conditions of employment, 
feels safe under a compulsive act ; that 
he can gain time, and hopes, through in- 
fluences — political and otherwise — to 
finally defeat the demands made upon 
him. The National Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation, from motives of inborn dislike 
for the organization of labor, because of 
its power to wrest from its members a 
more equal division of production, voices 
their undying hatred and determination 
to destroy the organization of Labor 
wherever a vulnerable point of attack 
presents itself. Then we have the irre- 
sponsible fanatic who will do anything to 
get into print, and carry out a prc^am 
which their will-o'-the-wisp minds may 
get a smattering conception of the final 
result. The logical end or the baneful 
effect are of no consequence to them so 
long as their unstudied ends are carried 
to a conclusion, arid they will go home, 
patting themselves on the back, and glee- 
fully recite to their neighbors how they 
got after Congressman So and So. Again, 
we have the honest fellow who knows 
nothing about the economical movement 
and bases his views upon the narrowed 
influence that move him to action ; he is 
totally ignorant, from a student's point 
of view, of the fundamentals upon which 
the subject he is discussing rests ; the 
worst of it is he does not know it. Then 
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control, for the moment, of his mind; 
and, without turning his practical mind 
to even a cursory review of the incon- 
veniencing condition, he lets go his 
artillery of protest. Later on, when his 
practical mind is forced to analyze the 
situation, he sees the error of his snap 
judgment; he sees that selfishness was 
the incentive to protesting voice. Then 
comes the worker, the one who is imme- 
diately affected. He presents his case 
from his point of view, giving facts and 
figures — ^both oral and by document — 
which disprove and contradict in varying 
degrees the statements made by those 
who have gone before him ; he shows the 
amount 6f production, the cost of pro- 
ducing given units of the industry, the 
profits, and the share that comes to him ; 
he shows his cost of living, comparing it 
with the net profits of the industry, and 
proves he is only getting a bare existence 
from it, and making no provision for the 



later days when his earning capacity is 
on the decline and the rainy days become 
more frequent. Before every worker's 
eye through life is the economic scrap 
heap and he endeavors to build his path- 
way around the heap so that he will not 
be dumped unceremoniously upon it 
toward the end of a hard fought life. 

The funeral day for the burial of the 
hail-fellow-well-met politician and repre- 
sentative, who seek the legislative office 
and is elected by compromise or popular 
clamor, is not far distant, and in his 
stead will come the practical man whose 
broad conception of statesmanship war- 
rants him the support of his constituents. 
It takes statesmanship and honesty of 
purpose to analyze a condition and take 
the wheat and let the wind blow the chaff 
away. When this day is ushered in, the 
pinhead legislator will be retired to pri- 
vate life and given time to weigh his 
grey matter and figure up how many 
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pennyweights of brains it takes to ma.ke The people, thi 

statesmen. 

It is. then, and only then, that popul: 
government will be the success that oi 
forefathers hoped for when they insi 
tuted it oil American soil. 



n all 



Some of our law makers in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere in their zealousness 
seem to forget a few of the fundamen- 
tals that go to make up properly appli- 
cable law. Applicable law is a statute 
that those under ils government sub- 
scribe to and support it on the ground of 
its properly applying to the case to which 
it is intended to apply and based upon 
proper fundamentals, having in mind a 
justness against which nobody will com- 
plain. 

Laws passed which do not have for 
their basis the fundamentals of civil gov- 
ernment, may for a time be submitted to, 
but they pall in lime, and finally result 
in open revolt with the result that some 
one or more loses his or their heads. 
History has recorded many instances of 
that end being reached. Kings and 
Judges have felt the heavy hand of a 
people revolting against the tyranny of 
inapplicable law. 



lie peace-loving and 
support proper laws when the important 
clement, justice, is the basis upon which 
the law rests. Again, however, there are 
among the people of all countries those 
who are not content to let well enough 
alone; they think (as an old Irish friend 
of mine puts it) that they should be 
captains and from an exalted position 
should dictate to the privates in the ranks 
how they must conduct business or other- 
wise deport themselves. 

This is the position taken by some of 
our legislators, and some of our judges, 
and again, by some people of a fanatical 
turn of mind who assume the role of 
conservator of the people, and is one that 
gives concern. They work themselves up 
to such a point that they become obsessed 
with the idea that they, and only they, 
can be right; the rights i and liberties 
guaranteed by the Constitution must be 
curbed. These same people assume that 
popular government is not what the peo- 
ple want ; they feel that to them has been 
entrusted the Deity-given form of gov- 
ernment, and inspired by these self- 
appointed and credited obsessions, they 
begin a crusade, carrying with it an 
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element of compulsion, which the major- 
ity of the people treat as a joke for the 
time being, drifting in a subconscious 
way in the beUef that the legislators, 
either Stale or National, would gibbet it 
in short order. They wake up later to 
find that their silence has been taken as 
giving consent and the piece of legisla- 
tion is up far hearing in all seriousness. 
The fanatics elated to see their ideas 
meeting with such favor are carried to 
greater flights of imagination and self- 
satisfaction. 

For some years now we have been 
treated to these doses of abridgement 
and have offered no particular protest, 
and it is only now that the slack in the 
rope of liberty has been about taken up 
and the sensation of a difficulty to 
breathe freely that we are becoming 
conscious of the tightening of the rope, 
and we have begun to ponder on a way 
to cither break the fanatical hold on the 
other end of the rope, or wonder if the 
political broad-sword is sharp enough to 
cut the rope. One or the other method 
must be adopted if we are not to be 
subjected 10 a series of fanatical rule 
under the old Roman and Grecian style 
when people were subjects of the 
sovereign and not a free people with a 
right and a say to say by what laws we 
shall be governed. 

The recent election, viewed from a 



non-political standpoint, and its result, 
was a mild protest, showing that the peo- 
ple are not wholly unconscious of what 
is going on. Under the constitutional 
provision. Congress was made the law- 
making body. If wc elect in our be- 
clouded moments fanatics to represent 
us, we must pay the penalty for our fool- 
ish short-sightedness when bad legisla- 
tion is imposed ; but we have a right of 

We have been treated for a number of 
years to a species of law disqualifications 
from the third department of our govern- 
ment (the judiciary). Ever since Justice 
Marshall's time, when the assumption of 
power was taken, the courts have with- 
out any constitutional warrant assumed 
the position of declaring an act of Con- 
gress void and without effect. 

The people who elect their representa- 
tives to the law-making bodies have not 
in any convincing sense voiced a protest 
to this kind of assumption of power, 
instructing their representatives to legis- 
late against such diciatory judicial usur- 
pation pillowing in their sub-conscjous 
way the continuance of this violation of 
constitutional authorization. 

.•\fter the passage of the Adamson law, 
the railroads who opposed it, wished to 
have the exercise of this unauthorized 
power brought against the Adamson law, 
and put the Government on the defen- 
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sive, and brought the case up before a 
court upon which sat a single judge. 
No trial of any length or seeming pur- 
pose other than that of hurrying the case 
so that it could be filed within a certain 
time on appeal before the United States 
Supreme Court. This single judge in a 
perfunctory manner declared this legis- 
lation unconstitutional, thus declaring 
void the will of the whole people of the 
United States as vested in two Houses 
of Congress and the Chief Executive 
who sits as the head of the Government 
by the expressed will of the people. 
Does it not seem to be a curious anomal- 
ism that such a thing could occur when 
our Constitution does in no sense of the 
word authorize it. It certainly seems to 
be a plain case of the assumption of 
power not warranted by any law. 

That we are not all dead in our stream, 
drifting, is proven by the introduction of 
a resohition by Senator Owen, the effect 
of which, and the reception of which, 
will be interesting to watch. If the 
Senator is not chloroformed and his 
resolution sent to Limbo, some interest- 
ing discussion will occur when the reso* 
lution gets on the floor. 

The resolution is as follows. Our 
readers will do well to watch the debate 

"Washington, Jan. 13.— United States 
Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, introduced 
a joint resolution in the Senate which 
provides that any Federal judge who 
rules an act of Congress unconstitutional 
is guilty of judicial usurpation and of 
violating the constitutional requirement 
of "good behavior," upon which his 
tenure of office rests. 

"Such decision, the resolution con- 
tinues, will be sufficient to show that the 
Federal judge has 'vacated' his office, and 
thereafter no officer of the United States 
shall recognize such judge as an officer 
of the United States or entitled to any 
of the emoluments or dignities of such 
office. 

"The President of the United States 
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business agent of the Central Body, has 
taken upon himself to be the guiding 
star or guardian angel through his ad- 
vice and willingness to help them on 
any occasion. 

After addressing the Local Unions in 
that city on Union Labeled tobaccos and 
cigarettes, I arrived in Detroit in time 
to attend the meeting of Local No. 3 
of that city. The meeting was not as 
largely attended as I had expected it to 
be, as this Local Union is the largest in 
our International Union, but through 
the efforts of the old guard, Charles P. 
Alder, our Third Vice-President; John 
Carney, their official Secretary, and Jim 
Matdgan, Trustee, and the other mem- 
bers, they have kept this organization on 
a plane second to ^one in our Interna- 
tional Union. I had the opportunity, 
while in that city, of calling on the dif- 
ferent manufacturers also, who were 
not overly optimistic, owing to the fact 
of the labor scarcity in that city. They 
had plenty of orders, Ijut were unable 
to find help to manufacture their 
products. Detroit is flooded with Union 
Labeled tobacco in all the stores, and 
there is a fairly good demand made by 
the consumers. 

From Detroit I was called to the city 
of Louisville on account of the Executive 
Board meeting and the installation of 
the newly-elected officers, and the routine 
work of the International Union was 
taken up for the year previous. The pro- 
ceedings of that Board meeting has 
reached almost every member of the 
organization and it is unnecessary to 
repeat what work was outlined for our 
local unions for the ensuing year. 

A Labor Forward Movement was 
progressing in Dayton, O., and Brother 
McKittrick, President of the Central 
Body of that city, requested me to 
come to Dayton and take part in this 
movement. While there I addressed the 
Central Body and all the local unions of 
the different crafts on the necessity of 
their demanding Union Labeled tobaccos 



and cigarettes and other products bear- 
ing the Union Label. Among the many 
organizers who assisted in that move- 
ment were: Henry Strfeffler, organizer 
of the A. F. of L.; William Shay, of 
the Painters and Decorators ; John Hart, 
of the Barbers' International Union; 
Schmitt, of the Bakery and Confection- 
cry Workers, and numerous others. A 
number of new local unions were organ- 
ized, and with the increase in member- 
ship of local unions already organized, 
the Forward Movement was a complete 
success. Unfortunately, there being no 
tobacco manufacturers in that city, con- 
sequently there is no local of our craft 
organized. 

A meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Union ^ Label Trades Department 
was called in Washington, D. C, of 
which department I am Third Vice- 
President, and I proceeded to that city 
to take part in the deliberations of the 
Executive Board. 

Prior to this meeting I was requested 
by local unions Nos. 83, 98 and 100 to 
visit New York and address their meet- 
ings. I found those local unions in exr 
cellent condition, the membership work- 
ing full time and agitating very strenu- 
ously for the Union Label, and I might 
say that the success of those locals is 
due to the efforts of their officers, name- 
ly: Brother A. Sheines, our Fourth 
Vice-President; Brothers Matlin, Tigel, 
Bock, Gidoney and Barizally, who are 
addressing meetings every evening in the 
interest of the Tobacco Workers* Inter- 
national Union. 

I was requested by Local No. 1 of St. 
Louis to come to that city and address 
the local union and adjust a little con- 
troversy that had existed relative to 
their wage scale agreement, and was suc- 
cessful in bringing about an amicable 
settlement between the employer and em- 
ployees. 

I then proceeded to the office to take 
up the routine work that had been left 
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unfinished, and was in time to address 
Local No. 16 of that city. 

I then left for Huntington, W. Va., 
to address the West Virginia State 
Federation of Labor, who were hold- 
ing a convention in that city. I called 
their attention to the different brands 
of tobacco, snuff and cigarettes that 
had the Union Label attached, and urged 
upon them that they should, above all 
others, give employment to Union men 
and women through their purchasing 
power, and that that could only be ac- 
complished by demanding the Union 
Label on all commodities which they de- 
sired to purchase. Brother William 
Hahne, of Local No. 2, was a delegate 
representing Local No. 2 of Wheeling, 
of our International Union, and he as- 
sisted me in distributing mirrors and 
Union Labeled tobacco, kindly donated 
by the Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co., of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

During the month of March and April 
my time ^as devoted to the Southern 
States, and I addressed a meeting of 
the Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor, who were holding their annual 
convention in the city of Monroe, La. 
This convention was largely attended. I 
» gave them a pretty strong talk on Union 
Labeled products and distributed book- 
lets among the delegates. In nearly all 
the stores of Monroe Union Labeled 
tobaccos are displayed in the windows, 
and there is a good demand for products 
bearing the Union Label. 

On my way to Houston, Tex,, I 
stopped at New Orleans and addressed 
Local Union No. 45, and found the 
local union in good condition, through 
the untiring efforts of our Second Vice- 
President, John Ruckert, and Leo Lam- 
bert, and the entire membership working 
in harmony with one another. The em- 
ployers of the Peoples* Tobacco Com- 
pany, where the members of our local 
union are employed, Mr. Oury, Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Karger, Secretary, are 
both broad-minded men, and we might 



term them true friends of labor, and 
our membership does not have any 
friction in signing their wage scale 
agreements. 

My next stop was at Houston, Tex., 
where I had been scheduled to address 
the State Federation of Labor on the 
Union Label, Shop Card and Button. 
This was one of the largest conventions 
ever held by that organization, some 
400 or more delegates being in attend- 
ance. I called their attention to the fact 
that, while the State of Texas was 
fairly organized, the demand for Union 
Labeled products was very small, show- 
ing conclusively that the members of or- 
ganized labor of that State were not 
living up to their obligations as union 
men, particularly so in theiines of Union 
Labeled tobacco, snuff and cigarettes. I 
also distributed literature and tacked hp 
large cards in the meeting halls. The 
amount of Union Labeled tobaccos on 
the shelves of the stores in Houston is 
very small, and from the dealers' ex- 
planation of it the union men do not de<- 
mand Union Labeled tobacco, snuff and 
cigarettes. A number of other labor 
men of prominence also addressed this 
convention on the principles of organi- 
zation. 

On my way to attend the Georgia State 
Federation of Labor in Savannah, I 
stopped at Galveston, Tex., and ad- 
dressed several meetings there, and was 
informed by the dealers that there was a 
fairly good demand for Union Labeled 
tobacco, cigarettes and snuff. 

Arriving in Savannah, Ga., I found it 
only fairly organized, owing to the fact 
that it is not a manufacturing city, and 
owing to tourists coming from the 
North and not being identified with or- 
ganized labor, there was no incentive for 
them to demand Union Labeled products, 
so consequently there were very few 
dealers who had Union Labeled products 
on their shelves. The convention of the 
Georgia State Federation of Labor was 
opened by President Marquard with 
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about 300 or more delegates. On the 
second day I was granted the floor to 
address the convention. My remarks 
were listened to very attentively by the 
delegates, and a resolution of the To- 
bacco Workers' International Union, 
which I had introduced, was unanimously 
indorsed Grant Hamilton, organizer of 
the A. F. of L., addressed the conven- 
tion on the Model Injunction Law; also 
John W. Hays, President of the Union 
Label Trades Department, addressed 
the convention, together with J. Shan- 
nessy and Mrs. Sarah Comboy and 
several others. I also addressed the 
Central Labor Union and other local 
unions in that city during my shoxt 
stay there. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing with Mr. F. D. Ware, lof the Ware 
Tobacco Company of Lynchburg, who, 
with his agent, was working that city 
with a Union Labeled cigarette. He was 
very well pleased with the sales of his 
products in the Southern section of tht 
country, and we distributed some of his 
famous cigarettes to the delegates of the 
fconvention. 

I received a telegram from Mr. 
Thomas Tracy, of the Union Label 
Trades Department, advising me to go to 
Cincinnati and address the convention of 
the Musicians, who were holding their 
session in that city. This was also a 
viery large convention, and in speaking 
l^efore them I called their attention to 
the necessity of improving the condi- 
tions of the label crafts through their 
purchasing power, and also advised them 
to become affiliated with the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, as they had with- 
drawn from this department some years 
previous. I also distributed literature 
among the delegates and introduced a 
resolution of the Tobacco Workers' In- 
ternational Union, which was adopted 
unanimously by the convention 

On leaving Cincinnati, I arrived in 
Richmond, Va., to take up some trouble 
that had arisen in the local organizations. 



and incidentally called on a manufactur- 
ing concern of Petersburg, Va., 
who desired some information whereby 
he could use the Union Label of the To- 
bacco Workers on his products. The 
trouble in Richmond was settled up 
amicably to all parties concerned. I also 
addressed the Central Body while in 
that city and had our Local Union No. 11 
to send a delegate to the Central Body 
representing the Tobacco Workers' In- 
ternational Union. I called on the Mack- 
lin-Zimmerman Company of Petersburg, 
W. Va., and found that he desired only to 
use the Union Label on his domestic 
products, as he had informed me that 90 
per cent, of his manufacturing was for 
export and he could not see the neces- 
sity of attaching a label on export to- 
baccos, or, in other words, he was in 
favor of allowing his men and women to 
organize in the domestic department, but 
could not see his way clear to allow the 
men and women in the export depart- 
ment to be organized. I called his at- 
tention to the fact that our constitution 
required that all men and women work- 
ing for a manufacturer were compelled 
to become members of our organization 
before the manufacturer would be 
granted the use of the Union Label. He 
informed me that he would later take the 
matter up with the directors of the com- 
pany, who were out of the city at that 
time. I advised him that the matter 
could be taken up with our First Vice- 
President, Brother Walden, of Rich- 
mond, Va., but up to the present time 
this concern has not been heard from. 

During the month of June I addressed 
the conventions of the Bookbinders and 
Stereotypers in Indianapolis, Ind. Both of 
those convention^ were well attended and 
our resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously by the delegates, and I feel posi- 
tive that a better demand will be made 
for Union Labeled tobaccos by the mem- 
bership of those organizations. 

My attention was called to a telegram 
from Mr. Evans, our International Bee- 
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retary, relative to a strike that was tak- 
ing place in one of the subsidiary 
plants of the Lorrilard Tobacco Trust, 
located in Middletbwn, O., x:ommonly 
called the Polar Bear and Honest Branch 
of that corporation. Being unable to go 
there immediately I telegraphed Mr. 
Evans to proceed to that city in the 
hopes of organizing the people out on 
strike. He was successful in doing so, 
and the week following Mr. Evans and 
myself formed them into a permanent 
organization, giving them a charter of 
No. 133 of our International Union. The 
cause of the strike was a demand for in- 
creased wages, shorter hours and better 
working conditions. After a strike of 
three days the firms conceded to the de- 
mands asked for and they returned to 
work. This organization was composed 
of all girls working in the packing de- 
partment, and they were very much en- 
thused over the fact that they were mem- 
bers of the Tobacco Workers' Interna- 
tional Union. On Saturday evening, a 
week after they were organized, they 
gave a ball and entertainment in that 
city, and through the efforts and assist- 
ance of the membership of the Amalga- 
mated Iron and Steel Workers and the 
Metal Polishers the ball was a huge suc- 
cess, thereby placing a few hundred dol- 
lars in the treasury of the local union. 
We wi^h to extend our thanks to 
Brother Cecil Adams and Brother 
Griffith, of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers, as well as 
to the officers of the Metal Polishers of 
that city for their untiring efforts in the 
organization of that local. 

In the month of July I was instructed 
by the Union Label Trades Department 
to address the convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Potters, which 
was to take place on the 3d at Atlantic 
City, N. J. This convention was also 
largely attended, and in addressing them 
in reference to Union Labeled products, 
I called their attention to the fact that 
for many years I had appeared before 



them urging them to renew their efforts 
in demanding Union Labeled goods. They 
had in contemplation the use of the label 
on potteryware, and a committee was 
appointed to design a label and bring 
this design before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for its confirtnation. I 
also distributed literature of the Tobac- 
co Workers* International Union. 

On the week following I addressed the 
Glass Bottle Blowers' Convention, which 
was held in that city, and also distributed 
Union Labeled tobacco and literature. 
On the day following my address I was 
made an honorary member of that as- 
sociation by a unanimous vote of the 
convention, for which I am exceedingly 
proud, and after the announcement by 
President Dennis Hayes of the honor 
conferred upon me, I assured the dele- 
gates that they would never regret the 
confidence that they had bestowed upon 
me by making me an honorary membftr 
of their association. I also distributed. 
Union Labeled cigarettes and literature 
to the delegates. 

I was compelled to return to Louis- 
ville, Ky., owing to the fact that the 
Executive Board would be in session, 
and I would have to preside at those 
meetings. Every member of the organi- 
zation is aware of what had transpired 
during those meetings, as each local 
union received the proceedings of the 
meetings of the Executive Board. It 
is therefore unnecessary to repeat them 
in this report. 

During the Executive Board meeting 
No. 133 of Middletown, O., requested 
me to attend their meeting and address 
them. Brother Charles Alder, our 
Third Vice-President, and myself, pro- 
ceeded to Middletown to address their 
meeting, which was largely attended. 

During the latter part of the month 
I was called to the city of Toledo, O, 
at the request of the officers of No. 132, 
and, much to my surprise, I was re- 
quested by the officers to revoke their 
charter, owing to the fact that the origi- 
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nal membership had dwindled down to 
about seven members, some of the 
older members having retired from active 
work in the factory and others, through 
marriage, had left the organization, and 
the new employees in that factory, being 
of foreign nationality, the officers found 
it impossible to induce them to become 
members of the organization. I revoked 
the charter and received the money on 
hand and the books, papers and seals and 
forwarded them to the International of- 
fice. The officers of the organization re- 
gretted this step very much indeed, but 
owing to circumstances over which they 
had no control, they were compelled to 
adopt this method. 

On my way to Buffalo I stopped at 
Detroit and had several conferences with 
the officers of our local union and the 
Bagley Tobacco Company in reference 
to a controversy that had taken place be- 
tween the Bagley Land Company and the 
Detroit Land Company, which is an en- 
tirely separate corporation from the Bag- 
ley Tobacco Company, had in course of 
erection a new building and employed 
non-union workmen on this structure. 
The committee of the Central Body 
called on Mr. John Bagley, of the Bagley 
Tobacco Company, and informed him of 
the unfairness of the Bagley Tobacco 
Company. In response to the argument 
of the committee, Mr. Bagley informed 
them that the Bagley Tobacco Company 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
erection of that building, as the Bagley 
Tobacco Company was a distinct corpora- 
tion and was not in any way identified 
with the Bagley Land Company. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the Detroit Feder- 
ation of Labor placed the products of 
the Bagley Tobacco Company on the un- 
fair list, and sent out circular letters to 
all the Central Bodies throughout the 
country, and in the inference of this let- 
ter it would mean that the Bagley Tobac- 
co Company were erecting a building 
with non-union labor for the manufar 
ture of their tobacco, and this was not 



the case, as the Bagley Tobacco Com- 
pany's building was erected eight years 
ago by organized labor. The result was 
that our Local No. 13 in Detroit with- 
drew their delegates from the Deiroit 
Federation of Labor owing to the unfair- 
ness of this letter, and requested the 
International Union to send out a cir *ular 
letter to Central Bodies refuting tlie 
statements as claimed in the letter by 
the Detroit Federation of Labor. The 
request of No. 13 was complied with, 
and a letter was sent to all the Central 
Bodies notifying tliem that the brands of 
the Bagley Tobacco Company were man- 
ufactured by the members of the Tobac- 
co Workers' International Union, their 
printers being members of the Typo- 
graphical Union, and engineers, firemen, 
etc., being members of their own crafts. 
Local No. 13 has not, up to the present 
time, reaffiliated with the Detroit Feder- 
ation of Labor, notwithstanding the fact 
that they had $1,500 worth of stock m 
the Labor Temple Association in that 
city. 

Frpm there I proceeded to Buffalo and 
addressed the Central Labor Union of 
that city and several other organizations. 

I also addressed the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor, which convened 
in Orange, N. J., and distributed litera- 
ture ahd tacked up large cards. This is 
what you might term a hatters' town, 
where a large number of hat manufac- 
turers are located, and all organized, 
and there is consequently a good demand 
for Union Labeled tobacco. Mr. Gom- 
pers also addressed this convention. 

I then proceeded to Glens Falls, N. Y., 
to attend the New York State Federation 
of Labor, representing Locals 83, 98 and 
100 as a delegate of the Paper Cigarette 
Makers of New York City, affiliated with 
our International Union. This was one 
of the largest conventions ever held by 
the New York State Federation of Labor 
and was addressed by Mr. Gompers, John 
Mitchell and James Ljrnch. I also ad- 
dressed the conventions, taking as my 
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subject, "Labels, Shop Cards and But- 
tons," and the resolution introduced by 
me was adopted by this convention. 
Brother E. E. Richards, of Local No. 
24 of Albany, N. Y., also acted as a dele- 
gate, representing his local union, and 
he ably assisted me in distributing Union 
Labeled tobaccos and literature to the 
delegates attending this convention. 

From New York I proceeded to New- 
ark, N. J., and addressed the convention 
of the International Association of the 
Steam Engineers on "Union Labels." 
Newark is one of the best cities in the 
United States for the purchasing of 
Union Labeled goods, having a local 
committee of the Essex Central Body, 
and through their energetic efforts the 
Union Label can be found on any com- 
modity. 

My next stop was Springfield, Mass., 
where the convention of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Labor was in 
session. This convention was also large- 
ly attended. While in this city I ad- 
dressed the Massachusetts Barbers' 
State Convention, which preceded the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, 
which T also addressed later and dis- 
tributed literature among the delegates. 

While there I received a telegram 
from Mr. Evans, our International Sec- 
retary, notifying me that my services 
were required in the city of New York, 
owing to a strike of tremendous pro- 
portions which was taking place in 
the Trust cigarette factories. 

The American Tobacce Company's 
three plants and the Lorrilard plants in 
New York and Jersey City were closed 
down, owing to the strike of their peo- 
ple in these departments. Brothers 
Sheines, Matlin and myself attended one 
of their open meetings, and in address- 
ing them I called their attention to the 
fact that nothing could be accomplished 
as a mob, and urged them to organize 
and become affiliated with our organiza- 
tion, under whose protection and In- 
structions they would be able to make 



their demands upon this corporation 
through a committee. 

I held conferences with the manager 
of the American Tobacco Company, and 
also the 'Lorrilard Tobacco Company, but 
under no circumstances would they agree 
to recognize our organization, but would 
meet with the committees from their 
factories who were out on strike. The 
only course to pursue in this case, in my 
opinion, was to waive claim to recogni- 
tion of organization, and I proceeded to 
have committees appointed from the three 
local unions I had organized to meet with 
the managers of these concerns, which 
was done at the next meeting, with the 
result that the men received an increase in 
wages of 10 per cent, and a reduction of 
six hours for a week's work. The local 
unions, up to the present time, are in a 
good condition, increasing their mem- 
bership weekly, and are receiving fairer 
treatment from their employers than 
ever before, and the members realize that 
this change of condition has been 
brought about through organization. This 
was the most strenuous month that I 
have ever experienced since being Presi- 
dent of the organization, owing to the 
fact that during that time the street car 
men of that city were out on strike and 
it became necessary to walk from one 
meeting hall to another, all of them being 
miles apart, one in Brooklyn, the other 
on the upper side of East New York, and 
the other in Jersey City. As one of the 
managers had termed it, in addressing 
me, he said the town was full of walking 
delegates, and I was compelled to agree 
with his remarks, knowing the distance I 
had covered on foot. 

I also appeared before the Connecticut 
State Federation of Labor, who were 
holding their convention in Hartford, 
Conn. This convention was largely at- 
tended, and in addition to speaking be- 
fore them I distributed literature, and ad- 
dressed several of the local unions while 
in that city. 

Continued on page 12 
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THAT THIS LABEL 




Is on all Tobaccos you buy.whether 
Pltjg, Packagb or Twist. None 
gentiinelv Union without it. 

(Editorial. 

LABOR'S CONFEKENCE. 

The American Labor Movement estab- 
lished for itself a new era in its relations 
to the affairs of Government at the con- 
ference held in Washington ort March 12. 
which will go down in history as a move- 
ment of the utmost importance to the 
people as a whole of the United States, 
their Government, and particularly to the 
workers who are the producers and the 
principal bearers of the burden of Gov- 
ernment. 

There were assembled at the confer- 
ence, by call of the Executive Council of 



the A. F. of L., the representatives of the 
International Unions 'affiliated, 'and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods who were not 
affiliated, acting as a unit, mapping out a 
plan for the position of Labor in the 
eventuality of war. Warl that terrible 
scourge of which Labor bears the greatest 
part. The subject was discussed for 
many hours, all phases of Labor's rela- 
tions were debated in secret session which 
began in the morning and ended late in 
the evening, and the result was the adop- 
tion of the following, which is a general 
plan or outline of the attitude of Labor 
organized in the United States, which 
was later communicated to President 
Wilson, the Government, and the pe<^le 
of the United States. Sucsh a position 
has never before been taken by Organ- 
ized Labor in any other country and will 
stand as marking an epoch in the history 
of our great Labor Movement of this 
time, and handed down to posterity ; 

STATSllENT OF CONFERENCe. 
We speak for millions of Americans. 
We are not a sect. We are not a party. 
We represent the organizations held to- 
gether by the pressure of our common 
needs. We represent the part of the 
nation closest to the fundamentals of life. 
Those we represent wield the nation's ' 
tools and grapple with the forces that are 
brought under control in our material 
civiliration. The power and use of in- 
dustrial tools is greater than the tools of 
war and will in time supersede agencies 

A world war is on. The time has not 
yet come when war has been abolished 

Whether we approve it or not, we must 
recognize that war is a situation with 
which we must reckon. The present 
European war, involving as it does the 
majority of civilized nations and affect- 
ing the industry and commerce of the 
whole world, threatens at any moment to 
draw all countries, including our own, 
into the conflict. Our immediate prob- 
lem, then, is to bring to bear upon war 
conditions instructive forethought, vision. 
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principles of human welfare and con- these hjnderances to our national strength 
n that should direct our course in and vigor can be removed. 



every eventuality of life. The way to War has never put a stop to the neces- 
avert war is to establish constructive sity for slruggle to establish and main- 
agencies forjustice in times of peace and tain industrial rights. Wage-earners in 
tbiiE i-nntrnl fnr ivarp EiiiiaHnn<i tmH war times must. as has been said. keet> 
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iied labor movement This agency is not 
only the representative of those who 
directly constitute it, but it is the repre- 
sentative of all those persons who have 
common problems and purposes but who 
have not yet organized for their achieve- 



Whethel" in peace or in war the organ- 
ized labor movement seeks to make all 
else subordinate to human welfare and 

humaji opportunity. The labor move- 
ment stands as the defender of this prin- 
ciple and undertakes to protect the 
wealth-producers against the exorbitant 
greed of special interests, against profi- 
teering, against exploitation, against the 
detestable methods of irresponsible greed, 
against the inhumanity and crime of 
heartless corporations and employers. 

Labor demands the right in war times 
to be the recognized defender of wage- 
earners against the same forces which in 
former wars Jiave made national necessity 
an excuse for more ruthless methods. 

As the representatives of the wage- 
earners we assert that conditions of work 
and pay in government employment and 
in all occupations should conform to prin- 
ciples of human welfare and justice. 

A nation can not make an effective 
defense against an outside danger if 
groups of citizens are asked to take part 
in a war though smarting with a sense ot 
keen Injustice inflicted by the government 
they are expected to and will defend. 

JUSTICE IS FUNDAMENTAL. 

The cornerstone of national defense is 
justiiJe in fundamental relations of life — 

The one agency which accomplishes 
this for the workers is the organized 
labor movement. The greatest 'step that 
can be made for national defense is not 
to bind and throttle the organized labor 
movement but to afford its greatest scope 
and opportunity for voluntary effective 
co-operation in spirit and in action. 

During the long period In which it has 
been establishii^ itself, the labor move- 



ment has become a dynamic force in or- 
ganizing the human side of industry and 
commerce. It is a great social factor, 
which must be recognized in all plans 
which affect wage-earners. 

Whether planning for peace or war the 
government must recognize the organized 
labor movement as the agency through 
which it must co-operate with wage- 
Industrial justice is the right of those 
living within our country. With this 
right there is associated obligation. In 
war time obligation takes the form of 
service In defense of the Republic against 



We recognize that this service may be 
either military or Industrial, both equally 
essential for national defense. We hold 
this to be incontrovertible that the 
government which demands that men and 
women give their labor power, their 
bodies or their lives to its service, should 
also demand the service, in the interest of 
these human beings, of all wealth and the 
products of human toil — property. 

We hold that if workers may be asked 
in tlnie of national peril or emergency to 
give more exhausting service than the 
principles of human welfare warrant, that 
service should be asked only when accom- 
panied by increased guarantees and safe- 
guards, and when the profits which the 
employer shall secure from the industry 
In which they are engaged have been 
limited to fixed percentages. 

We declare that such determination of 
profits should be based on costs of pro- 
cesses actually needed for product. 

Workers have no delusions regarding 
the policy which property owners and 
exploiting employers pursue in peace or 
In war and they also recognize, that 
wrapped up with the safety ot this Re- 
public are ideals of democracy, a heritage 
which the masses of the people received 
from our forefathers, who fought that 
liberty might live in this country: — a heri- 
tage that is to be maintained and handed 
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Other nations. Democracy can not be 
established by patches upon an autocratic 
syste>L The foundations of civilized 
intercourse between individuals must be 
organized upon principles of democracy 
and scientific principles of human wel- 
fare. Then a national structure can be 
perfected in harmony with humanitarian 
idealise — a structure that will stand the 
tests of the necessities of peace or war. 

We, the officers of the National and 
International Trade Unions of America 
in national conference assembled in the 
capital of our nation, hereby pledge our- 
selves in peace or in war, in stress or in 
storm, to stand unreservedly by the 
standards of liberty and the safety and 
preservation of the institutions and ideals 
of our Republic. 

In this solemn hour of our nation's life, 
it is our earnest hope that our Republic 
may be safeguarded in its unswerving 
desire for peace ; that our people may be 
spared the horrors and the burdens of 
war; that they may have the opportunity 
to cultivate and develop the arts of peace, 
human brotherhood and a higher civiliza- 

But, despite all our endeavors and 
hopes, should our country be drawn into 
the maelstrom of the European conflict, 
we. with, these ideals of liberty and just- 
ice herein declared, as the indispensable 
basis for national policies, offer our ser- 
vices to our country in every field of 
activity to defend, safeguard and pre- 
serve the Republic of the United States 
of America against its enemies whomso- 
ever they may be, and we call upon our 
fellow workers and fellow citizens in the 
holy name of Labor, Justice, Freedom 
and Humanity to devotedly and patrioti- 
cally give like service. 



CmliHued/rom pagtj 

I then proceeded to the International 
Office to fake up the unfinished work 
that had accumulated during my ab- 



sence, and while at the office I received 
a telegram from Mr. Tracy requesting 
me to represent the department at the 
Ohio Sute Federation of Labor, which 
was convening in Toledo, O. I addressed 
this convention on the subject of "Union 
Labels and the General Labor Move- 
ment," and was well received, this being 
my home State. This was also one of 
the largest conventions ever held by the 
Ohio Slate Federation of Labor. The 
convention was also addressed by Mr. 
Grant Hamilton, organizer of the A. F. 
of L., and Mr. Rubin, aRorney for the 
Iron Moulders' International Union. A 
great deal of humane legislation for the 
toilers of this great commonwealth was 
adopted by the convention, and which no 
doubt will be enacted into laws on the 
statute books of Ohio, as the newly- 
elected legislators are friends of organ- 
ized labor. 

From Toledo I proceeded to Memphis, 
Tenn., to instruct and advise the mem- 
bers of Local No. 134, who had been 
recently organized by Mr. Evans, our 
International Secretary, when I was in 
the city of New York organizing the 
cigarette workers. Those people are em- 
ployed by the American Snuff Company, 
another subsidiary, and being unable to 
stand any longer the conditions imposed 
upon them, they went out on strike, de- 
manding increased wages, shorter hours 
and better working conditions. The 
strike had been in progress more than 
one week, with .the result that some of 
the people were arrested and put in jail 
for violating the peace, but were imme- 
diately released through the efforts of 
organized labor in that city. They be- 
came organized and affiliated with our 
International Union, and returned to 
work with increased wages, shorter hours 
and better working conditions. 

During the month of November I at- 
tended the convention of the Union 
Label Trades Department, which was 
prior to the convention of the American 
Federation of 
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ter convention as a delegate from the 
Cincinnati Labor Council, the report of 
which was published in the January issue 
of the Tobacco Worker, consequently un- 
necessary to repeat. 

During the month of December Mr. 
Evans and myself arrived in New York 
and addressed the newly- formed Locals 
Nos. 135, 136 and 137. All of those 
meeting were largely attended, showing 
that the membership is taking an active 
part in making their local a success, and 
a great deal of this is due to the un- 
tiring efforts of the President of Local 
No. 135, Ed Vandervorth and John 
Valis, the Financial Secretary, and the 
san^e might be said of Brother Noble, 
President of Local Na 137, and Philip 
Alfano, the Financial Secretary. This 
local uni^n gave a ball, or a racket, as 
they term it in the East, which was a 
huge success. Mr. Evans and I were in- 
vited, and we spent a very pleasant even- 
ing. An editorial of this evening's en- 



tertainment was published in one of our 
recent journals. We also addressed the 
Advisory Board of Locals Nos. 83, <»8 
and 100 of that city, and the old standbys 
of those local unions, Sheines, M^tlin, 
Tigel, Bock, Gidoney, Barizally and 
Berman, endeavored to make our visit as 
pleasant as possible during opr short 
stay. 

During holiday week I ^as requested to 
go to Indiana Harbor, Indiana, to organ- 
ize a new factory, who had started to 
manufacture cigarettes in that city. On 
my arrival there I found about six peo- 
ple who were empolyed, and initiated 
them as members into our organization, 
and also signed agreements for the use 
of the Union Label and a wage scale for 
the ensuing year with the manufacturer. 
The few days following I spent at home 
with my family. 

I left Cincinnati December 31st to at- 
tend the Tennessee State Federation of 
Labor, which convened in Nashville on 
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January 1, 1917. This 
one of the largest ever held in the histoid 
of the Slate Federation. 1 addressed Xhe 
convention on the general labor move- 
ment, "Union Labeled Products and the 
Patronage of Store Cards and Buttons," 
and also had the committee on labels to 
, bring in recommendations pledging each 
delegate to report back to iheir locals 
when they arrived home, and urged a 
better demand for Union Labeled shop 
cards and buttons in the future. I also 
addressed several local unions during my 
stay in the city. Several other repre- 
sentatives of labor also addressed the 
convention, among them being Jerome 
Jones, of Atlanta, Ga. ; J. Shanessey and 
L. Gamble, representing the Kentucky 
State Federation of Labor as a fraternal 

I then proceeded to Memphis to attend 
a meeting of Local No. 134, which was 
poorly attended, owing to the fact that a 
thunderstorm had taken place early in 
the evening, making it impossible for the 
girls to attend, having such long distances 
to travel on the street cars. 

The Executive Board of the Un>on 
Label Trades Department were to hold 
their meeting in New York City on the 



3Tth. so I proceeded there and p^rtici' 
pated in the meetings of that Board, and 
had the pleasure of attending the testi- 
monial dinner given in the honor of Mr. 
bamuel Gompers of the hftieth anni- 
versary of his marriage and as an acti\c 
participant in organized labor for the 
cause of humanity. Some twelve hundred 
guests were seated at tables, and 
numerous telegrams of regret were read. 
Particularly, those I would mention, as 
coming from Mr. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, and one 
from each individual member of th; 
Cabinet, and many others from numer- 
ous officials of labor, too numerous to 
mention. My time being limited, only 
having three days to stay in that city, I 
proceeded to Hamilton, Ontario, and met 
with some of the members of I^cal No. 
48 of our organi?ation, and held a con- 
ference with the manager of the Tuckett 
Tobacco Company in reference to putting 
the label on each package of tobacco they 
manufactured. In the organization of 
this concern, some years ago, they had 
placed the union label on each package of 
tobacco manufactured, but under the new 
management, for the sake of economy, as 
they term it, they have adopted the plan 
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Local No. 2 should be proud of ibem. 
.The convention adjourned in a body to 
attend the hearings before the legislature 
on the Model Injunction Bill that was 
introduced by Mr. Rosenbloom, a mem- 
ber of the legislature, who is friendly to 
organized labor. The bill was reported 
out of the committee favorably, but 
during our stay in that city it was re- 
ferred to the judiciary committee of the 
legislative body. I look to see some 
remedial legislation, through the interest 
of the toilers of this great common- 
wealth, at the present session of the legis- 
lature. 

In conclusion let me say that I hope 
I have not overtaxed the indulgence of 
the membership by this lengthy report, 
but I wish to assure you that if we are 
going to be progressive and be ranked 
as one of the progressive organizations 
of the American Labor Movement, we 
must continually keep up this agitation 
for the label of our craft, and in recipro- 
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afforded an opportunity 

the statements of those who appeared 

before' the committee. 

In light of the fact that the interests 
of the entire nation are involved in the 
question of conscription the proceedings 
are the most remarkable of any occur- 
rence in legislative annals since the 
foundation of our government. 

With the opportunity afforded. Presi- 
dent Gompers presented to the Military 
Affairs Committee the attitude of the 
organized labor movement, which is op- 
posed to conscription. His statement 
was succinct and vigorous, and was as 
follows; 

"The organized labor movement has 
always been fundamentally opposed to 
compulsion. It has maintained that insti- 
tutions and relations of a free people can 
and should be based upon the voluntary 
principle. It now maintains that what 
has been the directing basic principle in 
industrial organization and service must 
be the initial basic principle in the 
military. The declaration unanimously 
adopted by the representatives of the 
entire organized labor movement of the 
United States is based upon this adher- 
ence to the voluntary principle. 

"It has been the hope of the men and 
women of labor that if this Republic 
should inevitably be drawn into active 
participation in the present world conflict 
that the Republic of the United States 
might demonstrate to the world that free 
institutions and ideals are effective and 
sufficient in war as well as in peace. 

"It is the hope of organized labor to 
demonstrate that under voluntary condi- 
tions and institutions the Republic of the 
United States can mobilize its greatest 
strength, resources and efficiency. 

"We know that only under voluntary 
institutions can the nation mobilize good 
will. Good will is essential to enthusi- 
astic and effective united action. 

"The labor movement stands firmly by 
the voluntary principle. We declare that 
at no time have voluntary 



been given a real effective and conclusive 
test Until such a test shall have been 
given there is no good reason for aban- 
doning the principle which was born of 
the spirit of 1TT6 and which has enabled 
us to establish the ideals and the tradi- 
tions that have given this Republic 
meaning as a country, free, efficient and 
capable of meeting any condition or 
emergency." — fly Grant Hamilton, Legis- 
lative Committeeman A. F. of L. 



0K6ANIZED COLLECTIVE ACTION 

IS THE SAFBTT OF WORKERS. 

The individual who does not recognize 
that his problems of living are identified 
with those of his fellows has missed the 
key to the solution of his problems. 
Unaided, he can accomplish but little in a 
field where collective effort is the basis 
for all effective action. Employers, 
directors of enterprises, join together 
for organized assistance to each other. 
Co-operation on the managerial side, the 
large scale organization of industry and 
commerce, have made the condition of 
unorganized workers intolerable. Work- 
ers as individuals have been economically 
and mentally enervated. Only by present- 
ing united opposition have they been able 
to maintain themselves as human beings. 
Although the Roman soldiers marching 
singly found it impossible to go against 
an enemy in strongly fortified cities, they 
could advance .with safety marching 
shoulder to shoulder under the protec- 
tion of a testudo formed by overlapping 
their shields. So organized collective 
action is the safety of workers dependent 
upon employers for an opportunity to 
earn a livelihood. 

Regardless of the kind of work they 
do, wherever workers have learned or- 
ganization they have been able to protect 
themselves and to secure better condi- 
tions. Haphazard, planless conditions 
are never conducive to progress. Organ- 
ization enables the group to put driving 
force behind their demands and ideals. 
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Despite these forces, the miners stuck representation witliout economic power 
to their organization and began lajing and the futility of meetings ccmtrolled by 
plans for the future. As part of this direct representatives of the company, 
strategy, international officers toolc Summed up, the situation for organ- 
charge of affairs, moved headquarters of ized miners in Colorado was never 
this district from Denver and decided to brighter, and these workers are predict- 
orgauize one company at a time. The ing that it is only a question of a short 
success of this plan is shown in the agree- time until their persistence and their 
ment with the Victor-American, which agitation will have to be formally recog- 
imposed more strenuous opposition to the nized by the Rockefeller interests. 

return to work of union men after the 

strike than did any of the other com- SIGNIFICANCE OF LABOIS ROLIDAT 
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ranks of those who insist on the right to twelve hours. 

a voice in their own welfare, a right to Organized laborers in the coal mines 
dictate the price of their own labor, their average 2.62 per daj for eight hours' 
share in the wealth of what their toil work. Organized laborers employed in 
produces. It is not to be wondered at, the construction of buildings average 
therefore, that to the men of organized $3.00 per day for eight hours, 
labor the holiday observed on the first The wages given will be increased as 
Monday in September has most signili- the organizations of these men grow 
cance — that Labor Day has a meaning stronger and larger, and will never be 
that cannot be appreciated by those who decreased so long as the union is main- 
do not realize what the unions have tatned. * 
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Dr. Wise did not thiiJc any system 
that would give the employers equal 
rights with the men in consideration of 
wages and hours of labor and conditions 
of labor would work out to the advan- 
tage of the men, because the corporations 
would always have present their own 
little organization of employes and would 
spy upon them, so that those spied upon 
would either have to yield to pressure or 
lose their jobs. • 

He suggested the formation of a board 
of men representing the public interests, 
whose duty it would be to study condi- 
tions under which the men worked and 
be ready at any time to furnish any 
official regulating body with complete 
information. He thought that in this 
way a determination of differences could 
be arrived at without danger of doing 
injustice. Dr. Wise made it clear that he 
doubted the disposition of the corpora- 
tions to deal fairly with their employes. 



Everything tlutt you see is the result 
of labcM^from the skyscraper with its 
steel skeleton to the copper wire that 
carries your messages or the food that 
keeps you alive. 

To compare the value of labor and 
capital is childish. There is no compari- 
son possible. 

Take all the gold, all that which wc 
call wealth in the world, and it is abso- 
lutely nothing without labor to make it 
j>roductive. 

On the other hand, put labor naked on 
the earth, and soon it will do again what 
it has done in the past— cut the forests, 
drain the marshes, build the houses, and 
build civilization. 

But the laborer of any kind who 
rejoices in his strength and who feels 
conceit proves his smallness, whether he 
be a laborer with pick and shovel, or a 
laborer working at a great scientific 
problem. 
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mental power, or greater self-control 
that enabled him to save, or greater cun- 
ning that enabled him to outwit others. 
However, he did it, he managed with his 
mind to get that which I have not been 
able to get, and I shall not prove my 
smallness by endeavoring to belittle 



Ther 



are two things in the \ 



M-ld, 



of collective bargaining is recognized and 
expressed in a trade agreement between 
the employer on the one side and employe 
on the other under the terms of which 
each respects the rights of the other, and 
a method of settlement of all differences 
is provided. When mutual distrust is 
replaced by confidence between employers 
and employes a system of co-operative 
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Those who are keeping up with legisla- 
tion have noted that the pinhead poli- 
ticians who have succeeded in election to 
the important ofHce of a legisli 
passed into law much legisla 

:o the standard of the little- 
s of the legislator and not to the big- 

s r,( what .hniilH h» fvrwrtpH KlalPS. 



What the people want — and the trade 
unionists form a large part of the "peo- 
ple"— is constructive legislation ; some- 
have thing that has some expansion service to 
that it; something that will relieve a conges- 
tion of legal verbiage without any tune, 
tone or digestion to tt, and they can get it 
if they so will it. but they will never set it 
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grocery bills were hard to meet, requests 
for increase in wages were given no 
attention, and tlie situation became such 
that it demanded heroic action and 
thorough organized effort The protest 
was one of unity, all employes leaving 
their work at the same time. After sev- 
eral meetings a union was formed and 
demands formulated and presented 
through a chosen committee. , After 
several conferences a compromise agree- 
ment was effected, giving a substantial 
increase all around, though not what was 
originally asked, but it helps very materi- 
ally in meeting ever-ascending cost of 
living essentials. One of the chief les- 
sons learned in the whole operation was, 
that it proved what a concerted action 
through 3 union in the spirit of unity 
can accomplish when the workers make 
up their minds to so act. The new union 
has had several meetings since its tem- 
porary formation, and has now entered 
permanent organization with their 
charter outfit, and have started out to 
further profit from their decision to act 
along lines of unity and complete tho 
organization now launched. 

The following is the list of the officers 
elected for the ensuing term ; President, 
Calvin Harless ; Vice-President, Lulu 
Day; Recording Secretary, Flo Stacy; 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas 
Regan; Guide, Charles Skipper; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Ray Du Hamel. 



The Yunker class in Uncle Sam's 
domain who look upon Labor as the 
dirty overalled and sleeve-rolled units of 
society, who should al all times be sub- 
jects for exploitation and service, will 
find before this war is over and also dur- 
ing the reconstruction days that organ- 
ized labor at least is not without brains, 
and brains of a good, healthy character, 
with virility and originaltity of thought, 
and concepts and powers to shape thought 
and frame it into activity. The predatory 
classes in all countries have much the 



control ; those of this country have been 
trying to console themselves with the 
hope that with the country plunged into 
war the attention of the people would be 
withdrawn from some of the measures 
of oppression and reconstruction which 
organized labor has heretofore, by watch- 
ful care, successfully checkmated in the 
various State Houses of Legislation, and 
also our National Legislative halls. They 
hope during these stressful times, by the 
most innocently appearing measures, to 
tie organized labor's hands. We will not 
say they will do it, but we will say that 
when they have done it they will know 
that they have done it, and also know 
that the satisfaction to be gained from 
the job is mythical in character. Labor 
is. entitled to its share of production, and 
while il does not expect to attain its 
objective during this generation, those of 
this generation expect to plant the flag 
of progress as far into the land as it 
possibly can and let the next take it up 
and continue theonward march. The 
success or failure of the progress made 
by each generation is one of brains and 
energy. The present generation has not 
been without its successes and perhaps 
some failures, but. as a whole, success 
has the long side of the situation. 

During the war crisis we are now 
passing through, which compels lessening 
of our energies in certain directions, we 
must be ever watchful to see that the 
other fellow by reason of our suspended 
action does not put something over that 
will retard our progress during the re- 
construction days when labor may not be 
able to find employment as readily as it 
now does. 



If some of those advocates of autoc- 
racy would put on their glasses and 
calm down to normal sensible thought, 
they would see that they are openly 
acknowledging that democracy is a fail- 
ure and they are endeavoring to erect an 
oligarchy in its place. This is a time to 
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From the lajnngs and actions of lome 
people we know, see and hear, it would 
seem that the only patriots our country 
has are those who parade their patriot- 
ism and make the most noise about it 
Past experience )iaa abundant proof that 
the real patriots are not always the ones 
who do the most shouting. 



So DMbna Victor Oluder at Illla^ 
LcfUlitln HMTJoi. 

Sfbincpieui, Iu,.— "Why do our ene- 
mies contend that injunctions are more 
effective than laws In the prevention of 
unlawful threats, intimidation and vio- 
lence?" asked Secretary Olander of the 
State Federation of Labor at a legisla- 
tive hearing on labor's request for an 
injunction limitation bill. 

Then the trade unionist answered his 



prefer to use the equity judge and his 
injunctions rather than to appear in the 
law court, where the Uw — not the judge 
— is supreme, and where a jury may pass 
on the guilt or innocence of the defend- 



A person charged with crime in a 
law court is assumed to be innocent until 
proven guilty. But the assumption is 
reversed in the equity court, where he 
is summoned to show cause why he 
should not be punished for contempt — in 
other words, he is assumed to be guilty 
until he perjures himself by proving 
innocence. 

"We make the same complaint against 
the injunction judges as the early Ameri- 
can patriots made against King George 
of England : 

" 'He has combined with others to sub- 
ject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
constitution, and acknowledged by our 
laws ; giving his assent to their acts of 
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Trade unions are frequently referred 
to as a business concern in which every 
member is an equal partner. And this is 
absolutely true. The trade union is a 
co-partnership a£fair, and is the antithesis 
of a corporation. The latter is based 
upon an autocracy wherein the manage- 
ment and control is delegated to a board 
of directors who possess autocratic 
power, while the former is based upon a 
democracy wherein all power is reserved 
to the individual members comprising it. 

The success of a corporation depends 
upon the successful selection of a direct- 
ing hand, while the success of a co- 
partnership depends upon the intelligence 
and activity of each individual member 
constituting the co-partnership harmoni- 
ously blended and directed towards a 
given end. Without intelligent direction 
and harmony of effort democracy is a 
failure. 
Trade unions are based upon democ- 



racy. They are voluntary a; 
individuals having common 
The success of a trade union depends 
upon the amount of energy put forth by 
each member, and to the same extent 
that one member shirks duty or fails to 
do his part, to that extent the whole 
union suffers. The union man who 
thinks he has fulfilled his obligation to 
his union when he pays his dues, never 
attends meetings or assists in the active 
work of the organization fails to get all 
the good there is in unionism. 

No matter how g"od or how efficient 
the officers of a union may be, unless 
they have hearty support and fullest co- 
operation of all the members they cannot 
possibly secure for their union all the 
benefits that might be secured. It requires 
the active co-operation and united effort 
of all the members of a union to bring it 
to its highest possible efficiency. — The ■ 
Illinois Tradesman. 



Named Shoes are frequently made in Non-Union Factories 

Do Not Buy Any Shoe 

No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and readable im- 
pression of tbis Union Stamp. 




JOHN F. TOBIN 

President 



CHAS. L. BAINE 
Sec'y- Treas. 



All Shoes without the Union Stamp are 
always Non- Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence of 
the Union Stamp. 

Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union 

246 SoMMER Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Detroit. — In defending the union shop 
at a public forum in this city, Judge 
Jefferies said; 

"When last Suntiay's speaker an- 
nounced that we had progressed under 
the present system; that we had better 
wages, shorter hours and old age pen- 
sions, he was telling the truth, but I 
would like to ask, who are 'we?' 

"I am convinced that all of this legis- 
lation has come through the pressure and 
influence of the workingman and with- 
out organized labor he could bring no 
pressure to bear. 

"The speaker also declared that labor 
has a right to organize, but of what use 
is organization unless it has weapons 
with which it can sustain itself and do 
something? Is it merely to organize and 
look at itself or pass remarks about the 
weather? It must be equipped with 
some kind of power if it is to be of any 



DANE POKTUNE. 
She caught me in a fond embrace 
And waltzed me round from place to 
place. 
I was her very own ; 
She gave to me her sweetest smile. 
And bade mc tarry yet awhile 
With her alone. 

Young men, and old, came night and day 
But one and all she turned away^ 

By me she staid; 
I thought my happiness supreme. 
And fickleness I never dreamed 

Of this sweet maid. 

It seemed my cup of joy was filled, 
And when she smiled my soul would 
thrill 
With loving care; 
But now whene'er I chance to see 
This winsome maid, she passes me 
With frigid stare! 

— C. F. Morgan. 



The chances are about ten to one that 
the man seen inspecting the window dis- 
plays of fishing tackle will soon have his 
wife calling up the office stating that he 
has developed a sudden attack of malaria, 
and the doctor has ordered a rest. 



THE UNION LABEL. 

There is a satisfaction in asking for . 
an article bearing the union label that is 
not felt when you accept a non-union 
article on the clerk's advice that it is just 
as good. You know the statement is not 
true, but how many of us fall for bunk 
that the dealer uses so that he may not 
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SECRETAKT WILSON'S VIEW. 

Recently the Council of National 
Defense issued a statement urging that 
standards obtaining in industry should 
not be disturbed until such a time as an 
emergency arose which, in the opinion of 
the Council of National Defense, de- 
manded changes. Even should an emer- 
gency arise fio changes were advised 
except upon specific recommendations by 
the Council of National Defense. Imme- 
diately there began a campaign of mis- 
interpretation and an attempt by unfair 
employers to break down existing stand- 
ards and labor laws. Organized labor 
has resisted this attempt and will resist 
to the uttermost the Gradgrinds who 
assume there is an opportunity afforded 
by war conditions to strike a heavy blow 

A few days ago a conference was held 
In the Department of Labor at which 
were present Secretary of Labor Wilson, 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield, Presi- 
dent John Williams of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, Vice-President Larkin of the same 
association, James Sullivan, assistant to 
Samuel Gompers of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National De- 



fense, and Grant Hamilton, representinK 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The subject of the conference was the 
general l^x>r situation in the steel indus- 
try, with particular reference to strikes 
then in progress. The attitude of the 
Council of National Defense was reiter- 
ated by Secretary Wilson, and he bang 
a member of the Council his statement 
is official. The secretary, addressing 
President WiUiams of the Steel Work- 

"The Council of National Defense 
takes this position, that the standards 
that have been established by law, by 
mutual agreement or by custom should 
not be changed at this time; that where 
either the employer or the employe has 
been unable under normal conditions to 
change the standards to their own liking, 
they should not take advantage of the 
present abnormal conditions to establish 
new standards. Among those standards 
is the standard of living. The Council 
of National Defense recognized the ia.ct 
that the standard of living is an indefinite 
standard, difficult to determine; that it 
is almost entirely dependent upon the 
rate of wages retaining the same pur- 
chasing power. If the wages received 
will not purchase as much, then the 
standard of living is lowered. If the 
wages received will purchase more, then 
the standard of living is increased. Be- 
cause of the indeliniteness of the Stand- 
ard of liying and the maintaining of it 
at the same point, the Council recognizes 
the fact that from time to time disputes 
will arise as to what is necessary to main- 
tain that standard of living, but it feels 
that before any stoppage of work takes 
place in any industry in which the Gov- 
ernment is interested for the maintenance 
of safety that the established agencies of 
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the Government shooW be given an 
opportunity to use their good offices to 
bring about an adjustment of the im- 
pending dispute. 

"Now, there is only point aside from 
the wage question in which your organi- 
zation is especially interested in connec- 
tion with standards, and that is the ques- 
tion of recognition of the union. That 
is the one burning question in which, 
aside from these other questions, you are 
involved. I do not know the attitude of 
the other members of the Council on this 
particular point, but my own attitude is 
this : that capital has no right to inter- 
fere with workingmen organising labor 
any more than the workingman has a 
right to interfere with the capitalists 
organizing cafiital. ' The two are on a 
parity on that point, and so my feeling 
is that in the present emergency the em- 
ployer has no right to interfere with you 
in your efforts to organiie the workers 
into unions, just as you have no right to 
interfere with capitalists organizing capi- 
tal into corporations. If you can get a 
condition where efforts to organize the 
workers are not interfered with and 
where a scale of wages is recognized that 
maintains the present standard of livii^, 
it occurs to me that for the time being 
no stoppage of work should take place 
for the purpose of forcing recognition of 
the union. Of course, that would not 
interfere with, the employers and your- 
selves entering into any arrangement for 
recognitiort that might be mutually agree- 
able."— Groni H'. Jiamilton, Legislative 
», A. F. of L. 



"""«■""■" ■?E';?fcy.aL. 

Labor must sacrifice its freedom and do 

and die, 
And it musn't even speak or ask the rea- 
son why. 
Since April 5 a state of war has ex- 
isted between this country and Germany. 
Congress has plet^ed the manhood and 
wealth of this nation to conduct an 



armed conflict. The 
America is bound by this declaration to 
assume the responsibility and bear the 
burdens of a war in which they are to 
have small influence in directing, if those 
who are most vitally concerned do not 
quicWy and vehemently register their 
protest against autocratic proposals now 
under consideration. 

That the United States should be sup- 
ported loyally by its people in the im- 
pending struggle is not a drfjatable ques- 
tion. Our country will be defended as 
valiantly in the present crisis as it has 
been in former conflicts, but this occa- 
sion must not be made the opportunity 
for fastening upon this nation militarism. 
Like every other country, we have our 
Junkers. 

Immediately following the declaration 
of a state of war by Congress, from 
every quarter of the United States there 
came insistent demands that Congress 
adopt a conscription law. These demands 
proceed largely from those who hold 
investments— the American Junker class. 

For over 140 years we have indulged 
in the glorification of our democratic 
institutions. We fought the war of inde- 
pendence in 1776 by a volunteer force. 
The second war of' independence of 181S ' 
was fought and won by volunteers. Out 
of 4,000,000 males qualified for military 
service at the opening of the civil war 
1,000,000 volimieered the first year. In 
fact. Secretary Stanton sent out notice 
after the first call for volunteers that the 
call had been "over-sub 5 cribed." Later 
on, in 1863, Congress did pass a "draft" 
law, but . President Lincoln, although 
opposed to it, accepted the alternative 
because of the desperate situation then 
existing. However, the draft, according 
to the best information obtainable, was 
responsible for the enlistment of only 
61,947 men for Union army. This was 
2.3 per cent, of the total forces of the 
entire war, and 4.5 per cent, of the forces 
raised after the draft was authorized. 

During the last congress the Chamber- 
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laia bill providing for universal service 
made its appearance. Its introduction 
was, as now appears, the overture to a 
general plan to revolutionize our demo- 
cratic institutions and place them upon a 
military basis. Prussian militarism is 
based oa universal service. Aside from 
tlie concrete reasons assigned for enter- 
i:^ the war with Germany the public 
mind is expected to accept the added 
reason that we also are to assist in 
crushing militarisni. In carrying out the 
latter, however, the present program is 
plunging the American people into the 
very form of militarism which it is pro- 
posed we are'to crush. 

That the un democratization of our 
bstitutions is making headway it is only 
necessary to point out that the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is now holding secret ses- 
sions, with officials of the war and navy 
departments closeted with the conmiittee, 
conscription being under consideration. 

From statements of government of- 
ficials it is evident that the purpose is to 
secure authority from congress to con- 
script an army of 1,000,000 men during 
the next year. The plan of raising a 
volunteer army is not being considered. 
With the present state of mind of the 
citizenship il has undoubtedly been con- 
cluded by the American Junkers that 
under the war clouds obscuring the nor- 
mal vision a favorable opportunity is 
presented to fasten upon this nation a 
military establishment which can never 
be shaken oS. 

The American Junkers are not unwise. 
Among them are the keenest minds and 
shrewdest manipulators of the country. 
They look far into the future and ciui- 
ningly devise methods by which they 
hope to achieve wealth and power for 
thMns elves, even though their success 
means the destruction of our national 
ideals and beliefs that a democracy of 
the people can be maintained and per- 
petuated by the voluntary response of the 
people in times of stress. 



In the ebb and flow of history it is 
unerringly recorded that with the ad- 
vance of militarism, democrat^ of the 
people recedes. The United States (with 
its incomputable resources and vast ttccu- 
mulated wealth, owned and controlled by 
the American Junker class) is controlled 
by a democracy of the people, and wealth, 
at least to some degree, is compelled, to 
assume the burdens of government and 
accept 3 modicum of r^^ulatjon. 

Under the present stress of war, the 
first favorable opportunity which has 
been presented to the American Junkers 
for a century to engraft upon this gov- 
ernment militarispi, every economic ,and 
political wire is freighted with energy 
in an effort to commit the United States 
to an old-world war policy. 



ENGLAND'S LABOR MISTAKES. 

"In the light of England's frankly con- 
fessed mistakes," said Miss Mary Van 
Kleck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
"The New York State Legislature will 
but defeat its own patriotic purpose if it 
should pass the bills now pending to 
suspend the' labor laws. Those who 
believe in prosecuting this war with 
vigor must reahze that the British Minis- 
try of Munitions has proved that maxi- 
mum production can be accrued only 
through insistence on good woricing con- 
ditions, reasonably short hours, and one 
day's rest in seven. The conditions pre- 
vailing in some of our own munition . 
factories even before our entrance into 
the war show that we have as yet paid 
tittle heed to England's experience. In an 
investigation among the wcnnen munition 
workers of Bridgeport, Connecticut, we 
found many of the same evils, though 
not to the same degree as in England 
during the first year of the war. Night 
work for women on ten-hour shifts was 
common. Overtime, inadequate protec- 
tion of the workers against accident and 
disease, and crowded living conditions 
were conspicuous facts in the industry. 
Efforts to strengthen the law hi Con- 
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necticut have been defeated in the mis- 
taken belief that patriotiua demands the 
removal of all restrictions on working 
conditions. 

"In England the recklessness of helter- 
skelter haste was dramatically brought 
home by the famous shdl shortage in the 
spring of 1917. In the first burst of 
patriotic fervor everything had been 
sacrificed to speed. Labor laws had been 
bn^en down, Sunday labor, overtime, 
night work for women and children, 
excessive hours of labor, prevailed in the 
factories. The Committee on the Health 
of Munition Workers, aftef a careful 
investigation and intensive study in cer- 
tain plants of the relation of hours of 
labor to output, concluded that increased 
output was to be gained through the 
saving of the workers' health and 
strength and an increase in the labor 
force, not through the taxing of endur- 
ance to the breaking point. Their recom- 
mendations were : That seven-day labor 
be abolished for all workers; that exces- 
sive overtime be reduced by the extension 
of the shift system; that the hours of 
labor be adapted to the age and sex of 
the worker and the nature of the employ- 
ment, and that night work should be 
avoided, but where necessary because of 
extreme shortage of labor, it should be 
organized in eight-hour shifts. 

"If New York is to produce the sup- 
plies needed for the war its present labor 
laws must be maintained." 



MoNTfELiER, Vt., May 5,— The Slate 
Senate, by a unanimous vote, refused to 
concur in house bill No. 417 which would 
prohibit any strike until 60 days after the 
State Public Service Commission pub- 
lished its report on the grievance. The 
act did not limit the time in which the 
commission should report, but provided 
that it shall be unlawful for a union "to 
order, procure, assist in procuring or for 
two or more of its members to congre- 



gate to procure any strike or suspensioi 
of work because of such controversy 
until flO days after the publication of the 
report of the Public Service Commission 
provided for in section 3 of this act." 

Section 3 provided that where an em- 
ployer and employes cannot settle their 
differences, either of the parties may 
present the matter to the commission, 
"which shall forthwith, on due notice, 
hold a puMic investigation into the merits 
of the controversy and make a reiwrt of 
its findings of fact, including its find- 
ings as to the cause of the controversy. 
together with a recommendation for a 
settlement, according to the merits and 
substantial justice of the case, which 
shall be forthwith published." 

The proposed plan made no reference 
to the emj^oyment of strikebreakers dur- 
ing this investigation, but if workers 
struck they would be imprisoned for not 
more than three years or fined not more 
than $300 nor less than $200, or both. 

This is the third time in the past six 
years employers have failed to secure 
this legislation, which was especially 
urged by employers in the granite and 
quarry industries. 



"SHALL THE PEOPLE SULE7" 

Cleveland. May J3.— Writing in the 
Locomotive Engineers' Journal, a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers recalls this history of the 
United States Supreme Court ; 

"The United States is the only nation 
in the world with a written constitution, 
whose higher court exercises the power 
of vetoing the acts of a parliament, or 
other legislative body. England has no 
written constitution and judges of her 
higher courts are removable by parlia- 
ment, which is the supreme law-making 
power of the land. 

"Our present constitution was adopted 
in 1787, and for a period of 16 years, or 
until 1803, the question of the supreme 
court's veto was never raised when the 
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use of Marbery and Madison was tried 
before that court, Chief Justice John 
Marshall rendering the decision. Mar- 
bery had been appointed justice of the 
peace of the District of Columbia by the 
retiring President, John Adams, but for 
want of time his commission was never 
delivered, Marbery suing the new Secre- 
tary of State, Madison, for the delivery 
of his ccmimission. The court decided 
against Marbery, also rendering the 
startling decision that it not only had 
the right to pass on that case, but also 
to veto any act of Congress that was 
contrary to the constitution. Thomas 
Jefferson, who was then President, would 
not have put the mandate of the court 
into effect if it had been made, and would 
have brought impeachment proceedings 
against Marshall, which the latter knew, 
but his ingenious argument of the power 
and rights of the Supreme Court had 
talten hold in the minds of many, Jef- 
ferson had very decided views in regard 
to the Supreme Court. He said its mem- 
bers were the sappers and miners work- 
ing night and day to undermine the 
fabric of our confederation. 

"Some years afterward in the 'Yazoo 
Claims' case, in which the above prin- 
ciple was involved, Andrew Jackson, who 
was then President, ignored the mandate 
of the court. Said Jackson ; 'John Mar- 
shall has rendered a decision, now let's 
see him put it into effect,' and it was 
never done. 

"Succeeding presidents could have fol- 
lowed the same course as Jefferson and 
Jadcson except for that reverence for 
precedents and antiquity, and the result 
is, that 'tlie ashes of the dead jurists yet 
rule us from their urns.' " 



TRADE UNIONS CO-OPERATE. 

Trade unions are frequently referred 
to as a business concern in which eyery 
member is an equal partner, says an ex- 
change. And this is absolutely true. The 
trade union is a co-partnership affair, 
■nd is the antithesis of a corporation. 



The latter is based upon an autocracy 
wherein the management and control is 
delegated to a Board of Directors who 
possess autocratic power, while the 
former is based upon a democracy where- 
in all power is reserved to the individual 
members comprising it. 

The success of a corporation depends, 
upon the successful selection of a direct- 
ing hand, while the success of a co- 
partnership depends upon the intelligence 
and activity of each individual member 
constituting the co-partnership harmoni- 
ously blended and directed towards a 
given end. Without intelligent direction 
and harmony of effort democracy is a 

Trade unions are based upon democ- 
racy. They are voluntary associations of 
individuals having common interest. The 
success of a trade union depends upon 
the amount of energy put forth by each 
member, and to the same extent that one 
member shirks duty or fails to do his 
part, to that extent the whole union 
suffers. The union man who thinks he 
has fulfilled his obligation to his union 
when he pays his dues, never attends 
meetings or assist in the active work of 
the organization fails to get all the good 
there is in unionism. , 

No matter how good or how efficient 
the officers of a union may be, unless 
they have hearty support and fullest co- 
operation of all the members they cannot 
possibly secure for their union all the 
benefits that might be secured. It re- 
quires the active co-operation and united 
efforts of all the members of a union to 
bring it to its highest possible efficiency. 
-Ex. 



WHAT UNIONS HAVE DONE. 

■The next time some one asks you 
"What you have unions for?" don't pity 
his ignorance, but take the uninformed 
gentleman in hand and enlighten his 
mind to the greatest force for good that 
the world's workers have ever known. 

Compare the long work-day of thirty 
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years ago to that of today. Explain to 
him how that at the beginning of the 
union labor movement, all of the differ- 
ent machines of labor were working 
from' twelve to sixteen houn per day, 
and that how the eight-hour day is a fact 
in all of the organized callings, and that 
many of them are discussing the seven- 
hour day, that they may enjoy to a 
greater degree the good things of life. 

If the unions' successful efforts in 
reducing the work-day is not sufficient 
excuse for our exi stents, show your 
friend how the workers' agitation secured 
our free school system and its free school 
bodci. How we have raised wages and 
established a vast chain of benefits. How 
we have forced employers to safeguard 
life and limb. How shop conditions are 
bettered by workers standing t<^ether 
and protecting from blacklisting the fel- 
low who has gone to the front. 

Tell him that all of these gains have 
been made in the last fifty years. Before 
that time men were even denied the ri^t 
to organize. Existing laws at that time 
declared that three workers gathered 
tc^elher in one group constituted a con- 
spiracy. But despite these obstacles men 
united. They formed debating societies 
and estaUished labor papers. Slowly but 
surely they one at a time toppled over 
old ideas, maintained by lawmakers, pro- 
fessors, economists and students. Up- 
ward they have climbed out of slavery 
and bondage, over 3,000,000 strong.— Ex. 



Sacramento, Cau, May 5.— The State 
Legislature has passed the anti-injunc- 
tion bill urged by organized labor. The 
recent passage of similar legislation by 
the Minnesota Legislature was a factor 
in the unionists' success. 

The California act is modeled along 
the lines of the Clayton law and pro- 
hibits injunctions where the plaintiff has 
a remedy in law. No person can be pre- 
vented from persuading others from ter- 



minating a condition of emplc^ment, and 
no injunction shall be issued against any 
person or perions, from going on strike 
or doing any other thing that would be 
lawful if no Strike existed. 



AIOLISH SWEATSHOPS. 



The sweatshop saps the vitality of the 
humblest worker in the industries; it 
deprives him of fresh air and sunlight ; 
it is 3 breeding place of contagious 
disease The white plague, known as 
tuberculosis, flourishes in these dens of 
iniquity. 

The sweatshop rgbs childhood of sun- 
shine and the pla^round ; it retards the 
mental and physical development of the 
children. It is a national disgrace and a 
reproach on modern civilization. 

The work in the sweatshop commences 
early in the morning and ends late in the 
evening. There is no closing hour. It is 
a perpetual grind engulfed in a helpless 
and hopeless industrial abyss. 

The trade union movement has an im- 
perative duty to perform. The wage 
slaves toiling in the sweatshops of the 
country have to be rescued from the 
inferno in which their spirits arc 
crushed, their health sacrificed. The 
lowest paid and hardest pressed workers 
in the social scale are entitled to full 
consideration. It is of equal importance 
to the general welfare to save the sweat- 
shop toiler from destruction and raise the 
wages of the best paid workers. 

In the State of New York, where the 
sweating system in the tenement houses 
is growing constantly, the adverse de- 
cisions of the courts in the past years 
have nullified legislation tending to elim- 
inate this growing evil. Nothing short 
of a constitutional amendment by the 
legislature and organisation seems able 
to prevent the continuation and extension 
of these dens of infamy and degradation. 
— Cigarmakers' Journal. 
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WBAT ISSLATERT? 

'Tis to work' and have such pay 
In your limbs, as in a cell, 
As just keeps life from day to day 
For the tyrant's use to dwell. 
'Tis to be a slave in soul 
And to hold no strong control 
Over yodr own will, but be 
All that others itiake of ye. 
So that ye for them are made, 
Loom and plow and sword and spade, 
With or without your own will, bent 
To their defense and nourishment. 
'Tis to see our children weak 
With their mothers pine and peak, 
When the winter's winds are Ueak — 
They arc dying while I speak. 
'Tis to hunger for such diet 
As the rich man in his riot 
Casts to the fat dogs that lie 
Surfeiting beneath his >eye. 
And at length when you complain. 
With a murmur weak and vain, 
'Tis to see the tyrant crew 
Ride over your wives and you, 
Men of labor, heirs of glory. 
Heroes of unwritten story. 
Nurslings of one mighty mother, 
Hopes of her and one another. 
Rise like lions after slumber 
In unvanquishable number; 
Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which, in sleep, has fallen on you! 
Ye are many, they are few. 

ShelUy. 



LINCOLN AND LABOF. 

Th« HoBMt KMB-Vt(ion«d Liacela H«ld 

Viawa Upon Relation of Capital to 

Labor Beyond Hi* Day. 

An honest laborer digs coal at about 
70 cents a day, while the president digs 
abstractions at about $70 a day. The 
coal is clearly worth more than the ab- 
stractions, and yet what a monstrous 
inequality in price. 

Inasmuch as most good things are 
produced by labor, it follows that all 
such things of right belong to those peo- 



ple whose labor has produced them. But 
it has so happened, in all ^es of the 
world, that some have labored and others 
have without labor enjoyed a large pro- 
portion of the fruits. This is wrong and 
should not continue. To secure to each 
laborer the product of his labor, or as 
nearly as possible, is a worthy subject of 
good government. 

As labor is the common burden of our 
race, so the effect of some to shift their 
share of the burden onto the shoulders 
of others is the great durable curse of 
the race. 

The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside of the family relation, 
should be one uniting all working people, 
of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. 

These capitalists generally act harmo- 
niously and in concert to fleece the peo- 
ple, and now that they have got into a 
quarrel with themselves, we are called 
upon to appropriate the people's money 
to settle the quarrel. 

The same spirit says : "You toil and 
work and earn bread, and I'll eat it." 
Nq matter in what shape it comes. 
whether from the mouth of a king and 
who seeks to bestride the people of his 
own nation and live by the fruit of their 
labor, or from one race of man as an 
apology for enslaving another, it is'the 
same tyrannical principle. 

"I believe each individual is naturally 
entitled to do as he pleases with himself 
and the fruit of his labor, so far as it in 
no wise interferes with any other man's 
rights. — Abraham Lincoln. 



AIR IN THE LUNGS. 

In one minute in a state of rest the 
average man takes into his lungs about 
eight liters, or 4S.8 cubic inches, of air. 
In walking he needs sixteen liters, or 
97.6 cubic inches : in climbing, twenty- 
three liters, or 140.3 cubic inches; in 
riding at a trot, thirty-three liters, or 
201.3 cubic inches,' and in long distance 
running fifty-seven liters, or 347.7 cubic 
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rcasoainf and therefore are worthy of 
their fupport The militariat and special 
privileged caste are not slow in noting 
the turning of sentiment. They see the 
fading out of some of their pet schemes 
by which the hoodwink was kept over 
the eyes of the common herd, and that 
the common herd are getting entirety too 
wise in legislative matters and too ttr<Hig 
in capacity to put the full good of Labor 
in its iiitended place. The predatory 
class have received some severe jolls 
during the last few years and are becom- 
ing awakened, the fear of righteous 
causes having entered the recesses of 
their hearts. When this war. matter came 
up they thought they saw a maze of 
intricacies in which they could drive 
out of sight and put some nails in 
Labor's coffin before the West wind blew 
the haze out to sea; but their previous 
persecution of Labor and the prostitution 
of its best interests has given it somu 
wisdom, learned of experience, that has 
not been laid on the back shelf. The 
persecution of Labor has not been with- 
out its good It has made Labor a host 
of friends which it could not have gotten 
through any other means. These friends 
are now standing Labor in good stead in 
this present crisis, and are working with 
Labor, rendering efficient service to the 
government without any possible selfish 
purpose in view, at the same time giving 
Labor a measure of protection so neces- 
sary under governing conditions. 






:tively engaged in the 
', it is to be hoped that 
in the stress of things, we will profit by 
the experiences of excesses and reckless- 
ness in the employment of labor in muni- 
tion factories, and indeed other lines. 
Long hours of labor for the workers at 
a high tension proved the undoing of 
many in the French and English facto- 
ries, and had to be remedied with the 
corresponding losses of time and pro- 
duction. In the hope of accelerating pro- 
duction of munitions, bars and guards 



safeguarding labor were let down, and 
the pressure for output was put* on. 
Child labor restriction, the rule in ix>r< 
nul times, was waved out of the way. 
All went well until human exhaustion 
proved the falseness of the position of 
scattering rule to the winds that has been 
set up by past experience. When the 
thing broke down it was necessary to 
reorganize it and re-establish rule which 
had been sacrificed for speed and col- 
lectedness, giving place to feverishness. 
The English investigators who were ap- 
pointed to lo(^ into the broken hiunan 
machinery found that it was pure eco- 
nomic waste to tax human endurance to 
a point of breaking every day and expect 
it to continue proper functioning. These 
are points that the trade onions had been 
endeavoring for years to prove to the 
employers who listened with wooden ears 
without a hole to put in an eardrum. 
The trade unions, however, had suc- 
ceeded in installing some very effectual 
reforms, and they were doing very nicely 
until the war broke out The employing 
class then got control and let all bars 
down for a general speed rush. When 
the break-down came the government 
stepped in, and on proving by a thorough 
investigation that the rules previously 
set up by the experience of the workers 
themselves were better in every respect, 
had thera re-established, only they went 
further than the trade unions had been 
able to go before the war. 

We have the opportunity of learning 
from the experience of English muni- 
tion factories, now let us profit by them 
as we should, and not suffer a break- 
down, perhaps, when we are in the mid- 
dle of a stream. 



What motive could an august body 
like the Executive of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation have 
in delegating to the President the right 
to suspend any law affecting immigra- 
tion to this country, so as to admit any 
and all Eastern Asiatic labor coming to 
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■mm BD-n iMWMt LU* Ml. 

LouisviLU Ky., May 18, 1917. 
To Mtntbert At Large of the Tobacco 
Workerf Inttmational Union: 

GuETiKG — I now inform you that 
owing to the exceptionally heavy demand 
for Sick Benefits and the high death rate, 
the Sick and Death Benefit Fund is now 
lower than it has been for a long time. 
It is therefore necessary to supplement 
the regular income by an assessment. 

In view of this, T herewith inform you 
that an assessment of 2Sc per member 
has been levied for the Sick and Death 
Benelk Fund to take efiect May 19, 1017, 
and be collectible on or before June 30, 
1917. 

Members at large will forward same 
to the Intematiwial Office as soon after 
this notice reaches them as possible, and 
not later than the above mentioned date, 
the 30th day of June, 1917. 

By order of the International Execu- 
tive Board. 

Fraternally yours, 

A. McAndbew, Int. Pres't. 

Assessment No, 8. 



LouisviUE Ky., May 18, 1917. 
To Ike Officers and Members of Local 

Greeting — As you will have seen by 
the Auditor's report, the ordinary income 
to the Sick and Death Benefit Fund is 
not supporting it. It is necessary then to 
supplement it by an assessment 

In view of this, I herewith inform you 
that an assessment of 25c per member 
has been levied for the Sick and Death 
Benefit Fund to take effect May 19, 1917, 
and be collectible on or before June 30, 
1917. 

Officers and members of Local Unions 
are kindly requested to give this their 
particular attention. 

Fraternally yours, 

A. McAndbew, Ini. Pres'l. 

Assessment No. 8. 



Washington^ May 5,— Rene Viviani, 
chief civilian member of the French 
mission to America, visited the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of 
Labor last Monday, and was welcomed 
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of France, and joined with you the Brit- 
ish envoys, 3rou bring to us the last word 
and the best hope of France and of Eng- 
land. And now we have joined your 
forces, not only in sympathy and in 
spirit, but in fact, to determine, let us 
hope, for all times that despotism, even 
a benevolent despotism, must come to 
an end. Despotism is intolerable in this 
enlightened twentieth century, and it 
cannot and must not be permitted to 
stand against the onward march of mod- 
ern concepts of freedom and democracy.*' 



LIVUlO COST AND WAGES. 



MINNESOTA FIBST STATE 

TO ACCEPT CLAYTON LAW. 



St. Paul, May 5. — Governor Burmquist 
has signed the anti-injunction bill, passed 
by the last legislature at the request of 
organized labor. This law embodies the 
main features of the Clayton act, includ- 
ing the declaration that "the labor power 
of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce." 

Minnesota is the first State that has 
included this declaration in its statutes, 
which is a notification to State judges 
that the old theory upon which strike 
injunctions rest will no longer suffice. 



President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor denied before a 
house committee that living expenses 
have increased 15 per cent, in the United 
States during the last ten years, while 
wages had not advanced proportionately. 

"In the last twelve years," Mr. Com-, 
pers said, "wages, hours of employment 
and conditions of labor have improved 
in the United States beyond any other 
period of any people in the history of 
the world. The price trend of essentials 
since 1870 has been downward. We have 
enlarged what we call the essentials of 
life in the last thirty years, so that there 
is no comparison between what the cost 
of them was and what it is today." 

WANTEI: TOBACCO WORKERS 

t« parehaac bread only which bears 
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It if the only weapon the bakery workera 
have which aids them in securing living wagea, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and aani* 
tary working conditions. Bread which does 
not bear the above label is TRUST-niad«, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread withont this label, and thereby aid tk« 
bakery workers in their struggle againat th« 
Brtad Trust and all non-union firms. 
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Smoke Union Labeled Tobacco 

Cigarettes and Snuff 

These Brands Are Union Made and Bear the Union Label: 



Tobacco 

Kotton* Mino» 

Kane, True Friends, 

Black Eye, 

Peoples Vs. £xtra 



Cigarettes 

Kotton* 

Mino, 

True Friends, 

Peoples Va. Extra 



Snuff 

Maoonba 

Fine Snnif 

Viritinia Half- 

Coarse Snail 



All Made in a Union Shop By the 

Peoples Tobacco Co. tZ^^L^:^ 
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employe, and this has been inteipreted 
to mean even refusal lo consider redress 
of wrong or higher wages notwithstand- 
ing constantly increasing costs of living. 

The result of such legislation would 
defeat the very purpose assigned as a 
reason for the legislation. It would pro- 
duce a static equilibrium devoid of the 
necessary flexibility essential to enable 
industrial organization to meet the 
changes developing with industrial life. 

It devolves upon the masses of the 
people to defeat this tendency toward 
reaction and autocracy and to maintain 
standards that will permit of jiuman 
liberty and progress. Let every member 
of organized labor feel responsibility 
devolving upon him to guard carefully 
against such aggression on the part of 
reaction and to raster an emphatic 
protest against all proposals and policies 
that would establish autocracy and mili- 
tarism to supplant our free republic. 

The working people are fully prepared 
lo do their part for the preservation of 
the ideals and institutions of the republic, 
both industrial and military.— /*««(/«(( 
Gompers, in AmerkaH Fedtralionist. 



DIRECT ACTION. 



Judge-made law in. labor cases has 
reached such proportions that the Bureau 
of Statistics of Massachusetts is able to 
issue a 250-page book under the title, 
"Labor Injunctions in Massachusetts." 
The volume is practically filled with quo- 
tations and summaries taken from the 
cases in which juices have issued injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. 

Two things are noticeable in these 
cases. The first is the fact that the 
injunction is a weapon which is used by 
the employer against his employes. The 
workers do not use the injunction. 
Whatever its possibilities, the workers 
have not availed themselves of the op- 
portunity which the injunction might 
give them to secure quick action on vital 
questions. 

The injunction is a form of direct 



action. Where irreparable damage is 
threatened ; where it can be shown that 
the ordinary processes of law are inade- 
quate to give relief from injustice, in- 
junctions may be secured from the 
courts. If, for example, one man ap- 
peared on the property of another, and 
began cutting his shade trees, for which 
no damages would be an adequate com- 
pensation, the court would issue an 
injunction forbidding the intruder to 
continue cutting the trees. If he per- 
sisted, he would be adjudged in contempt 
of court and ptinished by the judge who 
had issued the injunction. 

Proceeding upon this theory, courts 
have issued injunctions in labor disputes. 
A group of workers, striking against 
their employer, are threatening to de- 
stroy his property. These workers have 
no property upon which the employer can 
levy if he wins a damage suit against 
them. Beside that, the injury which they 
are doing to his business is so great that 
no money damages would ever compen- 
sate for it The court grants the injunc- 
tion because no amount of damages wilt 
make up the loss sustained. 

Look at the other side of the question 
for a minute. 

A hundred women are at work in a 
State where the law requires that wcMnen 
shall be provided with seats. No seats 
are provided, however, and the constant 
standing, day by day, undermines and 
finally destroys the health of the women. 
These women have a remedy at law. 
They may compel the factory inspectors 
to enforce the law and provide seats. 
But that takes time. Meanwhile, the 
women are suffering a daily and irrepar- 
able loss of health. This is clearly a case- 
for the issuance of an injunction. 

A number of men are at work in a 
mine. The mining company in violation 
of the law, does not provide adequate- 
ventilation. The men's health is dam- 
aged in consequence, and one day the 
dust and gas in the mine will explode, 
killing and maiming scores or perhaps 
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ural way of raising the price of. labor. 
Such an unnattiral way expoM* com- 
merce to ruin and is therefore against 
the public wdfare. A combination of 
workmen, the court went on to lay, un- 
dertaking to raise wages, may be con- 
sidered from a two-fold point of view 
— One is to benelit themselves,. the other 
is to injure outsiders. "The rule of law 
condemns both." A combination may 
not attempt to raise wages even in ways 
perfectly allowable to individuals. 

The jury in this case brought in a 
verdict of "guilty of a combination to 
raise their wag[es," and fines were im- 
posed. 

Passing over other cases, we find that 
in IS33 the shoemakers of Geneva, N. Y., 
having succeeded in securing an advance 
in pay by means of a strike, were in- 
dicted and tried for conspiracy. One 
count recited that the strikers had 
formed themselves into an unlawful 
union and conspired to prevent journey- 
men from working below certain rates 
prescribed by them, and another count 
charged them with having agreed not to 
work for any master who should employ 
any journeyman obnoxious to them, 
even if they were good and faithful 

In the lower court the strikers were 
cleared, the judge holding that the in- 
dictment did not cite any offense known 
to the law, but this judgment was re- 
versed by the Supreme Court, which 
held that the conspiracy was indictable 
because it was "an act injurious to 
trade." Here, too, the reasoning of the 
court is peculiar. It is important to the 
best interests of society, it said, that the 
price of labor be left to regulate itself, 
or rather that it be limited to the demand 
for it. Combinations to enhance or 
reduce the natural price are injurious. 
If the bootmakers may say that boots' 
shall not be made for less than $1 per 
pair, it is optional with them to say that 
$10 or $60 shall be the price, and the 
result would be an odious monopoly, and 



an enormous tax upon the cMumuni^. 
Still if any man thinks the price too low, 
he may refuse to work for it. 

In fine, a combination to raise wages 
by means of a strike, even where no 
threats, coercion or intimidation are em- 
ployed against other workers, is illegal 
because injurious to trade and the con- 
suming public Think of the naivete of 
the suggestion that if men are allowed 
to fix the price at $1 there is danger of 
them attempting to fix it at fSO and 
thus establish an odious mon^olyl The 
existence of natural checks was not sus- 
pected by the court That strikers can 
never enforce Unreasonable and extrava- 
gant demands the court did not stop to 



One more decision to indicate the ideas 
which were current in the early days 
with regard to unionism. In 183S ijevr 
York tailors struck for an increase in 
wages. 'They resorted to intimidation 
and were tried for conspiracy. The 
judgment did not dwell on the intimida- 
tion, but on the fact of combination. He 
impressed on the minds of the jury that 
the issue was not to be regarded as a 
mere struggle between master and em- 
ploye, but as something upon which the 
harmony of the whole community de- 
pended. "Let these unions only arise 
front time to time," said the judge, "and 
they will at last extend to every trade 
in the city, and there will be as many 
governments as there are societies." And 
he further declared that there was ab- 
solutely no necessity for unions. In this 
country combinations were not necessary, 
in the judge's view, for the protection of 
mechanics. They were all of foreign 
origin and out of accord with our insti- 
tutions and national character. — Inter- 
natotial Garment Cutters' Jottmal. 

A PITIFUL TALE. 

The next time you put on a c(41ar 
remember that it was made not only out 
of linen thread and starch alone, but also 
with the sweat of girls and old women 
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of l^rc^, who are the most abject slaves 
in the vrorld. 

There could not be any worse slavery 
than theirs because of the limit of 
human endurance. And }K)ur collar un- 
doubtedly was made by these slaves in 
Tray, for 80.& of the millions of collars 
manufactured each year in the United 
States are made in the collar factories 
hert 

Many of the wage slaves in Troy work 
as much as 60 hours a week. In about 
SO per cent of the sordid homes there 
are high speed sewing machines which 
rumble long into the morning hours. 

Nearly everybody in Troy is connected 
with the collar and shirt-making industry. 
There are 2S,000 wage slaves in the city, 
and the Chamber of Commerce states 
that 68 per cent, of them are employed 
in the collar factories. The Chamber of 
Commerce boasts that "Troy Collars the 
World." Troy also collars the frail girls 
and women who make the collars, but in 
a different sense of the word. 

In the starching room it is so hot in 
the summer time that it is a matter of 
frequent occurrence for girls and women 
to faint Some are hauled away like so 
many sa£ks of flour, while it is said that 
during the middle of the summer so 
many workers collapse that they are per- 
mitted to remain' unconscious on the 
floor until they slowly revive. Should 
some of them become seriously ill by 
their experience, it makes little difference 
to the factory barons. There are plenty 
of other slaves to take their places. 

Some of the machines, operated by 
women who are as much machines as 
the arrangements of metal before them. 
make 4,300 button holes daily. Some of 
the girls, in a semmingly impossible man- 
ner, are made to operate two machines, 
and make about 8,000 button holes daily. 

And besides their long hours of toil, 
these victims of the capitalistic systems 
are fined for everything imaginable. If 
they are a minute late for work in the 
morning, they are "docked" part of their 



day's earnings. Should they be late very 
often they are locked out. This is what 
they call "discipline." Every collar and 
shirt made is carefully inspected. Should 
there be even the slightest imperfection, 
the girl responsible is fined. Talking is 
strictly against the rules and punishable 
by big tines. There are numerous other 
"offenses" which are considered good 
excuses for reducing the earnings of the 
workers. 

Mrs. N. P, Skully, general organizer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
who is trying to organize the collar fac- 
tory slaves, says the average earnings of 
the girls is between $10 and $12 a week. 
But they do not make even this all the 
year around. As it is more profitable for 
the owners to operate their factories at 
full speed and make artificial "rush sea- 
sons," work is not evenly distributed, and 
for about six months of the year the 
girls work only half time. 

About a year ago some of the men 
workers, who constitute a small mapority 
in the collar factories, organized. They 
are now receiving from $25 to $30 a 
week, while formerly they got only $12 
to $14. 



WOE OF EUROPE— WASTE OF LABOR 



Those nations that have not been 
drawn info the European horror can only 
vaguely imagine the stupendous destruc- 
tion and waste, the well-nigh inconceiv- 
able pain anfi suffering. The world of 
peace and art has been transformed into 
a world of slaughter and strife. Armies 
of millions face armies of equal strength, 
seeking for an advantage to take the 
lives of fellow-beings. Millions have 
already given their lives in this war; 
probably many more will go out in the 
grim clash of battle or be lost in the 
depths of the sea. 

Those who have gone to the great 
beyond leave upon the living this mis- 
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sion and responsibility — to see to it that 
it ahal] never happen again. If out of 
the war horror there shall come greater 
reverence for life and human welfare, 
together with an opportunity for the 
people to rule, the war will not have been 
in vain or altogether hateful. But that 
achievement must depend altogether upon 
the intelligent asservativeness of the 
people. 

Those primarily interested in estab- 
lishing democracy everywhere are the 
working people who constitute go large a 
pan of the population of every country, 
and who have not yet secured represen- 
tation in international relations, aye, or 
even in their own national government; 
who have inadequate representation for 
their interests and ideals. 

The workers have a close earth grip; 
they deal with concrete problems and 
primary interests; they live in the daily 
struggle tor existence, not above it. Con- 
sequently their viewpoint is very differ- 
ent from that of professional diplomats 
and politicians who govern the majority 
if not all of the countries. John Gals- 
worthy describes the probable effect of 
democratizing international relations 
thus: 

"If proof be needed that the prevalence 
of democracy will end aggression among 
, nations that belong to the same stage of 
development, secure the rights of small 
peoples, foster justice and humaneness in 
man— let the history of this last century 
and a half be well and not superficially 
examined and let the human probabili- 
ties be weighed. Which is the more likely 
to advocate wars of aggression? They 
who by age, position, wealth, are secure 
against the daily pressure of life, they 
who have passed their time out of touch 
with the strugfgle for existence, in an 
atmosphere of dreams, ambitions and 
power over other men, or they who every 
hour are reminded how hard life is, even 
at its most prosperous moments; who 
have nothing to gain by war, and all. 
even life, to lose; who by virtue of their 



own stru^les have a deep knowledge of 
the struggles of their fellow creatures an 
instructive repugnance to making those 
struggles harder, who have heard little 
and dreamed less of those so-called 
'national interests,' that are so often 
mere chimeras ; who love, no doubt, in 
their inarticulate way, the country where 
they were bom and the modes of life 
and thought to which they are accus- 
tomed, but know of no traditional and 
artificial reasons why the men of other 
countries should not be allowed to love 
their own lands and modes of thought 
and life in equal peace and security?" 
"~It"is because democracy and principles 
of human welfare will only come through 
the efforts of the workers that the 
American labor movement has mani- 
fested such deep concern that the work- 
ers of all countries shall have a voice in 
determining treaties at the close of the 
war. The spirit and the provisions of 
the peace treaties will have an incalcula- 
ble influence upon the nature and the 
degree of world progress for years to 

It is useless to expect treaty provisions 
which place human interests paramount, 
unless an element that has reverence for 
human welfare is injected into the peace 
council. Conventional diplomats have 
ever forgotten the masses who fought 
the war and have formulated treaties for 
the benefit of those who profit from ex- 
ploitation. 

After the American Federation of 
Labor's first proposition was formally 
rejected by the British trade union move- 
ment and had been declared impracticable 
by the leader of the German labor move- 
ment is was necessarily abandoned. But 
it is unthinkable that the world's workers 
shall fail to take advantage of so great 
an opportunity. The Baltimore conven- 
tion; that the labor movements of all 
countries that shall participate in the 
World Peace Congress to determine 
terms and conditions of peace at the close 
of this terrible war, urge upon their 
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us. Now that thcjr are away, we will 
fight for those things gained, as hard as 
our brothers are lighting for the world's 
liberties on the field of international con- 
flict We will not have our brothers 
come home with victory perched on their 
brows, and find that we have been 
recreant in our duties at home, and lost 
those things which together we battled 
for and won. The charter is ours — ours 
to keep and cherish, and to improve upon 
when necessity demands. These things 
can only be done through the mainte- 
nance of our trade unions. As vigilance 
is the price of liberty, so it is with our 
union ; we must keep the deck watch. 
The submarine influence of selfish greed 
is ever sailing around our ship of state, 
hoping to find a vulnerable point of 
attack for the launching of their torpedo 
by which they may destroy that bulwark 
of protection that has been built up and 
made to adhere by a mortar mixed with 
the tears of adversity and the sweated 
blood-drops from the hands of infant 
toil. The ship we must not give up, even 
if ha)f our brothers are away. We must 
fight a good fight and keep the lamps of 
progress brilliantly burning, lending , 
cheer to our returning heroes when the 
battles for a world's democracy shall 
have been won. 



HOT SO YOU CAM MOTICE IT. 

While traveling on a train not long 
since, and seated just ahead of two gen- 
tlemen, evidently in a manufacturing 
line, who were discussing the war issues 
and their relation to business and labor, 
among the assertions made by one of the 
gentleman was this : "There is one thinj; 
certain this war will do for us, and that 

is, it will wipe out these d d labor 

unions that h^e been such a nuisance 
and a growing interference for some 
years back." The other gentleman said ; 
"I am afraid I cannot agree with you on 
that — my opinion is, that the labor unions 
will come out of this thing stronger than 



they ever were. Upon what do you 
base your opinion?" In reply the first 
gentleman said: "Well, the first thing 
we will do is to tear down some of the 
laws they have had enacted for thdr 
own protection and our detriment, some 
of this child labor law, some of this 
short-hour legislation for women, and 
the over-time that these labor agitators 
are pushing so that they may hold their 
fat jobs." "1 must differ with you in 
your summing up of that situation. The 
framing up in Washington and the ex- 
perience of the British and French gov- 
ernments indicate, to my mind, that our 
government is going to lean no little 
weight of dependence on, and co-opera- 
tion with, the labor unions, and I think 
you will find that any attempt on the part 
of employing interests to induce State 
or National legislatures to suspend labor 
protective laws now in force will be 
frowned upon and discouraged by <^cial 
Washington ; and Washington will have 
the support of public opinion. So I think 
the best thing we can do is to go along 
with the popular will at this time, as 
Washington does not want any embar- 
rassment while their attention is directed 
to this European conflict." 

This is a sample of what is uppermost 
in the minds of some of the Industrial 
Captains. They would, if they could, 
seize upon a season of distraction to give 
Labor a solar plexus blow, and at a 
moment of trial, attempt to submarine 
protective laws that have taken years of 
effort and though^ to educate public 
opinion to see from a human point of 
view and have moulded into law. 

Those of the interests who attempt 
anything like that will find eyes other 
than their own, and brains with concep' 
tion will divine the attempt, and opposi- 
tion of no mean character will be aroused 
and ready to meet the intended blow. 

The hope of some of the employers 
here is evidently similar to that of the 
employers in England during the early 
days of the war, when all effort was 
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genius Kmed what part it raust play in 
war. Takit^ office, he found that but 
one-fifth of the lathes were worked at 
night. In two weeks no one of them 
ever stopped except for repairs. 

"With the change came a new British 
attitude toward labor, an understanding 
lacldngr before. The change has paid. 
For the past year England has been 
' averaging $3,000,000 a day on munitions 
alone. Before labor was taken into part- 
nership such an output was not possible. 
The increase of sheUs has spelled the 
difference between former costly assaults 
starved for lack of food for the guns 
and the recent successes on the Western 
front 

"When Lloyd George was required in 
the Premiership, Arthur Henderson, a 
labor man, was given a place in the inner 
council. , 

"Albert Thomas, a leader of French 
labor forces, sits in Ribot's Cabinet as 
Minister of Manufactures, a position 
which includes oversight of munitions 
and transportation. France has selected 
Thomas to go to Russia because of his 
understanding of the most important 
Russian party, the party of the workers. 

"It was Russian labor acting with 
Russian soldiers that brought about the 
revolution. In the new Russia the bur- 
den of organization must fall upon the 
men who feed the battle front and those 
who fight upon it 

"Hindenburg makes appeals to German 
labor. Bethmann-Hotlweg shows great 
respect for its representatives. The 
mighty strength of Germany is largely 
the strength of the men and women 
behind the munitions machines in Ger- 
man shops and factories. 

"America's measure of participation in 
the war will be largely affected by 
American labor. How quickly the selec- 
tive army can bear the flag to France 
depends upon the shipwrights building 
hulls of steel and wood or repairing 
seized liners, upon the workers filling the 



requirements of our armies in the fac- 
tories of the land. 

"Fortunately the miserable handling of 
the Mooney case in San Francisco is not 
characteristic of our attitude toward 
labor. The fact that our labor leaders 
have come forward to help with Russia, 
that they have gathered matters of capi- 
tal in conference at Washington to dis- 
cuss with the British Labor Conunisaion- 
ers.the workers' part in war, represaits 
the real position of America toward 
tabor and of labor toward America. 

The tremendous demands upon our 
workshops will bring their problems. As 
each appeata it must be met in a s(Hrtt 
of fairness, discussed as between friends, 
and settled so that it will stay settled 

"War far more than peace demands 
co-operation in industry. There must be 
no sides taken. All are engaged in a 
struggle against a foreign foe. America's 
treatment of its workers must carefully 
preserve the gains they have already won 
and must place no burdens upon them 
which military necessity does not abso- 
lutely demand." 



"LET ALL VOKKERS GET BEHIND 
LEVER BILL," IS STIRRING APPEAL 
OF PRESIDENT CONFERS. 

Washington, June 16. — President 
Gompers has called upon every trade 
union, central body, state federation of 
tabor, national and international organi- 
zation, and the individual members of 
organized labor to get behind the Lever 
food administration bill, which has been 
reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

This bill creates government control 
of necessities, prohibits hoarding and 
cornering products and illegitimate spec- 
ulation by stabilizing prices at the most 
effective point in the distributive chain. 

"Since the war wages have not kept 
pace with increasing costs of living," 
says President Gompers. "They have 
remained practically stationary, while 
prices have more than doubled. The only 
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or bettering the conditions of the mem- 
bers of inch organixations ; or carrying 
out their legitintate purpose* as Ireely as 
they could do if acting singly. 

"Section 2— No restraining order or 
injunction shall be granted by any court 
of this State, or any judge or judges 
thereof, in any case between an employer 
and employe, or between employers and 
employes, or between employes, or be- 
tween persons employed and persons 
seeking employment, involving, or grow- 
ing out of, a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment, unless neces- 
sary to prevent irreparable injury to 
property, or to a property right of the 
party making the application, for which 
injury there is no adequate remedy at 
law, and such property or property right 
must be described with particularity in 
the application, which must be in writing 
and sworn to by the applicant, or by his 
agent or attorney." 



Oakland, Cal., May 12.— "A blind 
confidence in sympathy and an indolent 
trust in State action must not supplant 



intelligent effort by the workers," declared 
Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary of the 
State Federation of Labor, in discussing 
minimum wage legislation before the 
State Conference of Social Agencies. 
The speaker showed that advocates of 
this plan have nothing new from the his- 
tory of England in the sixteenth century. 

"Organized labor," he said, "believes 
that the functions of trade unions wtU 
expand with the advance of democracy 
in industry and that they cannot be 
superseded by State action without immi- 
nent danger to civilization. 

"We all want a minimum or 'living 
wage' for every man and woman who 
toils, but we are not prepared to accept 
this kind of legislation as a solution of 
the labor prdilem. We feel certain if 
we accept the process of reasoning upon 
which this proposed legislation is based, 
it will be only a question of time until 
other far more objectionable laws «ill 
be advocated and placed upon the stat- 
utes. Thus the woriters' economic move- 
ment will be surrounded with numerous 
legislative restrictions which will not 
only interfere with all the normal func- 
tions of our organizations, but actually 
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That workers in basic industries are 
out of jobs one-fifth of the time? 

That there are forty-four families in 
the United States with incomes equal to 
100,000 workingmen? 

That industrial conditions are respon- 
sible for our biggest crime problems? 

That two per cent, of the people own 
60 per cent of the wealth and 65 per 
cent, own less than 5 per cent, of the 
wealth? 

That an array of facts gleaned from 
the report of the Federal Relations Com- 
mission in its two-year investigation 
should shame the citizenship of the 
United States, and cause every thought- 
ful man and woman in this country to 
tremble for the perpetuity of a nation 
wherein they exist? 



ESTABLISH POOK MAN'S COURT. 



Wilmington, Del., May 5.— A "poor 
man's court" will be established in this 
city under authority of a law passed by 
the last legislature. This court will have 
jurisdiction over non-criminal cases and 
damage cases ranging as high as $500. 
Matters of damages involving only a few 
dollars can be called at once, the difficulty 
be set forth in a statement to the judge, 
witnesses called, the hearing given and 
everything settled in at most 30 days. 
Heavy expenses of the trial and a huge 



fee to a lawyer are avoided. It is not 
necessary to have a jury, but one varying 
in size from three to five members may 
be called as in a referee's court 

Unlike the Supreme Court and Court 
of General Sessions, the "poor man's 
court" will be in session all the time ex- 
cept in July and August It may sit 
then. The judge will be one of the reg- 
ular State judges. 



It is assumed that labor is available 
only in connection with capital; that 
nobody labors unless somebody else, hav- 
ing capital somehow by the use of it 
induces him to labor. .... Now, 
there is no such relation between capital 
a,nd labor as assumed. Labor is prior 
to and independent of capital. Capital 
is only the fruit of labor, could never 
have existed if labor had not first ex- 
isted. — Abraham Lincoln, 

WANTEB : TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purchase bread only which befira 



THIS 



It ic the only weapon the bakery woikera 
have which aids them in securing living wages, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread whieh doM 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union knd perhaps 8CAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid the 
bakery workers in their struggle against the 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 
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At the trial it was shown that one of 
the miners had secured employment else- 
where and was arrested while on his way 
to work. The jury could not agree in 
this case and the trial was transferred to 
Madison at the request of the company, 
which claimed an impartial jury could 
not be secured at Clothier. 

Coal companies lobbied for an anti- 
strike law at the last session of the legis- 
lature, but were defeated by organized 
labor. The vagrancy law is used for the 
same purpose, white the companies loudly 
proclaim that "we must win this war that 
democracy may survive." 



LABOR'S FAIR SHARE. 

The "dignity of labor" sounds well 
from the rostrum, but the men and 
women who do the world's work and 
produce the world's wealth are rapidly 
learning that their dignity as well as 
their happiness depends upon their in- 
sistence on a more equitable distribution 
of the products of their toil. They have 
learned that the only way to secure any- 
thing like a fair division is by organized 
effort through banding together in 
unions for the raising of wages and the 
shortening of the hours of toil. Through 
such organized effort they have raised 
the standard of living for every worker. 



PRICES JUKP 2S0 PES CENT. 

Chicago, July li. — In its report to 
Judge Landis, the federal grand jury 
points out that canned tomatoes, in the 
spring of 1916, were sold through brok- 
ers for future delivery to wholesalers 
and jobbers at BO cents a dozen cans, 
while these same tomatoes are bdng sold 
today by wholesalers and jobbers to 
retailers for $2.25 and more. 

"Canners, wholesalers and jobbers 
have devised some means for insuring 
complete co-operation among themselves 
which results in keeping the canner from 
dealing directly with the consumer or the 
retailer," reads the finding of the jury. 



"If retailers attempt to resist the com- 
bination by purchasing directly from thi 
canner they find it difficult or impossible 
to do any further business with the 
wholesalers or jobbers as to othij' 
groceries. This situation compels the 
consumer to pay the expense of main- 
taining these middlemen who eixert the 
power that inheres in this system to 
extort unconscionable profits from con- 
sumers with no proportionate benefit to 
the farmers, canners and such retailers 
as are satisfied with a reasonable profit 
above the cost." 



L1NC*LN-S PROPHECY. 

"I see in the near future a crisis ap- 
proaching that unnerves me and causes 
me to tremble for the safety of my coun- 
try. As the result of war, corporations 
have been enthroned, and an era of cor- 
ruption in high places will follow, and 
the money power of the country wiU en- 
deavor to prolong its reign by working 
upon the prejudices of the people until 
all the wealth is aggregated in a few 
hands, and the republic is destroyed. I 
feel at this moment more anxiety for the 
safety of our country than ever before, 
even in the midst of war. God grant 
that my forebodings may be groundless. 

"Monarchy itself is something hinted 
at as a refuge from the power of the 
people. In my present position I could 
scarcely be justified were I to omit ti 
raise a warning voice against the ap- 
proach of returning despotism. It is not 
needed nor fitting here that a general 
argument should be made in favor of 
popular institutions, but there is one 
point with its connections not too hack- 
neyed as most others, to which I ask 
brief attention. 

"It is assumed that labor is available 
only in connection with capital, that no- 
body labors unless somebody else owning 
capital somehow by the use of it, induces 
him to labor. Labor is prior to and inde- 
pendent of capital. Capital is only the 
f mit of labor and could not have existed 
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if labor had not first existed. Labor is 
the superior of capital and deserves 
higher consideration. I bid the laboring 
people beware of surrendering the power 
which they possess, and which, if sur- 
rendered will surely be used to shut the 
door of advancement for "such as they, ~ 
and fix new disabilities and burdens 
upon them until all liberty is lost. 

"In the early days of our race, the 
Almighty said to the first of mankind, 
'In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread.' And since then, if we except the 
light and air of heaven, no good thing 
can be enjoyed without first having cost 
labor. And, inasmuch as most good 
things have been produced by labor, it 
follows that all such things by right 
belong to those whose labor has pro- 
duced them. But it has so happened in 
all ages of the world that some have 
labored and others have, without labor, 
enjoyed a large portion of the fruits. 
That is wrong and should not continue. 
To secure to each laborer the whole pro- 
duct of his labor, or nearly as much, is 
a worthy object of any government. 

"It seems strange that any man should 
dare to ask God's assistance in wringing 
bread from the sweat of other men's 
faces. 

"This country, with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who Inhabit it." — 
Abraham lAncaln, 1S61. 



THE MAN OF AGE. 



Wher 



age has stricken from a 
man his power of usefulness and activity 
there is demand for human sympathy. 
He may be the inmate of a home of 
luxury, or so placed that his bodily needs 
and the companionship of equals aiid 
friend^ may be all that is to be desired, 
still the old man whose life work has 
dosed and who must sit idly by and 
watch the sands in the hour glass run 
swiftly out is an object of profound con- 
sideration, and should be given the ven- 
eration that his position and past deserve, 



says Pittsburg Gazette-Times. Of all 
human beings, who, through advancing 
years of bodily affliction have reached 
the hmit of usefulness, man is the most 
pitiable. His has been lavish in its use. 
Unlike the woman or the child or the 
mentally and physically afflicted during 
life, he has been the world builder and 
the home maker. On his shoulders have 
rested the great tasks of life, the crea- 
tion of a home, the support of a family 
and the achievement of great things in 
business and society. To lay these things 
all aside at the behest of Time's beckon- 
ing finger and the approaching decay of 
mind and body is a tragic thing, however 
much we may glorify the peace and calm 
that is said to come in the sunset days of 
life . The old man is largely a stranger 
in a land made strange by the absence of 
many of those with whom he began the 
journey. 

The primary reason for the existence 
of a government is that every citizen 
shall be protected in his rights. It w 
this that distinguishes the state from 
other forms of human association. Its 
function is primarily protective. Upon 
this foundation rests all its special and 
peculiar prerogatives. Here is the reason 
for its authority, and this is limited by 
the reason for its existence. Society has 
manifold functions, but they may be 
normally left to individual and corporate 
enterprise within the state, which may 
be a complete and perfect "body politic'" 
without them, says Century Magazinir. 
On the other hand, these functions may 
be in part, and even to a great extent, 
taken over and performed by the state, 
but they are not necessary to its exist- 
ence. They do, however, modify its 
character. When the state, in addition 
to its protective function, assumes those 
of industry, transportation and com- 
merce, as the modern state sometimes 
does, it undergoes a radical transforma- 
tion. It itself then becomes a business 
corporation, a rival and a competitor in 
the world of trade. 
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HEADDUANTERf 
T»kUM WfTkirt' litHMliml UhIm, 



Louisville, Kv., July -16, 1917. 
To the Officers and Members of Local 



Louisville, Kv., July 16, 1917. 
To Members at Large of the Tobacco 
Worker/ International Union: 
Gkeeting — The International Executive 
Board has levied a 2Sc International 
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PROTECTS CHILDREN. 



Haw Twl'i Haw Labor Law PraridM For 
Battar Edncatku. 



The Wellingto 
State child labor 



law, the New York 
tatutc, which went into 



effect Feb. 1, provides that children must 
remain in school until they are fifteen 
before they can receive permits to work. 
Only those children can go to .work 
before they are fifteen who are gradu- 
ates of elementary schools. It is believed 
that the number of children leaving 
school will be materially decreased under 
the new law. 

The Wellington law imposes upon the 
State Industrial Commission the duty of 
supervising the issuing of work permits 
to children by the health officers. 

George A. Hall, secretary of the New 
York Child Labor Committee, said "The 
members of the committee are much 
gratified at the advance in the standards 
of child protection which are accom- 
plished through the Wellington law. It 
should be clearly understood that the law 
does not affect the 50,000 children of the 
State who have been legally certified t3 
go to work during the last year. Not a 
single child will be taken out of a factory 
or store as a result of the new law. It 
affects only the children who will seek 
work permits from now on." 



and the one in Minnesota to repeal the 
law altogether. In California, Indiana 
and Minnesota it is proposed to reduce 
waiting time to one week ; in another bill 
in Minnesota and in Massachusetts and 
New York, to abolish it altogether. 
Amendments offered in Illinois and Mas- 
sachusetts would permit the commuta- 
tion of weekly payments in a lump sum. 
Other bills propose to increase the pro- 



IN AID OF LABOR. 

Billi Before VariiiiK Stata L<|ialatiirca 
AUectinf WDrkinlmen. 

Of bills affecting labor those concern- 
ing workmen's compensation are in the 
majority. States in which compensation 
laws may be passed for the first time are 
Delaware, Missouri, North Carolina. 
North and South Dnkola and Utah. Bills 
to amend existing laws range from those 
in New York to extend the law to all 
employes and to increase weekly pay- 
ments to 100 per cent of wages, to the 
Indiana bill to exempt train employes 
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be would get good wages if there never 
wu a niuon in exiitence. And he can- 
not see what the officers are doing with 
all the money. 

The uniod man is a very different per- 
soa He attends his meetings regularly, 
takes part in the debate that is in the 
interest of the union, never permits 
himself to be suspended, always ready 

t 



Morning always comes. 

Don't be down-hearted. Set your 
alarm, and get up and greet it with a 
smile. — Terrt Haute Union. 

TEGETULt SOAF. 

Nature evidently intended man to be 
cleanly, ^nks C F. Saunders, writing 
in the American Botanist, tor Xaaa be~ 
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THE UNION lUH. 

The union member who performs his 
whole duty to his union will be too busy 
to spend much time in criticising others. 

The good union tnan will not furnish 
employment to noa-nnioaiita or bust- 
ness to unfair employes, but will de- 
mand union label articles in return for 
his wages as they are spent to provide 
for the needs of himself and family. 



the bank account that sustained them. 
American labor under the successive at- 
tacks it has been subjected to since the 
war began has maintained the same 
standards of sincerity and honor of 
which it gave countless proofs before 
Germany discovered the deptlis of infa- 
my to which a government can sink. — 
Nno York Sun. 

WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 
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such persons they would be of no value kind. The government that he wrecked 

to the workers. It is, therefore, unlikely his life for csnnot support him since he 

the unions will change their course to gave his all with the exception of his 

suit them. life for the protection of the institutions 

I™'™""™. ■ g under his government, including the 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in a wealth accumulated. Why, then, should 

report states that an average advance wealth so strenuously object to a taxa- 

of 56 per cent in foodstuffs has occurred tion to set his soldier brother and com- 

since the war began. The report fur- panion protector up in a new start in 
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may be thought an infraction of some 
kind may have occurred. The Local 
Office of each branch of this estimable 
institution is to have a card index record 
of all employes of each employer affili- 
ated with the local branch, these in turn 
are copied and sent to the headquarters 
of evefy other branch for reference 
should an employe leave one place and 
go to another he will find his record 
ahead of him and no job is the word 
when he applies. 

This institution will take up the fight 
for the unorganized as against the or- 
ganized movement wherever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, and foster dis- 
' crimination against the organized and 
sow dissension whenever possible, and 
to further persecution and prosecution 
by fines or other monetary loss ; perse- 
cution within the organized movement 
and securing of heavy fines of some one 
who is too strong for open attacli ; in 
fact, anything that will cause a disinte- 
gration or destruction of a Union is as- 
sigend as a purpose to an end — destruc- 

What a beautiful program for a busi- 
ness man to subscribe to — the one who 
does it must surely have a soul and a 
heart as big as a boiled fish egg and 
about as fertile and ambitious. 

When a Labor convention comes 
along manufacturers or employers are 
told that for a consideration they will 
be sent daily the secret proceedings of a 
most dangerous Union. The employer 
falls for this bunch, when he might— 
were his ignorance not so dense — find 
that the copies he receives are secured 
without cost from the floor of the cmi- 
vention and he is being grafted to the 
tune of so much. 

Organized Labor is not a secret insti- 
ttition ; it does its work in the open, with 
the light of day shining all over it, and 
no magnifying glasses are needed to 
read its acts. 
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ing questions: 

Listen ! When 
I don't know. 

Who are your i 
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How much are 
I don't know. 

Are your dues 
don't know. 
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THE WAT WE DO THINGS. 



We walk into our meals. 


We run intc 


debt. 


We rush in 


o print. 


We step inb 


practice. 


We fly into 


pas»on. 


We jurajp in 


o fight. 


We dive in 


o a book. 


We wade ir 


to an adversary 


We sink in 


o a slumber. 


We leap in 


o notoriety. 


• We break i 


to society. 


We stumble 


into acquaintanc 


We glide in 


to intimacy. 


We tall int 


love. 


We precipitate ourselves in 


lock.— Li/f. 





Motes and Comment has sought in 
vain for an announcement which would 
defend the" Industrial Workers of the 
World by the men responsible for their 
bein^ in the United States, Big inter- 
ests have been of the opinion that 



Americanized workmen and native-born 
workmen were too independent and in- 
clined to insist upon a square deal ; 
hence the necessity for more and more 
foreign workers to take their places. 
When those workers, who owe allegi- 
ance to no country and to no govern- 
ment go on a rampage those responsible 
for their presence call upon the govern- 
ment to save them from their own 
short-sightedness, and avariciousness. 
Organized labor teaches good citiien* 
ship; big interests foster the industrial 
workers' viewpoint ; organized labor as- 
sumes responsibility, while the unorgan- 
ized worker is a free lance and assumes 
\ to do big interests' behests until such 
time as he decides that after working 
all week he is in the company's debt, 
when he turns on the vipers 'who in- 
duced him to come to these shores. 
Granting right working conditions is not 
conducive to making I. W. W.'s. — The 
Chronicle. 



Named Shoes are frequently made in Non'Union Factories 

Do Not Buy Any Shoe 

No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and readable im- 
pression of this Union Stamp, 

All Shoes imtkout the Union Stamp are 
always Non-Union. 




JOHN F. TOBIN 
President 

CHAS. I,. BAINE 
Sei^y- Treas. 



Do not accept any excuse for absence of 
the Union Stamp. 

Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union 

246 StTHHER Strbbt boston, MASS. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 8.— The editor 
of the Locomotive Engineers' Journal 
views the attempt of many employers to 
exploit women workers as degradation 
of females and gives expression to his 
disapproval as follows : 

"In England and France it seems to 
have been necessary to find substitutes 
for men, doing men's work, but we 
understand that there the labor organi- 
zations took the matter in hand, and 
demanded that women get men's wages 
for like service, and that the government 
conceded the justice of the demand, and 
the two influences combined, secured an 
agreement with the employing class to 
carry out this principle, and to agree that 
on the return of the men succeeded, if 
they were in condition to render service, 
they should have their former places in 
place of the women hired on the war 
emergency. 

"That change has already begun in this 
country, and while men are being con- 
scripted, comparatively few places are 
vacated, but women are being employed 
beyond any need, and at work entirely 
out of harmony with womanhood, away 
from either sanitary or moral surround- 
ings, and in too many places for the pur- 
pose of lowering wages, which takes 
with it the exploitation of women and 
the degradation of the working class. 

"We have food control, coal control, 
control of the conduct of conscripts 
before they are enrolled, etc., but labor 
is left to look out for its own needs — 
a very difficult problem. Men well or- 
ganized can do fairly well in looking 
after their own interests, but the sub- 
stitution of unorganized women with 
lowered wages and extended hours is a 
menace to the interests of both, as it is 
of public welfare, and it seems to call 
for a concerted movement on the part of 
all who serve, and are interested in a 
common welfare, to try to arouse a pub- 



that will demand that no 
excess profits shall come from the em- 
ployment of women, that the wage scale 
and hours of service be held as law 
governing all employers who employ 
women, or men, as substitutes for men 
conscripted for a common defense of the' 
country. 

"Equal pay for equal service, regard- 
less of sex or nationality, will greatly 
lessen the demand for substitutes, and 
assist in maintaining a decent living and 
moral standard in the community. We 
cannot be too premature in bringing this 
subject to the attention of the public and 
all law-making bodies. Every contract 
that organized labor succeeds in making 
should have in it a clause, 'Like pay for 
. like service ;' then the opportunity to 
exploit labor, man or woman, would be 
eliminated." 



Indianapoub, Sept. 8.— Trade union- 
ism could not remain true to its princi- 
ples and stand aloof from the present 
world war, declared Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the A. F. of L., in a Labor 
day speech in this city. 

"Regardless of the first cause for the 
present world-wide field of carnage," he 
said, "the logic of events has compelled 
our country to nnsheath the sword in a 
contest that has since developed between 
forces that justify government based on 
the theory that rulers receive power 
from on high and government that 
acknowledges its dependence on the indi- 
vidual. 

"In this struggle organized labor has 
taken the only course it can take and 
remain true to its policy and its prin- 
ciples. It is no answer to say that we 
should favor peace and take no part in 
a struggle 3,000 miles away. We favor 
peace on the industrial tield, and yet our 
numbers in the State of Maine will rally 
to the support of attacked workers on 
the Pacific slope. 
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Ai.BAXY, N, v., Sept. 15. — Announce- 
ment has just been made by the officials 
of the International Hod Carriers and 
Common Laborers' Union that 36 new 
unions were added during the last 
quarter. 

Passaic, N. J,. Sept. 13.— Anticipating 
3 demand for more wages, the textile 
mills decided cm an advance to their em- 
ployes, numbering 1j,000. It is claimed 
that the increase will reach $1,000,000 
and becomes effective immediately. 

Kansas Citv, Mo., Sepi. IS.— The cfiy 
liremen have completed an organization 
and will apply to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for a charier. Nearly 
every fireman in the city's employ has 
signed the applkalion. 



Centrai.ia, Wash., Sept. 15.— An in- 
crease of pay of Z'/i cents an hour for 
the street car employes in the employ of 
the North Coast Power Company, which 
operates an inierurban line between Cen- 
tral ia and Chebalis, became efTeciive- 
Sepl ember 1. 



Wichita Falls, Kan., Sept. 15.— The 
Broom Makers' Union has signed up a 
scale with the employers which provides 
for an increase of 13 per cent. 

Oakland, Cal., Sept. 15.— Cement 
Workers' Union has put into force a 
new scale which calls for $4.50 a day, 
being an advance of 50 cents over the 
old rales. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Sept. 15.— A 
newr union has been formed here com- 
posed of waiters, waitresses and cooks, 
chartered by the International .'\lliance 
of Hotel and Restaurant Employes. 

Dallas Tex,, Sept. 13.- The Hod Car- 
riers and Common Laborers' Union of 
this city is putting in force a new scale 
which calls for SVA cents per hour for 
brick carriers and 35 cents for hod car- 
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Thfc 44-hour w. 
other improved conditit 
effect on September 1 in all machine 
shops, the result of demands made by 
the Machinists' Union, which includes 
practically all mechanics employed at 
that trade. 

New Orleans, La.. Sept. Ij. — Four 
hundred white and negro screwmen have 
asked for an advance of SO per cent. 
when the new contracts are signed with 
sievcdores and steamship agents. The 
present contract expires September 15, 
as does also the longshoremen. The 
latter have also asked for a 25 per cent, 
advance. 

WiNSiPEfi, Canada. Sept. 13.— The 
local branch of the International Photo 
Engravers' Union has succeeded in hav- 
ing every shop in the cily sign up its 
new agreement, which proi-ides for an 
increase in wages and better working 
conditions. AH the boys arc now vigor-, 
ously pushing the use of the union label. 

Tacoma. Wash., Sept. 15.— Announce- 
ment ■ is made that wage increases 
amounting to thousands of dollars daily 
were granted women workers by the 
action of the industrial welfare commis- 
sion. Possibly every other State indus- 
try, excepting lumber and shipbuilding 
plants, will be affected by the order. AIT 
industrial plants employing women will.' 
be compelled to pay increased wages. 
Plants in which the apprenticeship period 
is now six .months will have to pay full 
wages at the end of a three-months' 
period. Apprentices are to receive an 
of 33J^ per cent, in wages. 
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Dem-M, Cot., Sept. 13.— The Packing 
House -Employee' Union demanded an 
advance of five cents an hour. A con- 
ference resulted and the representatives 
of the company offered a raise of two 
and one -half cents, which was accepted. 
More than 1,000 employes are benetited. 

CoBOURG, Ontario, Sept, 15, — A new 
local of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, to be known as 
N'o. 1710, has been organized and in- 
cludes nearly all the available carpenters 
in the city. The contractors have signed 
up to pay 55 cents an hour, with time and 
a half for overtime and double pay for 
Sundays and holidays. 

Vancouver, B. C, Sept. 1.^.— With tlic 
completion of the organization campaign 
now in full force on Poplar Island, New 
Westminster and Coquitalam practically 
every shipyard in British Columbia will 
have beeu unionized. The engineers em- 
ployed in the shipyards are 100 per cent. 
organized and are actively assisting in 
the work of bringing the other employes 

London', Ontabio, Sept. 15.— The strike 
of the brass moulders in the Et^pire 
Brass Company's plant, which was 
caused by the discharge of female core- 
makers who were replaced by women 
workers at a far lower rate of wages, 
has ended in a victory for the union. 
The attempt of the company to take 
advantage of wartime conditions was a 
thinly concealed effort to assume the 
attitude that if it became necessary 
owing to 3 shortage of labor at any time 
it would not oppose the employment of 
women, if they were given equal pay 
■ with men for the amount of work turned 
out, but the management refused to con- 
sider the proposition, with the result that 
the shop was tied up effectively. The 
strike lasted four weeks and ended when 
(he company agreed to put men back on 
the work and lav off the women who 



Petejiboro, Ontario, Sept. 15.— As the 
result of the formation of a new union 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners the minimum wage has 
been increased from 40 to 50 cents an 
hour and working hours have been re- 
duced from ten to nine, and working 
conditions materially improved. 

Toronto, Canada, Sept. 15.— The 
board of conciliation having under con- 
sideration the dispute between the street 
car men's union and the' company over a 
demand for an advance of 10 cents an 
hour has rendered its decision. The 
finding grants the men six cents an hour 
increase and runs for two years, dating 
back to June IB. The rate fixed for 
motormen, conductors, motor and track 
repairmen is 30 cents for the first six 
months, 32 for the second six months, 
35 for the second year and 37 for the 
third and subsequent years. Adding the 
two cents previously secured makes a 
total advance inside of a year of nine 
cents per hour. 

New York, Sept. 15.— Prof. Rosweil 
C. MeCrea, of the economics department 
of Columbia University, in a paper filed 
in the matter of the application of 28 
electric companies for an increase in 
fares, declares that wages in the United 
States are certain to go higher. His 
conclusions, based (»i an investigation of 
conditions in l.flOO industries in New 
York Slate, are: 

1 — Street railway wages rather lower 
than in other enterprises requiring simi- 
lar skill. 

2 — A similar upward trend of wage 
costs in various fields of similar labor 
skill. 

3 — A fall in purchasing power of 
money wages as compared with the costs 
of subsistence, and 

4 — An indication of increased labor 
costs in the future. 

There is honor in beinii the owner nf a 
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Louisville, Ky. 
To Officers of all Central Bodies. Build- 
ing Trades Couiieils, and Local 
Unions affiliaied: 
GbEETinc — True patriotism, an expres- 
sion of love and defense of our country 
and ils Rag. brings us at this time to the 
consideration of our boys now going to 
the front. We, as trade unionists, have 
a peculiar understanding of the words 
"Going to the Front," with the right foot 
forward and our niind intent on making 

Your unicm is sending the most physi- 
cally fit, and the truest trade i 
the terrible conflict. As trade 
at home we must do our bit too, where 
we can, for the comfort of our boys in 
active service in and behind the trenches. 

You all have, of course, noticed that 
the agencies of the tobacco trust, and the 
United Cigar Stores are centralizing an 
effort to get thar non-union products 
into all the camps and having them sent 
abroad for the troops in active service. 

Among the activities is a patriotic ap- 
peal to the public for subscriptions to 
buy and send tobacco and cigarettes to 
our heroes of the Army and Navy. 

We cannot, and do not, question the 
patriotic motives of the appeals to the 
patriotic feelings of the public in gen- 
eral ; but it would be too much to expect 
any of the activities in this campaign on 
the part of the tobacco trust will have 
any trade union sentiment in them, and 
all the tobacco and cigarettes they may 
send will be made in their own non-union 
factories, none of it bearing the union 
label. 

We do not want our union boys to 
think their fellows back home have for- 
gotten them in their extremity and 
forced them while watching and fighting 
the enemy to use brands of tobacco and 
cigarettes that are not in accord with 
theiF trade union sentiments. 

We are, therefore, appealing to your 
patriotic and trade union sentiment when 
donating to the Army and Naval Patri- 



otic Tobacco Fund, to see that your good 
union-earned money is placed where 
goods bought for our Army and Navy 
boys will be spent for union labeled pro- 
ducts, instead of giving it into the hands 
of the tobacco trust interests. We ask 
you, therefore, when donations are made 
to the Army and Navy Tobacco Fund in 
cash, check or otherwise, to send it either 
to the American Federation of Labor 
Office in Washington, D. C, or to the 
QfRce of The Tobacco Workers' Inter- 
national Union, and we will forward it 
to the A. F, of L., and you can rest 
assured that all tobacco and cigarettes 
sent to our union members of the Naval 
and Land Forces will bear the union 
Label. 

We feel that you should be acquainted 
with this itituation and be given an op- 
portunity to e.\prcss your wishes in the 
premises. We know you will appreciate 
a situation that affords you assurance 
that the donations you feel able to give 
will be directed in accordance with your 
union sentiments. It is with this feeling 
in mind that we bring this matter to 
your attention by this letter. 

With kindest wishes for the continued 



ss, 1 a 



Fraternally yours. 
Tobacco Workers' 



A. McAndrew, Int. Prcs't. 



'NOTHER LABOR "SOLUTION." 

Seattle. Sept. 8.— On his way east 
from an Alaska summer vacation Judge 
Gary, head of the United States Steel 
Corporation (the truM), declared there 
will never be a final solution of labor 
problems until employers have the right 
to employ men indiscriminately to work 
"under whatever conditions they may 
agree upon." 

In Judge Gary's scheme, which is 
favored by every anti-unionist, organized 
labor will he cspecled to fold its tent and 
silently fade away. 
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ized and hoisted the flag of freedom, and 
have no intention of slipping back (o the 
dark-age methods, when slavery was the 
workers' lot when employed by such men 
as Judge Gary. The august head of the 
steel trust would better think along 
twentieth century litics when studying 
labor problems, instead of those of 
medieval days when the sun shone only 
oti the robber barons. 
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fraternity have rolled 
logs and boulders in the way of every 
State Workman's Compensation Law 
that has been introduced in the various 
States, trying in every way possible to 
prevent their passage, and when passed, 
they then tried to stab them to death, but 
defeat has been the lot of most of them. 
In this soldiers' insurance they see a 
danger, but tor patriotic reasons they 
will not attack the legislation in such a 
way that their real reasons and fears 
may become apparent. The real reason 
may be, that after the war, following the 
Government's example, there may be a 
loud call for a rate re-adjustnient, which 
may adversely affect big dividends. 



Our boys may soon be in the trenches 
and going over "Top" for a run over 
"So Man's Land," as the space between 
the opposing forces in the war zone is 
known. They will be far and away from 
the comforts of normal life, and during 
moments between acts their thoughts 
may turn to the scenes they have left 
behind, perhaps for a time, perhaps for 
all earthly time. During such times you 
know what a comfort it will be to reach 
down to a packet for the makings and a 
match and review some pleasing scenes 
of the past in curling wreaths of smoke. 
Not a few of these experiences will be 
by those who have carried union cards, 
and who have consistently followed the 
principle that is enjoined, which is that 
of purchasing union labeled products. In 
the hustle, bustle of troop movement 
these essentials cannot always be kept in 
mind. So to lill in this gap. arrange- 
ments are being made to supply our boys 
with union labeled tobacco and cigar- 
ettes as far as it is possible. Newspapers 
and other societies are energetically 
working tipon the Soldiers' Tobacco 
Fund, These are all based upon patriotic 
motives with thought only for the com- 
fort of some lonely soldier friend, going 
on the idea that a smoke is a smoke as 
long as it is tobacco. There is no blame 



to them for the idea, but solid comfort 
will come from the indulgence when 
harmony of sentiment is in association 
with the consumption. 

Every consumer of tobacco has his 
little pet desire that under normal condi- 
tions at home he surrenders himself to. 
We are desirous of making it possible 
for our Iwys to as nearly enjoy these pet 

We feel, dear reader, that you have a 
relative or a friend whose tinion princi- 
ples you know always dictated his pur- 
chase of tobacco and cigarettes, which 
were made under the conditions he, him- 
self, advocated. He bought, when at 
home, smokers' articles which always 
bore the Blue Label. We know it is your 
desire that one of his comforts may be 
that the folks at home have thought of 
him with his union principles in mind 
and have attempted to meet the desire by 
sending some of his pet brand to comfort 
his lonely vigils. 

To this end The Tobacco Workers' 
International Union is in arrangement 
with the American Federation of Labor 
in Washington, D, C, which body is in 
close touch with the War and Navy De- 
partments, whereby all packages can lie 
sent to the person designated, who is 
now, or may hereafter, go over seas to 
the battle front. 

With this end in view, we advise you 
that if you are making a donation for 
this purpose, to send it either to the office 
of The Tobacco Workers' International 
Union, or to the office of the American 
Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. If you are send-, 
ing the money to purchase the goods, 
send the name of the brands of goods 
which were your friend's favorites ; send 
also your friend's name and the Regi- 
ment and Company to which he belongs, 
and he will receive his favorite Union 
Labeled smoke or chew, as the case may 
be. Let us help you to help your friend 
to his utmost crumb of comfort. 

Enclosed with each package will be a 
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The ever watchful eye of anti-union 
employers have been turned upon the 
I. W. W. question. They know full well 
that the reeognited trade union move- 
ment has no association with or affinity 
for the I. W. W., but they use this 
present war crisis to take as many 
schrapnel shots as possible at the trade 
unions while using the I. W. W. as a 
camouflage to hide their real desires. Any 
port in a storm, anything that can be 
* done to discredit the trade unions is 
grasped at with a hasty stroke. 

However, it is only in the uninitiated 
minds that this kind of doctrine will find 
any fertility. The position taken by the 
trade unions as a whole, in its efforts to 
aid the government in every possible 
way, is known by the watch'ful hut open 
minds, and the efforts to discredit the 
labor movement on the part of the 
maliciously minded opponents will, like 
the chickens, come home to roost. 

These most unwarranted attacks upon 
our movement on the part of the rabid 
anti-union employers is a part of a long- 
headed scheme. They see that when 
negotiations for a peace truce are set on 
foot there will be an immediate stoppage 
of war supply production, millions of 
workers will be thrown out of employ- 
ment pending an about-face movement 
for a readjustment of production and 
distribution, and they know that if the 
trade union movement is too strongly 
entrenched they cannot be forced in 
serious and compromising positions, but 
will act as a balance pole, steadying con- 
ditions lending to gradual resumption iti 
industry, thus preventing a sudden and 
injurious fall from the top. with a bump, 
to the bottom where the man with capi- 
tal to tide him over can swim until the 
chaotic condition resulting resolves itself 
into an orderly condition again. It is the 
hope of the ant is to prevent the unions 
from fortifying themselves against an 
after -the-war confusion that they are 
busying themselves with obstruction 
methods. It is their hope that the 



unions will find themselves in such a 
condition that they cannot resist sweep- 
ing wage reductions when a condition of 
severe competition will take possession 
of the average industry. 

If we may judge our immediate after- 
tlie-war conditions by those same con- 
ditions recorded in history, it will be well 
for us to prepare ourselves for such 
eventualities. That there will be seri- 
ous times for many of us, for a time at 
least, few will deny. Now is the time to 
prepare ourselves for that period which 
will prevail while industry is readjusting 
itself in its return to normal condition. 
We must defeat the hopes and desires 
of our opponents, who are planning for 
the destruction of the forces that have 
compelled them to pay their employes a 
wage that they may live under the 
adopted American standards. Your 
union is the only instrument that can 
successfully stand between you and these 
destructive forces seeking to profit by 
the industrial misfortunes of the after- 
period. 



Council ot National Dafenta. 

Short hours, fair wages, and sanitary 
labor conaitions for foreign bom women 
in industry have been announced as the 
war-time demands of the government at 
Washington. In order to obtain maxi- 
mum output and at the same time safe- 
guard the health of the workers, federal 
authorities are prosecuting rigid investi- 
gations of factories, stores, and work- 
shops. Co-operation of managers and 
foremen is being sought in an effort to 
avoid those abuses of women in indus^ 
tries which prevailed throughout British, 
French, and Canadian munitions plants 
during I he war. 

Difficulties which have arisen due to 
the inability of the foreign women to 
understand orders are to be eliminated 
by widespread instruction in English. 
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Those workers who have fallen victims 
to unprotected machinery and fire, be- 
catise they could not grasp the meaning 
of printed and spoken warnings, will he 
taught English. Our factory has already 
reported a S per cetft. 'decrease in acci- 
dents among its foreign-born employes, 
as a consequence of English teaching. 

Ignorance of the labor laws, which has 
resulted in deception and exploitation by 



completely demonstrated its worth; 'ts 
economic value and its absolute neces- 
sity to the orderly conduct of business. 
"More than this," says the editor, 
"organized lalwr has proved its case lo 
the complete satisfaction of capital, and 
has taught capital that its fight against 
organization was the result of lack of 
foresight, a failure to recognize real eco- 
nomic conditions ; in fact, the result of 
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Farco. X. D., Sept. 15.— In 
ing on the result- of the recent Minne- 
apolis conference, the Couricr-Xczi's 

"The American alliance for labor and 
democracy in its declaration of principles 
adopted at the conclusion of the big con- 
ference in Minneapolis came out strong 
for a number of progressive war meas- 
ures, important among them being 'con- 
scription of wealth as well as of men." 
This is in direct line with the arguments 
which have been presented from time to 
time by the Coiiricr-Neji's and is only 
another indication that the campaign for 
an even distribution of the war burden 
is bearing fruit. 

"It is argued that when the men of the 
nation chosen under the selective con- 
scription plan of the government are 
taken to the front, they give 'all they 
have fo give — their lives. It is no- more 
than fair then, that the man who has 
been able to amass great riches in this 
country should give of what he has. his 
wealth, and the government should de- 
mand it if he is not willing to give of it 
freely. Many of the great fortunes in 
the United States have been the direct 
result of the war, and of these more than 
any other demands should be made. 

"The American alliance also has a 
number of other ideas in the declaration 
of principles, including heavy taxes on 
incomes, excess profits and land values. 
It declares for equal suffrage ahd insur- 
ance for sailors and soldiers and de- 
mands that the government take quick 
action wiih regard to speculative inter- 
ests which have taken the war as an 
excuse to enhance the prices of necessi- 



s appointed to ex- 
tend aid and encouragement to the new 
Russian republic and it is expected that 
they will go to Russia where they will 
be able to make an actual study of con- 
ditions and needs of the country. 



"All through the meeting in Minne- 
apolis was a strain of Ipyalty and in 
every utterance and action during the 
sessions there was indorsement of the 
government and an assurance of the 
loyalty of the laborers. It is only asked 
that thp man who works with his hands 
be given a fair deal." 



DENOUNCES CHILD LABOR. 

Habtfobd, Conn., Sept. 13.— Child la- 
bor on farms is being severely denounced 
by those who have been observing its 
results in this State. One of the strong- 
est opponents is Superintendent of Public 
Schools Thomas S. Weaver of this city. 
His condemnation is recorded in the fol- 
lowing language ; 

"Not a tenth or even a twentieth of 
the boys are fit for farm work, any way," 
he said. "They're just little kids. It's 
ridiculous to put them to that kind of 
work. Just now it's up to the State labor 
department. But when school open» we'll 
see to it that they return. We'll get them 
back if we have to send a man out to 
every tobacco farm." 



TO PROTECT STEEL PLANT. 

PiTTSBUHGH, Pa., Sept. 8.— The kaiser 
will get a warm reception if he attempts 
to capture the Carnegie Steel Company 
plants, now that employes have organ- 
ized two machine gun units. It is stated 
that "inside defense companies will be 
strengthened and new ones organized in 
all the plants of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
panies as rapidly as possible." 



"UNSKILLED IN A. F. OF L. 

DULUTH, Minn., Sept. 8.— This is the 
way the Labor World answers the I. W. 
W. charge that the American Federation 
of Labor is not interested in the so-called 
"unskilled" worker: 

"One union in Chicago, the building 
laborers, has more paid-up members than 
there are paid-up members of the I, W. 
W. throughout the country." 
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GRIT, NOT EMOTION, SWAYS 
ENGLAND, WHOSE UNION- 
ISTS ABE MOST ACTIVE. 

WASHiNcroN, Oct. 20.— "The 'sterling 
manhood' stuff don't go in England these 
days. If an army of 10,000 would march 
through the streets of London, there 
would be no cheering," said James Lord, 
president of the A. F. of L. mining de- 
partment, who has just returned from, his 
trip across the Atlantic as A. F. of L- 
fraternal delegate to the British trades 
union congress, which held its annual 
convention at Blackpool. John Golden, 
president of the United Textile Workers, 
was Lord's colleague. 

"One must visit England to appreciate 
the grimness of the British people," said 
the miners' official "You don't hear 
cheers — they seem out of place. Every 
family has lost a father, son or a brother. 
'My boy has gone under' is the calm, 
matter-of-fact way they inform you that 
A loved one has died on the Flanders line, 
in Africa, or Mesopotamia. There is no 
squealing. Grief has been replaced by a 
grit and a determination of each one to 
'see this thing through,' let the cost be 
what it may. 



"Organized workers over there have 
made some wonderful gains since the / 
war began and now it-is taken as a mat- 
ter of course when trade unionists are 
seen in what was formerly the sacred 
precincts of the liouse of lords. The term 
'my lord,' in many cases, has been re- 
placed by more familiar terms. The 
democratizing influence of Lord George 
has been a tremendous factor in this 
change. Another element is that poh- 
ticians realize they must possess some 
knowledge of political economy, and they 
are cultivating the acquaintance of trade 
unionists rather than be lost in the 
changing orders of today. 

"There are two large labor organiza- 
tions in England — the British trades 
union congress, with a membership of 
3,000,000. and the general federation of 
trades unions, with a membership of 
1,000,000. The latter was organized, 
primarily, as I understand, to collect 
funds to finance strikes, although it has 
naturally enlarged" this function. The 
congress, which Golden and \ attended 
as A. F. of L. fraternal delegates, treats 
with all phases of the labor question and 
is looked upon as labor's spokesman, but 
both organ iiatjons are regular. This 
situation contains strange contrasts to 
one who has not lived in the British Isles. 
The federation maintains international 
relations with the workers of other 
countries, and tinder its auspices was 
held the conference of workers' repre- 
sentatives of the allied countries one 
week after the Blackpool meeting of the 
congress. The American Federation of 
Labor appointed representatives to this 
gathering, while our movement annually 
sends fraternal delegates to the congress. 
. must not be considered 
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establish industrial justice in war pro- 
duction at. home. For workers are serv' 
ing the cause just as much as soldiers in 
the trenches — though not so conspicu- 
ously or with such hazard. 

The basis upon which our Republic 
should ask its workers to give service is 
adequate representation of all agencies 
determining government plans and meth- 
ods of carrying them into effect. 

Progress has been made toward this 
end but the workers do not feel that it 
has gone far enough to assure the toilers 
their rights. Just methods for insuring 
justice to workers are the only effective 
ifleans by which their united co-operation 
can be secured for the war and by which 
the menace of terrorism and industrial 
anarchy can be removed. 

The members of organized labor have - 
demonstrated their patriotism and their 
appreciation of the country's need, by 
their patieiKe and their service even 
under conditions which they could not 

On this day, dedicated to Labor, the 
thoughts of all workers may well be 
directed to this problem which involves 
both humanity and country. It is a prob- 
lem that is of fundamental importance 
in securing democracy and freedom the 
world over. The new world relations 
which L^bor hopes to create through the 
instrumentality of this war must bring 
freedom and humanity in the vital affairs 
of life the world over. 

Let every worker and every labor or- 
ganization on this day plan for the reali- 
zation of their greatest ideals by effective 
practical demonstration, and action. 

The clouds of war hover above us, 
the world of pain, suffering and travail 
clutch at our very heart strings, but 
beyond them and the sacrifices is a sun- 
beam of encouragement and hope; just 
a. glimmer of victory in the end; a 
glimpse of the sunbeam which will burst 
into a full noonday of glorious triumph, 
of peace with justice, freedom and dem- 
ocracy for all the peoples of the world. — 



A great many people are little con- 
cerned, if at all, under what conditions 
the men and women are employed who 
make the goods they wear or who assist 
in preparing foodstuffs for the consumer. 
And yet, it is but a short time since 
when many of the industrial strikes and 
troubles with which the body politic was 
afflicted were caused mainly by man's 
inhumanity to man, and the utter indif- 
ference of the purchasing public. 

As a result of these industrial upheav- 
als it was found absolutely necessary to 
issue what may be termed a "badge of 
distinction," or in other words a "label," 
which differentiated between articles of 
commerce being made under conditions 
in which, at least to some slight degree, 
the worker had a voice. It was by the 
issuance of this "badge of distinction" 
that present-day crusades in right living 
and greater sanitary precautions really 
had their beginning. 

Time is not so remote but that we can 
recall that in shop or factory employing 
fifty persons, two-thirds of the workers 
were sufferers from headaches, and a 
great deal of lost time occurred on 
account of sickness brought on primarily 
by poor sanitary surroundings and lack 
of, if any, ventilation. 

Many thousands of dollars have been 
spent in the several industrial stales in 
an effort to combat the tuberculosis evil. 
Sanitarians — that is, professional sanita- 
rians — come and go; and get what the 
workers have secured along these lines at 
an awful sacrifice. They have had to 
strike, sacrifice what little they may have 
saved for the proverbial rainy day, to the 
end that proper provision be made to 
remove deathly and deadly fumes, and 
dust arising in the manufacture of arti- 
cles of commerce. 
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HAT The Unions 
Are Dtmig ^ ^* 



Htrt. Cfttr* and EVergWhtre 



Owosso, Mich.— Ann Arbor railroad 
machinists have secured their first sched- 
ule and raised wages 2J4 cents an hour. 

Wilmington, Del.— A new local of 
blacksmiths and helpers has Jieen organ- 
ized by the international union of this 
craft. 

New Haven, Conn. — The Corset 
Workers' Union is conducting a vigorous 
organizing campaign among women em- 
ployed in this industry. 

PoBT AeTHUR, Tex.— Organized plumb- 
ers in Ihis city and in Beaumont have 
suspended work fo enforce a wage in- 
crease from $6 to $7 a day. 

St. Joseph, Mo.— Packing plants in 
this city are being organized following 
the successful strikes of butcher work- 
men in Kansas City and Omaha. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, Can- 
ada. — btriking employes of the Pacific 
Dredging Company have compromised 
wage demands and returned to work. 

DuLUTH, Minn. — The Farnum Bros.' 
Contracting Company has recognized or- 
ganized labor and signed a union shop 
agreement With the Carpenters' Union. 

RicifMOND, Va. — A reduction of one 
hour in the work day and wage increases 
of 7S cents a day since April 1 is the 
record of Painters' Union No. 1013. 

Memphis, Tenn. — The Printing Press- 
men's Union has signed a three-year ' 
agreement with employers. Wages are 
increased for journeymen and appren- 



Tacoma, Wash. — A few hours before 
the Laundry Workers' Union's strike call 
employers raised wages 10 per cent, and 
signed a one-year agreement. 

GuFFEv, Tex.— Oil workers in this 
vicinity — the oldest oil field in the state — 
have perfected a trade union and have 

voted to join the State Federation of 

Manchester, England. — Because of 
the helplessness of dual and seceding 
labor organizations, trade unionists refer 
to these institutions as "goose club" 



Pa, — Plasterers' Union 
has secured voluntary wage 
from 55 to 70 cents an hour. 
This union has jurisdiction over cement 
finishers, composition floor layers and 
asphalt workers. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Employes of the 
American Locomotive works favor the 
eight-hour day and a 35 per- cent, wage 
increase They realize that only through 
organization they will be successful, and 
are acting accordingly. 

Boston, Mass. — After arranging for a 
strike to enforce wage demands, Horse- 
shoers' Union No, 9S accepted a com- 
promise presented by the employers at 
the eleventh hour. Former rates of $28 
a week are increased $2. 

Dallas, Tex,— The Leather Workers' 
Union has won its strike against Padgitt 
Brothers, this firm agreeing to pay 50 
cents an hour, which is an increase of 
about 15 per cent,, on all private ^nd 
Government work, 

St. Louis, Ma — After stubborn oppo- 
sition the St, Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad has finally signed an eight -hour 
agreement with its federated shop men. 
Wage increases, which date back from 
July 16, amount over $45,000 a, year. 
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Louisville, Kv., Oct. 20, 1917. ning of either our fiscal or the calendar 

To the Officers and Members of Local year, according to the date when the 

Unions: amendment should be adopted. As our 

Greeting— Herewith find the result of fiscal year, July 1st, for lfll7 is past, the 
the vote recently taken by Local Unions amendment will therefore become «fFec- 
on the amendment proposed to Section tive January 1, 1918, which is the be^n- 
No. 40 of the Constitution, increasing the ning of our next calendar year. 
dues from 10 to 15 cents per week. The The membership is certainly to be con- 
total vote reterned was 1.871 — 878 in gratulated for this piece of progressive 
the affirmative; 792 in the negative, giv- legislation, as it is a step forward in 
ing a majority of 87 votes in favor of keeping abreast o£ the times. We are 
the amendment. now among the very few low due unions 

The following table shows the vote as in this country. All the strongest and 

reutrned by each Local Union: most progressive labor organizations 

Local No. For Against have changed from lower to higher due 

1 1 13 unions, and it is a peculiar fact that 



which has ' 
prejudice against high dues, and adopted 
a high due system, has marked a new era 
in its Hfe. From the time when the high 
due system has been established much 
greater progress has feeen made, and they 
have become a stronger factor for the 
protection of their best interests. 

Now that we have stepped from the 
old to the new, let lis also become more 
progressive and build up for ourselves a 
greater protection. We need it as much 
as those who have gone before us, and 
there is no reason on earth why we can- 
not reap the benefits of this new time in 
the Twentieth Century. So with our 
right shoulder to the wheel, let us all 
push with a good will. 

Fraternally yours, 

A. McAndrew, Int. Pres't. 



Seattle, Wash. — The trade union 

n serious danger. According 

a letter to a trade 

103 : No vote No vote union official in this city: 

lOB 10 43 "There are some things about the 

124 50 unions which are good and many other 

131 24 things which should not be tolerated in a 

138 No vote No vote civilized community for an instant. The 

idea of an ignorant laborer teUing his or 

Total 879 793 her employer how they should run their 

When the amendment was proposed, it business is getting to be somewhat of a 
carried a recommendation that if carried joke and will not be tolerated much 
it would become effective at the begin- longer." 
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that is not possible under other condi- 
tions. Many employers have not had the 
time or inclination to treat with labor 
under organized conditions, with a writ- 
ten agreement between them. They were 
unable to get over a long-timed and deep- 
seated prejudice that really had no foun- 
dation in fact, but had been built upon 
half-baked thecnies, absorbed and adopt- 
ed quite largely from hearsay, and it 
took the shock of necessity, resulting 
from a world's calamity, to effect a 
change of mind and attitude. The recog- 
nition of the government of the necessity 
of dealing with responsible heads, repre- 
senting labor employed in its ramified 
industrial works^ has, no doubt, not been ' 
without its effect in the premises, as 
when any conflict of opinion arose it 
could deal with some one who could 
speak with authority in the adjustment 
of the question at issue. We are all the 
better off for the arrival at an under- 
standing. 

One of the developments which labor 
in American industry can credit the Ger- 
man frightfulness for, is the opportunity 
presenting to the people the real causes 
for, the unrest and di satis faction that 
prevails in industry throughout the 

A majority of the people who are more 
or less interested in industry in an indi- 
rect sense, have no conception of the con- 
ditions effecting the workers who stand 
in front of the machine or swing the 
tools that shape the products for market. 
The workers employed in factories and 
other lines of industry were impersonal 
in relation to them ; they saw the laborer 
going to and coming from his labors, 
morning and evening; sat perhaps in the 
same seat in the street car with them as 
they went to and fro, but paid no heed to 
them. It never occurred to them to enter 
into conversation with them, or make any 
effort to learn their condition of employ- 
ment, their environments at home, or at 
work. It never crossed their mind that 



many, if not most of them, worked in the 
factories under a severe system of 
espionage, and that any attempt on their 
part to improve their working conditions 
was at once reported to the manager, who 
would immediately order their discharge. 
It has taken this world's crisis to show 
the causes of unrest and bring them to 
the surface and public view, where the 
purifying rays of light of the sun could 
kill out the cankerous condition that 
obtained. The organized unions have 
endeavored to do it. but only succeeded 
in a partial way. This great upheaval 
brought about a condition where labor 
did not have to submit to the impositions 
that had been in constant practice up to 
them. The spy system that has been so 
obnoxious to the workers has been for 
the momettt modified in its effect, at 
least ; old rutty conditions have been 
upset and the more sensible method of 
dealing with labor has for the time 
being, taken the place of the old ruthless 
system of enslaving the workers wher- 
ever possible; as one man put it, if we 
educate our working people too highly 
there will be few, if any, to do the v^ork 
in industry. This statement gives a por- 
trayal of the trend of thought that moved 
such an utterance. He was afraid that 
the light of intelligence too freely dis- 
pensed and absorbed by the workers 
would promote too much independence, 
fitting the workers with a knowledge 
saflieient to demand proper human treat- 
ment at the hands of the grinding em- 

During the period immediately after, ' 
and perhaps, for some years after the 
close of the war, this class of employer 
will not likely be in position to send to 
Southern Europe and bring over ship- 
loads of the poorer classes, totally igno- 
rant of the living standards in American 
industry, and force them into an indus- 
trial .slavery that made many of them 
curse the day they came here. An awak- 
ened intelligence in America, and non- 
drafts of ignorance from Europe, has 
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put a scare into some of our slave-driving bor in the United States is going ahead 

employers, causing the query, "What are more rapidly at present than at any other 

we to do for cheap labor after the war?" time in its history," writes Editor Mullen 

"Too much education will ruin our in the Labor Clarion. 

profits." "In truth it is making more progress 

There never was a time in the history in a single week now than it formerly 

of the world, when and where so many made in years, and this quiclc action is 
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was a machine that his owner had pur- 
chased it was even worth while t6 look 
out for his happiness, which meant a 
maximum of work. 

But the white slaves of Belgium belcmg 
lo nobody, not even themselves. Like 
fish in the sea they are to be taken 
wherever they can be caught. I£ they 
sicken or die, there is a gain to the 
German government, not a loss, for it is 
a distinct part of German state policy 
that this people shall be eliminated so 
that when the time comes to possess 
Belgium in fulfillment of the German 
stale's hopes, there will be no problem 
of Belgium population to complicate 

This is the power that we are fighting. 
This is a danger Jhat we must not ignore, 
or underestimate. If the Germans ever 
get the whip hand over the workers of 
America, what is good state policy in 
Belgium will be good state policy here. 
This is why we are asked to co-operate 
in all war measures, especially in the 
everyday, universal and vitally necessary 
measures of sharing our food supply 
with the peoples upon whose victory we 
rely to keep the German state in Europe. 



I a^e deadly weapons and they are 
aged in a dangerous business." 



STRIKEBREAKERS RIOT. 

San Francisco, Cal. — In a letter to 
the United Railroads, Chief of Police 
White charges employes of this corpora- 
tion with a "deliberate and concerted 
effort to provoke acts of violence." 

The United Railroads is attempting to 
break the strike of union car employes. 

Attorney Sheehan, representing the 
company, told Police Judge Oppenheim, 
in open court, that the company's strike- 
breakers would continue to carry clubs 
"upon the order of their superior 

The court refused to be bluffed and 
notified Sheehan that: "They will not 
continue to carry clubs. If they do they 
will be brought into this court and kept 
there. Those clubs in the hands of these 



INJUNCTION "LOGIC." 

LinxB Rock, Akk. — Labor's opposition 
to the injunction process is forcing courts 
to test their logic in defense of this writ 
Judge Martineau has made the latest 
contribution in his edict against the 
Cooks and Waiters' Union. He says : 

"Picketing and placards is a form of 
intimidation and coercion, and the only 
purpose members of the union can have 
in picketing in this particular case is not 
to benefit themselves directly, hut to 
injure the other man; to take from him 
the thing the public would naturally give 
him. The purpose of the placard is not 
to inform the customer that the place is 
unfair to union labor. It is to iriform 
the customer that if he goes in, he will be 
recognized as unfair to union labor and 
there is the implication that when the 

for entering the place picketed." 



WALL STREET AT OLD TRICKS. 

New York, October.— The New York 
World says, in a leading editorial : 

"Various reasons are given for the 
panic prices prevailing on the New York 
stock exchange, but whatever they may 
be, the fact remains that it is the one 
important institution in this country that 
is not standing squarely behind the 
United States in the war. 

"We are snuffing out a few little sedi- 
tious to reign -language newspapers whose 
evil influence as compared with that of 
the stock exchange amounts to nothing. 
That also may have to be suppressed." 

Washington, October. — "The subma- 
rine operations of Wall street raiders are 
giving the Govemir.ti.t more concern just 
now than the German submarines," says 
a special writer in a leading article pub- 
lished on the first page of the Washing- 
ton Ptnl. 
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LABOR LAWS states, KanaBs and Washington, where an 

WEATHER WAR STORM, eight-hour day was established in the 

New York, September 2.— Protective One additional state. Arizona, estab- 

standards for Ubor have been success- Hghej ^ minimum wage ($10 weekly for 

fuUy upheld against attempts to suspend women in stores and factories), making 

them during the war and substantia] 12 ;„ all; and two states, Illinois and 

gains have been made in new legisla- North Dakota, created commissions rto 

tion designed further to safeguard the investigate wages and other conditJons 
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sig:ned to break down labor standards." 
In this connection it is pointed out ; 

"Connecticut and New Hampshire gave 
their Governors power to suspend labor 
regulations on request of the Council of 
National Defense. Vermont also author- 
iied similar action by the Commissioner 
of Industries with the consent of the 
Governor, and Massachusetts established 
a board of five members to grant suspen- 
sions in individual cases" after a hearing. 



THE FOOD PLEDGE. 



To win the war, we need four things — 
Men, Money, Materials, Food. 

Our nation, when mobilized, should 
have for each JOO persons of the popula- 
tion, 2 fighting men, 10 bond buyers, and 
SO workers engaged on war equipment, 
from shells to ships, and steel to shoes, 
directly or indirectly. , 

In the big war task of saving part of 
this year's wheat, meat, fat and sugar to 
feed soldiers who are now fighting for 
us in France, and workers back in the 
French and British factories, we must 
mobilize, out of every 100 persons in the 
United Slates— 100 persons. 

Food saving is the most immediate 

It is the only 100 per cent, war service, 
seeking to enlist everybody. 
■ Men are being drafted for war. Money 
taxed. Materials, commandeered, but 
there is no compulsion in Food. 

This is a volunteer service. 

You sign the food pledge, or not, as 
you please. 

If you sign, it is wholly an affair of 

Somebody must watch you, of course, 
to see that you eat the wheatless meal 
every day, and the meatless meal, and 
clean up your plate, and go lightly on the 
butter, sugar and milk. 

Somebody is appointed to walch you— 
Yourself ! 



> The food pledge means more than food 
saving. It means national self 'discipline, 
a new sense of national honor, efficiency 
and economy in matters about which we 
have been selfish, wasteful, provincial. 

Long after the war has been won its 
good result^ will be evident in national 
character. 



IF YOU WERE BOSS. 

If you were the boss and a fellow like 
you 

Caroe in and requested a raise. 
If he did his work in the way that you do 

Would you speak of his toiling in 

Would the way that you tackle your task 
every day. 
Indifferent to profit or loss. 
By another from you win 



If you were the fellow that's boss. 

If you were the chief and a vacancy 

As vacancies frequently do, 
Do you think that you'd hasten to fill up 
the same 
With a youth that is very like youj' 
In his manner of working think you that 
you'd find 
Any trait that would cause you to 
gloat? 
Oh, if you were boss, are you sure you're 
the kind 
Of a fellow that you would promote? 

If you owned the business this morning 
instead 
Of working for people who do. 
Do you think you would trouble or bother 
your head 
About a young fellow like you? 
Take a look at yourself though it gives 

You may rally the next time you tire ; 
If you were the boss, would you say that 
you arc 
The kind of a fellow you'd hire? 
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TakMMWtrlMrt' iRtMwtlMd Uiilm, 

■mm M-ll-a2-U km. Han laBk tltf. 

LouisviLU, Kv., Oct 10, IBIT. 

To Ike Ogietri and Membtrs of Local 

Uniont: 

Gbectikg — As you will have seen by 

the Auditor's report, the ordinary income 

to the Sick and Death Benefit Fund is not 

supporting it. It is necessary then to sup- 



■mm KMt lrMH*w III* ■!«•. 

LouisviLU, Ky., Oct 10, 1917. 

To Members At Large of the Tobacfo 

Worker^ iKlemational Union: 

GRErriNG— I now inform you that 

owing to the exceptionally heavy demand 

for Sick Benefits and the high death rate, 

the Sick and Death Benefit Fund is now 
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not later than the above mentioned date, 
the 10th day of .November, 19J7. 
By order of the International Execu- 

Fraternally yours, 

A. McAndrew, Int. Pres'l. 
Assessment No. 11. 



Washinctok, Sept. 15.— Representa- 
tives of the Bisbee (Ariz.) "Loyalty" 
League breezed into the office of the 
American Federation of Labor this week 
to "explain the necessity" for deporting 
1,100 men from Bisbee to Columbus, 
N. M„ on July IS last. 

The delegation wanted to see Presi- 
dent Gompers, who was out of the city. 
The "patrioto" then called on Secretary 
Frank Morrison. 



When the visi 
mission, the trade 
He declared that 
would accept any 



announced their 
took the floor, 
law-abiding citizen 



that the American Federation of 
Labor was not in sympathy with the 
I. W. W,, but, that the violation of con- 
stitutional guaranlees and the unheard- 
of procedure in Bisbee was a shock to 
every believer in law and regularity. 
This, declared Morrison, was a principle 
separate and apart from the L W. W. 
excuse of the "IjDyally" League, for its 
drastic and illegal action, which denied 
men the law's protection, and which, 
together with anti-union employers, 
make the I. W. W. possible. 

The visitors quickly departed from 
this unsympathetic atmosphere and 
headed for the war department, where 
they are trying to interest government 
officials in maintaining top prices for 
copper. 

Phoenix. Am., Sept. 15,— Attorney 
Oetieral Jones is called upon by Melville 
E, Stone, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, to take action in the case 
of the Phelps- Dodge copper corporation 



taking charge of the telegraph offices at 
Douglas and Bisbee, this State, when 
1,100 miners were deported, last July, 
and stopping telegrams. 

"Wall street is indulging in as de- 
praved a campaign of duplicity and 
savagery as Captain Kidd or Captain 
Boy- Ed could have devised. 

"If the liberty loan should fail, it will 
be due to the conspirators, outwardly 
respectable and otherwise, who operate 
in and from Wall street. These men 
hnd it impossible to resist the temptation 
to obtain revenge for the tax legislation 
and at the same time rake in a few 
millions from the public by depreciating 
standard securities and then buying them 



"The public, having been robbed ii 
this fashion, cannot buy liberty bonds a 
freely as it would like to do." 



NEW INCOME TAX LAW 

INCLUDES WORKERS. 

Washington, October, — The war 
revenue law, passed by the last Congress, 
provides that unmarried workers whose 
wage is $1,000 a year, or $19.24 a week, 
must pay to the Government 2 per cent. 
This legislation was approved October 3. 
Under it Congress broadened the scope 
of the Federal income tax and made it 
applicable to very many people who up to 
this time have not been subject to the lax. 
The law provides that every unmarried 



individual whose i 



: for 



1917": 



from all 
to $1,000 or 
i individual 
to $3,000 or 
more must file a return not later than 
March 1, 1918. 

Parents are entitled to an additional 
exemption of $300 for each child depen- 
dent upon them. The tax is at different 
rates beginning with 2 per cent, on the 
income between $1,000 and $3,000 in the 
case of unmarried individuals, and be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000, in the case of 
married individuals and heads of fam- 
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TRUE UNIONISM. 



In Union There I» Strength! 



[The following is a clipping from the 
International Musician, and very aptly 
fits more than the members of the 
Musicians' Union. It is worth reading; 
it is thought-making to the one who is 
open to proper thoughts on the ethics of 
Unionism; It is commended to our 
readers* careful reading and digestion. — 
Ed.] 

• A beautiful apothegm isn't it? But 
how many of our good brothers, loyal 
and true, really practice unionism in its 
true form? .How many of us, aside 
from "getting the price" and "staying 
within the law,", ever give the subject a 
thought? A pitiful minority. If there is 
to be strength in unions there must first 
be unity. There must be co-operation, 
not only in our, own body, but among all 
bodies of Locals. This is true unionism ! 
The kind of unionism that shall com- 
mand the respect of capital. Capital is 
combining and capital will stick! And 
it's up to us to do the same. 

For example : How many of our mem- 
bers are wearing union-made wearing 



apparel, smoking union-made tobacco, 
eating union-made baked goods, etc? 
Still and. all it is by asking for and 
demanding union-made articles that we 
co-operate with our brothers and advance 
the cause in general. 

Pause and reflect. Do you realize what 
a tremendous power for good labor could 
wield did it but lay aside its personalities 
on election day and vote a straight ticket 
in support of a candidate who would 
give us a square deal after taking office ? 
Think it over. Think of the patronage 
which would be ours — not to appease us, 
but because we demanded it by right of 
power which lies in true brotherhood. 

No capitalist or boss likes unions. But 
they respect them. Why? Because, as 
far-seeing, deep-thinking men they realize 
that in combating us they are fighting 
the people. And after all is said and 
done it is the people who hold the final 
trump when it comes time to take the 
trick. One need but to look to Russia 
for the proof. 

I have found, the greatest enemy of 
true unionism to be class distinction. 
There are some of our own brothers, 
talented artists holding first chairs in 
well-paying organizations, who would 
hesitate to take the soiled hand of the 
driver of a coal cart and call him brother. 
Heaven forbid! What of our perfectly 
manicured fingers ! Yet these same men 
may be the means of winning a fight at 
some future date when we clash with the 
managers. Amusement places might 
operate without music but they'll not get 
very far without heat. Think it over my 
un-democratic brothers. 

Then, too, let us take a close approach- 
ing issue of our own. What if the man- 
agers organize and stick to fight us. It is 
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likely to develop into a long, hard fight, 
but we shall win. But how will we win? 
Through the families of good union men 
staying away from the theatres. It has 
been said and proven that corporations 
are soulless; but as hard as are their 
hearts thty possess a vulnerable spot so 
tender that the slightest touch sends a 
thrill of pain throughout their entire 
systems. And that spot is their pocket 
books. A theatrical manager's tender 
spot is his box office. And that is the 



spot — the pocketbook. And is this not an 
opportune time to make such a law? 

Then, when we are secure in out 
strength — even stronger than we now are 
— we must be careful not to lose sight of 
the fact that our employers have invested 
their money in more or less of a gamble 
to provide us with that employment. Live 
and let live, but with a more equal 
division of the profits. 

In the American Federation of Labor 
we have some great men with big brains 
and keen oersDectives. Men who will not 
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ILLINOIS RACE RIOTS 

BLAMED ON EMPLOYERS. 



East St, Louis, III., Nov. 3.— Will the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt charge the 
Federation of Catholic Societies with 
"offering an apology for the murder of 
the helpless?" 

This was his indictment of Samuel 
Gompers, when the president of the A. F. 
of L. said, in a New York speech, that 
the East St. Louis riots were caused by 
"the importation of cheap negro labor to 
compete with white labor." 

This latter view has been endorsed by 
the Federation of Catholic Societies at 
its convention of 400 delegates, who 
adopted this sizzling declaration : 

"The prosecution and punishment of 
the rioters is the treatment merely of the 
ulcer, not of the disease ; of the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of those who are 
less guilty than those who are responsi- 
ble for the wholesale importation of the 
negro. 

"The immediate and prime cause of 
these riots we charge against the con- 
scienceless and soulless corporations of 
East St. Louis who encouraged the 
wholesale importation of negro labor for 
the nefarious purpose of replacing white 
labor and who thereby caused a sudden, 
violent, unjust and oppressive change in 
the economic position of the white popu- 
lation of East St. Louis. 

"We charge that there is sufficient 
evidence to prove that certain industries 
in the city seeking to frustrate every 
legitimate effort of laboring men to 
organize for their own protection; that 
men have been discharged and black- 
listed for no other reason than that they 
asserted their right to unionize. We 
charge that the importation of the negro 
was intended primarily to combat labor 
organizations, and to reduce men to un- 
organized helplessness, and to the accept- 
ance of starvation wages. We charge 
that the cotton fields of the South were 
leased by Northern capital, which let them 



lie fallow, and thereby forced unemploy- 
ment on the negro and his migration 
northward, where he was used in the 
nefarious plot of replacing the white 



man. 



"We therefore condemn capitalistic in- 
dustries of the city as the prime and 
immediate cause of these riots." 



UNIONISTS CAN REFUSE 

NON-UNION SHOP WORK. 



Omaha, Nov. 3. — ^Judge Leslie, of the 
district court of this county, has smashed 
State Attorney General Reed's plan to 
"settle" labor disputes by the injunction 
process. 

Last spring members of the Business 
Men's Association locked out several or- 
ganized crafts and later refused to assist 
the State in mediating the disputes. In 
its report to the governor the State 
Board of Mediation blamed employers 
for the turmoil. 

Attorney General Reed started injunc- 
tion proceedings against both employer 
and employed and filed suit under a 
State law which prohibits combinations 
in restraint of trade. He charged union- 
ists and employers with a conspiracy in 
violation of the act. 

Judge Leslie ruled : v 

"There can be no question that the 
unions have the right to organize, or 
combine, for their protection and wel- 
fare. And their right to do things in 
furtherance of their aims, so far as they 
do not interfere with the rights of 
others, is clear. They may approach 
their employers with a request to employ 
only union men; they may approach 
non-union men with requests to join the 
union or to quit work. 

"Unions not directly involved in a 
strike may decline, if they so desire, to 
work on jobs held by them to be 'unfair,' 
and may approach non-union men with a 
request to leave the work or to join the 
union, so long as they use no violence. 
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nuke no Ihreati nor employ intimida- 
tion" 

The right of employera to protect their 
rights is equally strongly put in the 
decision, with the dear statement that a 
"lockout," calculated to harm men not 
involved in strikes or tending to force 
outside and disinterested persona to side 
with them against the unions, is conspi- 
racy in restraint of trade. 



Globe, Ariz., Nov. 3. — The president's 
special labor commission has adjusted 
the Globe-Miami copper strike, which 
started last July. The settlement includes 
the establishment of a workers' commit- 
tee for each mine, wholly independent of 
any influence exercised by the t^erators. 
The committee is to be composed exclu- 
sive)y of men working at each mine with 
the right of union members to have a 
union representative in the presentation 
of grievances. !n the event that this 
machinery fails to adjust differences, a 
United States arbitrator, acceptable to 
both parties, will determine any dis- 
puted questions. The settlement also in- 
cludes the employment of all strikers, 
except those guilty of seditious utter- 
ances against the United States and those 
who are members of any organization 
that does not recognize the obligation of 
a contract. In providing for re-employ- 
ment an important principle as intro- 
, duced, in that the district is treated as 
an industrial unit instead of the individ- 
ual mine. Re-employment is to be 
secured through a central employment 
committee for the district. 

While there were no deportations of 
workers in connection with this strike, 
every officer but one of the Globe Miners' 
Union was arrested on the charge of 
"rioting," because they were picketing on 



The commission has left for Clifton, 
this State, to adjust the copper strike in 
that district The trade unionists on this 
commission are John H. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, and E. P. Marsh, president of the 
Washington State Federation of Labor. 



ARUTRARY MILL OWNERS. 

Los Angeles, Cau, Nov. a.— The Ciii- 
xen, ofiicial paper of the local trade union 
movement, calls attention of daily news- 
papers to the fact that 600 L,os Angeles 
organized mill workers are on strike and 
that their employers have rejected recom- 
mendations by Federal and State medi- 

The Cilisen asks what would happen if 
the mill workers took this position. Also, 
would the local Merchants' and Manu- 
facturers' Association pass resolutions? 

The Federal mediator recommended a 
1214 per cent, wage increase and the 
gradual introduction of the eight-hour 

The Mill Owners' Association replied 
power to act as a body" 



that it "has 
on this matt' 

"But it is quite apparent the associa- 
tion," says The Citiien, "has authority to 
act as a body to prevent the payment of 
living wages, to hold on to the nine-hoar 
day and to perpetuate the miserable 
working conditions prevailing in Los 
Angeles." 



WAR BRINGS NEW ISSUE 

JoLiET, III., Nov. 3. — In what was 
probably the largest convention of a 
State Federation of Labor ever held, the 
800 delegates to the Illinois Federation 
of Labor convention made this declara- 
tion relative to the war: 

"Whatever may have been the original 
cause or causes to disturb the tranquility 
of the nations of the world, the predomi- 
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principles of democracy the world over. 
While it is true that there are some 
financial, commercial and industrial 
groups who are insincere in their patri- 
otic protestations of democracy it is 
equally true that the ideals of democracy 
proclaimed the world over, have devel- 
oped a new national concept which will 
become firmly established in the minds 
of men and as action follows thought, so 
this new concept of democracy will grow 
and grow until no power or force can 
prevent its full realization in all our 
human relations, political, financial, com- 
mercial, and industrial, the world over. 

"The workers of America are loyal 
and patriotic. The labor movement rec- 
ognizes that our people must uphold the 
honor and dignity of our government 
among the nations of the world and that 
in so doing, it must likewise safeguard 
and uphold the rights and general wel- 
fare of the workers of our country." 



UNIONIZATION IS REMEDY. 



San Francisco, Nov. 3. — In reviewing 
recent progress in the organization of 
State institution employes, the State 
Hospital Employes* Union says: 

"The employes of the State institutions 
have become greatly dissatisfied with the 
existing working conditions, principally 
the long hours and small amount of time 
off duty, and they have found that these 
conditions can only be improved through 
organization, as every attempt so far 
made to remedy these conditions has been 
unsuccessful. 

"It will be a matter of only a very 
'short time when all the State institution 
employes will have formed unions, as 
they now realize that conditions can only 
be improved through organization and 
affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor, the California State Federation 
of Labor and the various central labor 
councils of the State. 

"As all improvements in the working 
conditions of these employes must be 
secured by the order of the board of 



control or by action of the State legisla- 
ture, they will never engage in strikes or 
walkouts and they do not compose mili- 
tant organizations." 



NO UNIONISM FOR JOHN D. 



N^w York, Nov. 3. — John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., hastens to correct the story 
that, he has been negotiating with officers 
of the United Mine Workers to unionize 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 

In a letter to J. F. Welborn of the 
company, Mr. Rockefeller says he is 
"greatly interested in the welfare of the 
company and its employes," but — 

"I shall not at any time undertake to 
carry on negotiations of any kind affect- 
ing the interests of the corporation." 

Miners employed by the Rockefeller 
concern have shown their distrust of the 
Rockefeller "union" by joining the United 
Mine Workers. These workers say other 
men have made declarations similar to 
John D.'s, but later changed their minds. 



There are many "isms" advanced for 
the solution of the labor problem, the 
appellations of which, if not the sub- 
stance, are familiar to all localities, ex- 
cepting perhaps, along the outskirts of 
civilization and within the counting 
rooms of some large and very influential 
newspapers. When the advocates of each 
are inspired by the same noble purpose — 
the abolition of poverty, its criminal 
sequences, and the substitution of liberty, 
happiness, prosperity and health — yet 
there is no practical unanimity, no "get- 
togetherism" discernible from out the 
economic chaos. In fact, if the truth 
must be admitted, paradoxical as it may 
appear, each school looks upon the other 
as an enemy. While the end sought is 
the same, the means used and the princi- 
ples are widely divergent. 

One advocates the Karl Marxian idea — 
direction, control, an elaborate extension 
of state functions; another the Jeffer- 
sonian — less government, but yet govern- 
ment; while anotlier, the followers of 
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Proudhon and Josiah Warren, believes The baker on his loaves. 

purely and simply in the sovereignty of The w^immaker on his carriage. 

the individual, unfettered by statutes or The 6shemian on his can. 

judicial coercion. And each has its sub- The Tobacco Worker on his plug or 

ordinate coterie of unconscious support- package. 

ers — of owners of telegraph and rail- Each can demand the union product 

roads, municipalization, minor legislative of all. 

measures, freedom of land, etc. The dis- The product of the union mule-spinner 

cussion, so far as adherents count, pro- from the mammoth dry goods houses ; 

portionately, is yet in its infancy, and the linen and underwear from the haber- 
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of what was ever produced by an equal 
number of men when the men worked 
twelve or thirteen hours/" 

The Public Ledger is aware that labor 
will not rest until it secures the shorter 
work day. It says : 

Since the middle of the nineteenth 
century the workers have been demand- • 
ing it. The numerous strikes in the 
major industries might be easily com- 
posed if this cardinal demand were met. 
It is far better that the steel companies 
accept the principles of it, and that they 
aid the government in every possible way 
to bring about an orderly readjustment 
of their schedules to conform with eight- 
hour requirements. There will be annoy- 
ance and confusion. That must be put 
up with. Dissatisfied labor is capable of 
infinitely niore mischief than such a 
reformation of workday schedules, and 
once effected, the reformation will not, 
as a whole, restrict output. 



SOCUL INSURANCE 

NOT COMPENSATION. 



Cincinnati, Oct. -27. — The claim that 
there is no difference in the theories of 
worknfen's compensation and compulsory 
State social insurance is denied by John 
P. Frey, editor of the International 
Molders' Journal. 

"There is no analogy whatever," he 
writes, "between the compulsion of a 
workman's compensation act, which is an 
overhead charge on an industry, jand the 
workers' compulsory membership in a 
State sick insurance society, for the one 
is a charge transferred to the worker's 
product, and the other is a mandatory 
command by the State to those whom the 
State designates as wage-earners. 

"A wave favoring compulsory legisla- 
tion for this and that condition, which 
some one expects will benefit the people, 
is spreading over the country. 

"An increasing number of Americans, 
seemingly unacquainted with the funda- 
mental principles of democracy in human 



rights and liberties, upon which our insti- 
tutions are founded, are demanding com- 
pulsory this, and compulsory tl^at, for all 
of the social ills, imaginary and other- 
wise. 

*With more democracy and more free- 
dom of action on the part of those who 
are exploited under the present industrial 
system, there would be less opportunity 
for the social doctors who desire to have 
the government force their cure-all upon 
the wage earners. 

"There are quite a few well-meaning 
individuals, some of them occupying 
prominent executive positions in the in- 
dustries, who believe that wage earners 
should be happy and who, from the pro- 
found reservoirs of their knowledge of 
happiness determine just what kind of 
pleasure and happiness will do the Work- 
ers the most good, after which they pro- 
ceed to force their kind of happiness 
upon the worker, whether he wants it or 
not." 



PRESIDENT WILSON ON LABOR. 



If there is not a right on the part of 
the workingman to organize, then there 
ought not to be a right on. the part of 
capital to organize. It is the organization 
that makes capital strong, and it is not 
fair, from the legal point of view, to pre- 
vent the rest of the men dealing with 
capital from getting strength with organi- 
zation that only organization brings. 

I am for the laboring man. Justice 
must be done him or there can be no 
justice in this country. We must all be 
partner^s in the game of government and 
no one man must be allowed to play the 
part of a hog. 

The attitude of government toward 
labor lies at the heart of almost every- 
thing that concerns us as a nation. A 
nation may be said to consist of those 
who do its daily labor, and America has 
always boasted that she was the home of 
free labor, that all were welcome to come 
to her shores and partake of her un- 
bounded opportunities. 
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E. LEWIS EVANS .... Editob '°'<* '*"»' ^"^ =• eo«s"deratioii they wiU be 

RMMt H-IMl-U lr«4Ml« LM BiMoi *">* '*« s**^'^' proceedings of a most 

TBtSD uD liAiv Stikits, i.ouiBViLLK. KY, dangerous Union daily. The employer 

The pnUhlMr rMtrm the rifkt to reject er 'alls for this bunk, when he might know, 

rnoln ■dr.rtuiai citrKU m t mnj time. ^^^^ ^is ignorance not So dense, that the 

INTEMATIONAL EXEMTIVC BOAM. "P'", *"= '^'"J^ "^, "f"'"* '''*^' 

A«T»o-» MCA...I. Preddnrt ""* ''■°" ** ''*^'" "* '*'* Convention.. 

iO-ti-t»M iroqnsii Ufc Bl<)|., LaflUrinc, K*. and he is being grafted to the tune of so 

W. 1. Wauiir Firtt ViccPreddcnl „„^|, 

MM E FruiUin Sl Xidmiond. Vt ""^"■ 

J""" *JJ"i" "si. "ii'^o"i^ vtcejPTBddeni Organized Labor is not a secret insti- 

CiiAitu P. Ainni..' Third Vicv-Preddein tution. It does its work in the open with 
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IM Fore»t An., Himilcon. Out '" ""*■ 

*"*■ fffia NPiVhV' if'l."' ^!**'*'"'^«^ Despite all this watchful waiting, spy- 

t Ij«wi. Ev*iii ^'. . 'se^m^rj-TrtMurer '"8 and persecution, the Trade Unions 

W-tl-M-M Irataol. m, Bld|.. Uai»Tai., Kj. ^rt growing, simply becatise they are 

~~1 ~^ Open in their work, and their cause is a 

SEE THAT THIS LABEL 'm«^'o^ 

In reply mg to letters sent to them by 
Local' Unions and Central Bodies, who 
have written relative to their attitude 
recently assumed towards the Tobacco 
Workers' Union, the Ryan-Hampton To- 
bacco Qompany, of Louisville, is stating 

Is cm all Tobaccos you bay, whether t''^' '^"^ Tobacco Workers broke their 

PlDG. Package or Twist. None agreement in going out on strike, while 

genuinely Union without it. »" agreement was still in force. It is said 

, _ that all is fair in love and war. The 

j_. , , , Ryan- Hampton started a small war with 

(CvitOridL the Tobacco Workers, and they no doubt 

Did it ever occur to you that there is a 'he end. The facts of the caSe are, thai 

difference in the meaning of the words 't^e manager of the Ryan-Hampton Com- 

"the" and "our" when preceding the word P^^J offered the men a price on a new 

"Union?" Too many of us look upon style and weight piece of twist which was 

"our" Union as an inanimate thing that *'*^ '«" '^^" '*"= "'^" ='"''^ ^°' " ^^^^ 

should run itself, and speak of it as "The '*'* f ^^ !' ""^ ""f^ u" ""' '*" 

V, . „ , , . , fused by the men, and when the manager 

Union, as (hough it was a commonplace - . .. . .. u . 

. . , ... found that the men would not accept it, 

institution, such as an auto truck might ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^„j ^^^^^ increasing his 

be. instead of using the co-operative p^j^ ,5^ ^^^ hundred. This price was 

term, "Our Union." an insmulion that is s,iii jgj^ cents per hundred less than the 

throbbing and pulsating, freighted with price fixed by agreement for the new 

the most vital interests of human life. style goods after the samples had been 

Analyze the term and remember the made. The men refused this offer also, 

analysis. as it was a reduction still of 30?fc. The 
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manager then told the men that if they 
would not take that price they could quit ; 
the men thereupon put on their coats and 
left the shop as ordered. 

After the case had reached this point, 
Mr. Massey saw his mistake in, that his 
ordering the men to quit ht had locked 
the men out, which is a violation of the 
agreement. He then tried to turn the 
scale against the men by denying that he 
ordered the men to quit by stating that 
the men quit and broke their agreement, 
and when his statement to the contrary 
was challenged, he politely called the man 
who challenged the statement a liar, and 
in the presence of others who 'can verify 
the fact. 

When the goods began to appear on 
the market without the. label, inquiry 
naturally was made. The suspicion arose 
in the minds of the consumer that some- 
thing was wrong, and writing to find out, 
the manager, of course, to save his own 
skin, spins the yarn that suits his attitude 
on the question. The truth will be told, 
however, and there are sources from 
which it can and will come. 

Mr. Massey stated, in one of the con- 
ferences, that the label did him no good. 
He will now have a chance to test the 
matter out. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating thereof, and not in the 
chewing of string. 



There is in the minds of many, the 
unspoken, and in fact, in undeveloped 
embryo form, germs of opposition to the 
Trade Union Movement, that are now 
being Awakened to life through the 
entrance of the United States into this 
European conflict; and, on the other 
hand, our entrance has awakened in many 
a latent spirit dictating the very opposite ; 
that is, they are awakening to the realiza- 
tion that the Trade Union Movement is 
one of the, if not the, greatest exponent, 
and advocates the fundamental principles 
of a democracy, in fact, spelled with a 
big "D." 

There recently came to our desk a 



report from Bridgeport, Connecticut, of 
a man by the name of Stanley, who has 
besmirched such a good name, who holds 
the public office of President of the 
Board of Police Commissioners, who has 
attempted to suspend the constitutional 
rights of free speech, and public assem- 
bly, of people of his State, and to pro- 
hibit the circulation of trade union 
journals and literature, a raw, green- 
hided attempt to Russianize or Prussian- 
ize American citizens. These attempts 
on the part of a public official aroused the 
ire of the editor of the Bridgeport 
Farmer f that had demanded that that 
public official resign forthwith. 

If there is one thing more likely than 
another to bring about a revolution of 
feeling, it is the unlawful suspension of 
constitutional rights. 

If some of the faddists, who consti- 
tuted themselves as the advisers of the 
workers on the subject of how to live and 
save money on meager wages that they 
receive, would take a little of their own 
medicine, they would see down the shaft 
darkly. It is so easy to sit on the pedes- 
tal of affluent comfort and tell the other 
fellow what he should do; the chances 
are the instructed, or advised, knows 
more how to stretch a dollar than the 
instructor could stretch two or three. 
The trouble is, when they look at the 
workers' end of the game, they look 
through the reverse or large end of the 
telescope and perspective narrows down, 
but when they are looking at their own 
end of the game, by accident or design, 
they pick up and use the telescope with 
the small end toward them. 

It seems to be a disease with which 
some of our faddists are afflicted, to 
want to tell the poor what they ought to 
do. It reminds one of a case of the 
student assuming the role of Professor, 
and telling the Professor how he should 
address himself to an important subject. 
It is only by a charity born of respect for 
the ignorant that these nuisances are 
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tolerated. There ought to be a place for 
keeping such imbeciles until they know 
what they are talking about. 



Some time ago the rabid Anti-Unionist 
employers organized an institution, the 
title of which is, The American Employ- 
ers' Association, Incorporated, the pre- 
amble of which, of course, was intended 
only for the eyes of the Bosses, but like 
bad deeds coming out, this thing saw the 
light of day. The prime object of this 
institution is to fight Organized Labor, 
or anything else, for that matter, that has 
temerity to assert any rights which they 
may have, or offer any interference with 
Mr. Employer's prescribed program of 
self-appointed right-of-way over any- 
thing that will militate against his indi- 
vidual success. This applies, of course, 
to the rabid Antis ; we are indeed pleased 
to say that they are a minority in number 
when the whole is compared. 

The first line in the offensive program 
is to oppose all organized effort on the 
part of Labor. One part of this offensive 
is to get their representatives firmly 
installed in the various trade unions, and 
as often as possible, without exciting 
comment, to get into office — that of Sec- 
retary or Treasurer — and report regular- 
ly from the innermost recesses of the 
union all intentions where opposition 
may develop ; and when no trouble is on 
tap, to see that something is started, so 
that the mental attitude of the member- 
ship may be sounded. These spies must 
never be quiet; they must have a brew 
brewing at all times. The next line of 
offensive is, that of having State and 
large center organizers with a goodly 
supply of sub-organizers, whose sole 
business is to hamstring, halt, and oppose 
all efforts of Labor to organize or in 
any way protect itself against predatory 
wealth. 

This institution has a legal department 
which shall furnish services wherever 
wanted by any member of the corpora- 
tion, and, under cover, investigate any 



strikes or other efforts of Labor for its 
self -advancement, and work up cases 
against Organized Labor where it may 
be thought an infraction of somehow 
may have occurred. The ,local office of 
each branch of this estimable institution 
is to have a card index record of all 
employes of each employer affiliated with 
the local branch, these in turn are copied 
and sent to the headquarters of every 
other branch for reference. Should an 
employe leave one place and go to 
another, he will find his record ahead of 
him and "no job" is the word when he 
applies. 

This institution will take up the fight 
for the unorganized as against the organ- 
ized movement wherever opportunity 
presents itself, and further discrimina- 
tion against the organized, sow dissen- 
sion whenever possible, and to further 
persecution and prosecution by fines, or 
other monetary loss. Persecution within 
the organized movement and securing of 
heavy fines of some one who is too 
strong for open attack ; in fact, anything 
that will cause a disintegration or de- 
struction of a Union is assigned as a 
purpose to an end — "destruction." 

What a beautiful program for a busi- 
ness man to subscribe to; the one who 
does it must surely have a soul and a 
heart as big as a boiled fish egg and about 
as fertile and ambitious. 



At the recent convention of the Bakers, 
held in Boston, the Label Committee, of 
which Brother Kerker was chairman, 
made some telling strokes for the greater 
use of the union label by their members. 
Resolution No. 68 was one relating to the 
interests of the Tobacco Workers' Inter- 
national Union and was reported upon 
as follows : 

Resolution No. 68, in the interest of the 
Tobacco Workers' International Union 
seeking moral support, and which was 
before the last convention and did not 
materialize, your Committee feels that 
while we have no right as a Label Com- 
mittee to change our Constitution, we do 
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recommend that this Convention goes on 
record to add to the reading of our 
pledge when members are initiated the 
following : 

"I further promise hereafter to have on 
my wearing apparel not less than six 
bona fide Union Labels, to smoke only 
cigafettes, tobaccos, and cigars bearing 
the Blue Label; that I shall recognize no 
printing unless it bears the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Label, enter no cafe, hotel, 
restaurant or barber shop where the 
union sign or buttons are not seen." 

Brother Kerker moves for adoption of 
the committee's report. Motion seconded. 

Matter discussed by Sister Ostino, 12S- 
Aux., Brothers Goelz, Local 1 ; Lowder- 
back, Local 26 ; Martin, Local 2* ; Weth, 
2 ; Jacobs, 7 ; Juchnowski, Local 16 ; 
Hickey, Local 30; Cuffe, 182; Bolton. 9; 
Ollinger, 213; Musser, Local 2-Aux. 

Brother Lowderbaefc, Local 26, offers 
the following amendment to the motion : 
"I furthermore promise that I will at alt 
times spend my money for nothing but 
bona fide union labeled goods and patron- 
ize only such houses as display union 
cards and buttons." 

Brother Kerker states that the commit- 
tee has no objection to embodying the 
amendment in tljeir recommendation and 
the motion as amended is carried. 

Bro, Kerker resumes reading as fol- 

We al so further recommend that the 
officer's pledge be changed to a like prop- 
osition, and the pledge of delegates com- 
mg to our future Conventions, that they 
shall not qualify to a seat in the conven- 
tion unless they can show sIk different 
labels on their wearing apparel. Your 
Committee recommends this portion of 
the report to the Constitution Committee. 

Motion seconded. 

If such a spirit as this were to become 
as prevalent as it should among all the 
unions throughout the jurisdiction of the 
labor movement, there would be little 
necessity for the appeals for the proper 
use of the purchasing power of organ- 



ized labor that have become so frequent 
in the label trades affiliated to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and how differ- 
ent things would be. The union label 
could be made the most effective organ- 
izer that could be devised, and with half 
the cost to our unions. 

We tender the Bakers a vote of thanks 
for the strong attitude they took in the 
premises, and entertain the hope that 
other unions may take the same position. 



COURT WOULD STOP STRIKE. 

Atlanta, Ga,, Oct. 13.— Next month 
the State Supreme Court will hear argu- 
ments for the dissolution of a permanent 
injunction issued by the Superior Court 
of Decatur County, this State, against 
officers of the four railroad brotherhoods 
who have been debarred from talking or 
assisting in any way employes of the 
Geocgia, Florida and Alabama Railroad, 
who attempted, last summer, to secure 
the reinstatement of a discharged en- 
gineer and to revise schedules in con- 
formity with the Adamson eight-hour 

The dispute is now in the hands of the 
Federal Board of Mediation, which was 
first rejected by the company. When the 
workers arranged for a strike vote they 
were enjoined from taking such action, 
but the court agreed that the men could 
quit as individuals. The workers acted 
accordingly. 

When the court realized it was de- 
feated in its efforts to stop the strike, the 
men were enjoined from speaking to the 
present employes, former employes or 
with each other, and officers of the four 
brotherhoods were ordered not to render 
any financial assistance to the strikers. 
To make sure that the officers obeyed 
this order the court notified them to 
appear before him and present all checks 
and written evidence of moneys paid, 
with copies of all letters, telegrams and 
communications. 
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POOD SOAKS IN ONE YEAR. 



Washington, Oct. 13.— A pronounced 
reduction in the price of flour and pota- 
toes resulted in a 4 per cent, reduction 
in food prices from June 15 to July 15, 
reports the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but in the year from July 15, 
1916, to July 15, 1917, food prices as a 
whole have advanced 32 per cent. Onions 
was the only article which was lower. 
Flour made the greatest jump — 91 per 
cent. Potatoes were 83 per cent higher 
in July, 1917, than in the same month of 
the previous year. Corn meal was 81 per 
cent, higher, and beans 67 per cent, 
higher. Of the meats, pork advanced 
more than beef. 

Comparing prices on July 15, 1914, just 
prior to the present war, with prices on 
July 15, 1917, food as a whole advanced 
42 per cent. In July, 1917, flour was 125 
per cent, higher — that is, two and one- 
fourth times the price in July, 1914. Corn 
meal was 89 per cent, higher, lard was 
78 per cent, higher, sugar 75 per cent, 
higher and potatoes and bread each 59 
per cent, higher. 



WHAT KIND OF A 

UNION MAN ARE YOU 7 



This is the question which a great 
many of our members may be asked. 
Are you the kind of union man, who, 
when you have to ask for a few more 
men on an engagement, say to your 
client: "Well, I could get along with 
less men but the union forces me to get 
more. I think the law is a *rotten' one 
but a bunch get in and pack the meetings 
and we 'good musicians* have nothing to 
say." Again, are you one of those who 
go to your manager and say: "The 
officers run the union and if we get up 
to speak at a meeting shout us down." If 
you are that kind of a union man you are 
in a bad way. You haven't got nerve 
enough to stand on your own bottom 
and the sooner you strive to acquire a 
little more backbone and a sprinkling of 



the old-fashioned, common, garden vari- 
ety of "spunk" the better it will be for 
yourself, your organizatioa and the music 
business generally. You are an integral 
part of your organization and you have 
your say in it as well as your neighbor. — 
Labor Clarion, 



UNION MAXIMS. 



The labor movement is a real "Bread 
and Butter" proposition, not alone for 
yourself, but for your children that may 
follow. 

A man who is not loyal to his country, 
ten chances to one, is not loyal to his 
union. There is no room for him in the 
labor movement. 

Let the world know you are a union 
man. How can you advertise unionism 
better than by demanding the union 
label? Demand the label and the me"- 
chants will have more regard and respect 
for you. Show your colors. 

From news reports there are still 
plenty of "strikebreakers" in the country. 
Would you expect to find a man that 
will sell out his fellowmen a loyal subject 
of the country? He is not going to enlist 
for his country. They know no such 
thing as patriotism; they are traitors to 
all mankind. 



GOMPERS OPPOSED TO 

CONSCRIPTION OF LABOR. 



Washington, Oct. 25.-^Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said this week, "there will 
be no conscription of labor" for navy 
yards and munition plants. 

"The men are all working. What more 
do you want? What more can there be?" 
he added. Gompers apparently regarded 
the idea of conscription as a reflection on 
the patriotism of American labor. 

Other labor leaders were non-commit- 
tal on the question, but their attitude was 
that of Gompers — "given the right con- 
ditions, TSbor will do all that is called 
for without conscription." 
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THE ORIGIN OF SHAKING HANDS. 

Did you ever ask yourself why you 
shake hands with persons whom you 
know? Here is the reason, says The 
Telegram: 

"In olden days, when every man who 
had any pretensions of being a gentleman 
carried a sword, it was the custom for 
men when they met, to show that they had 
no intention of treachery, to offer each 
other their weapon hands, or, in other 
words, the hand that would be used to 
draw the sword, and to hold back the 
hand was usually the signal for a fight, 

"This habit became so fixed that long 
after men ceased to wear swords they 
still offered the weapon hand to a friend 
and declined to offer it to an enemy. 

"To this day when you refuse to shake 
hands with a person it signifies that you 
are at war. Among savages who never 
carried swords, the practice of shaking 
hands is unknown and it affords them a 
great deal of amusement to see while 
men do it." 



PLUCKY GIRUS RAISE WAG^. 

Sapuwa, Okla., Nov. 3.— Plucky tele- 
phone girls tied up the system of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
and forced that corporation to establish 
a minimum wage of $40 a month instead 
of $5.10 and $6 a week. 

At a public meeting in the court house 
trade unionists and other citizens gave 
pledges that would guarantee the girls a 
weekly strike benefit and it was declared 
that no homes should be open to the 
strikebreakers. For a week Sapnlpa was 
without telephone service and citizens 
drove five miles to secure long distance 
service. 



GUARDS TERRORIZE STATE. 

Charleston, W. Va., Oct, 13.— Bald- 
win-Feltz detectives are being "planted" 
throj^hout this State by mine operators 
as part of their anti-union campaign. 



These thugs are appointed by sheriffs 
under the special police deputy law, 
passed by the last legislature, despite pro- 
tests by organized labor. Several per- 
sons have been killed by these guards, 
and recently 90 of them stopped union- 
ists, headed by Mother Jones, from hold- 
ing an open meeting near Beckley, Strik- 
ing miners have been evicted and where 
they have not moved fast enough the 
roofs of their cabins have been torn oft, 
leavjng women and children exposed to 
the elements. The reign of terror is 
forcing miners to leave the State, while 
the operators cry "labor- shortage." 



REZIN ORR PASSES AWAY. 

Detroit, Mich., Oct. 27.— Rezin Orr, 
the beloved and respected treasurer of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, died this 
week in a local hospital. He yas taken 
sick at the recent Providence (R. I.) con- 
vention of the association. His report at 
that time closed the active Ufe of a re- 
markable trade unionist, whose incessant 
activities, sterling qualities, giant stature 
and sunny disposition are known wher- 
ever organized workers are assembled. He 
was the oldest associate of President 
Mahon on the official staff of the Amal- 
gamated Associati 
time these official 
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A. p. OP L. EXECVnVE 

IN YEAR 18SB IS KILLED. 

Gu>BK, Ariz., Oct. 13. — John McBride, 
president of the A P. of L. in 189S and 
fonner president of the United Mi:ie 
Workers, died here of injuries received 
when he was struck by a. run-away horse. 
Deceased was 81 years old and at the 
time of his death was acting as a Fed- 
eral Department of Labor mediator. He 
was an Ohio man and served as State 
Labor Commissioner there, and in the 
Ohio legislature. He has resided in 
Arizona for the past several years. 

Deceased was elected president of the 
A P. of L. at its Denver convention in 
1894, and was the only person who ever 
broke Samuel Gompers" successive elec- 
tions as president of that organization. 



can, published in this city, writes bis 
paper that the commission from the 
council of the munitions ministry of 
Great Britain, now in this country, and 
headed by Sir Stevenson Kent, is indi- 
rectly aiding the cause of unionism by 
explaining in conferences with employers 
what has been done in England to im- 
prove the relations between employers 
and workers. 

"Sir Kent," continues the correspond- 
ent, "is not advising employers what they 
should do in this country, but in telling 
them what the British government has 
done and what the employers and labor- 
ers of Great Britain have done, he is 
indirectly advocating the cause of union- 



BRmSHER AIDS UNIOffS. 



Philadelphia, Nov. 3. — The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the North Ameri- 



WORLD'S RAINIEST REGION. 

The rainiest region in the world is the 
Khasia hills, 200 miles north of the Baj 
of Bengal, where the annual precipitation 
frequently exceeds 40 inches. 



Named Shoes are frequently made in Non-Union Factories 

Do Not Buy Any Shoe 

:, unless it bears a plain and readable im- 
pression of this Union Stamp. 



No matter what its r 
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All Shoes vnthout the Union Stamp are 
always Non-Union. 



Do not accept any excuse for absence of 
the Union Stamp. 



Boot and Shoe Workers' 

Union 

246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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TRADE UNIONS 



Foster education and uproot 
ignorance. 

Shorten hours and lengthen life. 

Raise wages and lower usury. 

Increase independence and de- 
crease dependence. 

Develop manhood and balk ty- 
ranny. 

Establish fraternity and discour- 
age selfishness. 

Reduce prejudice and induce lib- 
erality. 

Enlarge society and eliminate 
classes. 

Create rights and abolish wrongs. 

Lighten toil and brighten man. 

Cheer the home and firsside. 



MAKE THE WORLD BETTER. 

All wage- workers should be union 
men. Their progress is limited only 
by them who hold aloof. Get to- 
gether, agitate, educate and do. 

Don't wait until tomorrow; to- 
morrow never comes. 

Don't wait for someone else to 
start ; start it yourself. 

Don't hearken to the indifferent; 
wake them up. 

Don't think ' it impossible ; two 
million organized workers prove 
different. 

Don't weaken; persistence wins. 



FUR WORKERS WIN. 



MoNTREAii, Canada, Nov. 3. — The two 
locals of fur workers have won a com- 
plete victory in their three-months* battle 
against a general lockout. 

The employers are organized and last 
month they attempted to trick the strik- 



ers by offering to confer and promised 
that at this meeting the unions would be 
recognized. The workers were distrust- 
ful, but joined in the conference, only to 
discover that the employers insisted on 
non-union shops. Later the manufactur- 
ers made a genuine settlement, which 
includes union recognition, the 48-hour 
week and a 20 per cent, wage increase. 

General President Miller of the Inter- 
national Fur Workers' Union assisted 
the strikers. 



UKRAINIANS. 



The Ukraine, once the first republic in 
eastern Europe, has been divided between 
her neighbors. Russia holds its largest 
part, with some 28,000,000 Ukrainians; 
the Russian nationalities call that country 
Mfeilorosia or Little Russia, and the peo- 
ple Little Russians. Austro-Hungary 
holds a much smaller number, 3,500,000 
in eastern Galicia, 400,000 in Bukowina 
and 500,000 in sub-Carpathian districts of 
Hungary. 



SOCIAL REQUIREMENTS. 

To attain excellence in society, an 
assemblage of qualifications is requisite; 
disciplined intellect, to think clearly, and 
to clothe thought with propriety and 
elegance; knowledge of human nature, 
to suit subject to character; true polite- 
ness, to prevent giving pain; a deep 
sense of morality, to preserve the dignity 
of speech, and a spirit of benevolence, to 
neutralize its asperities, and to sanctify 
its powers. — Mrs. Sigourney. 



SHAM DEMOCRACY. 



A country where two per cent, of the 
population owns 98 per cent, of its wealthy 
and where fifteen per cent, own 85 per 
cent, of all the land in the country, is a 
sham democracy. To make this a true 
democracy, the land must be restored to 
the people, and when jt is, the just dis- 
tribution of production will adjust itself. 
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THE BOY THAT WAS. 



When the hair about the temples starts 
to show signs of gray 

And a fellow realizes that he's wander- 
ing far away 

From the pleasures of his boyhood and 
his youth, and never more 

Will know the joy of laughter as he did 
in days of yore, 

Oh, it's then he starts to thinking of a 
stubby little lad, 

With a face as brown as berries and a 
soul supremely glad 

When a gray-haired dreamer wanders 

down the lanes of memory, 
And forgets the living present for the 

time of "used-to-be" ; 
He takes off his shoes and stockings, and 

he throws his coat away, 
And he's free from all restrictions, save 

the rules of manly play. 
He may be in tattered garments, but 

bare-headed in the sun 
He forgets his proud successes and the 

riches he has won. 

Oh, there's not a man that liveth but 
would give his all to be 

The stubby little fellow that in dream- 
land he can see, 

And the splendors that surround him 
with the boyhood that has fled. 

When the hair about his temples starts 
to show Time's silver stain. 

Then the richest man that's living yearns 
to be a boy again. 

Houston Post. 



"Attacked and denounced as scarcely 
any other institution ever has been, the 
unions have thriven and grown in the 
face of opposition. This healthy vitality 
has been due to the fact that they were 
a genuine product of social needs — indis- 
pensable as a protest and a struggle 
against the abuses of industrial govern- 
ment, and inevitable as a consequence of 
that consciousness of strength inspired 
by the concentration of numbers under 



the new conditions of industry. They 
have been, as is now admitted by almost 
all candid minds, instruments of prog- 
ress. Not to speak of the material ad- 
vantages they have gained for working-- 
men, they have developed powerful sym- 
pathies among them, and taught them the 
lesson of self-sacrifice in the interest of 
their brethren, and, still more, of their 
successors. They have infused a nevr 
spirit of independence and self-respect. 
They have brought some of the best men 
to the front, and given them the ascend- 
ency due to their personal qualities and 
desirable in the interests of society." — 
John K. Ingram, LL. D^ 



PREDICT UNION GAINS. 



St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3.— William 
Marion Reedy, editor of Reedy's Mirror, 
notes the increasing friendliness of the 
government toward organized labor and 
•makes this prediction: "We are on our 
way to a recognition of organized labor 
that makes the passage of the eight-hour 
law last year a mere trifle." 



SHOE PLANT UNIONIZED. 



St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 3.— The Battreal 
Shoe Company has signed a union shop 
agreement with the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union. The company has tired 
of dealing with a seceding 9rganization, 
whose lack of standing in the world of 
labor has been discovered. 

WANTEI: TOBACCO WORKERS 

\M purchmae bread only which bears 



THIS 



It Is the only weapon the bakery workers 
have which aids them in securing living wases, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which does 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-msde. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid the 
bakery workers in their struggle against tlte 
Bread Trust and all non-usion firms. 
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The Tobacco Worker. 

To Officers and Members of Local 
Union: 

Greeting — I herewith submit my report 
as your delegate to the Convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 8, 1917. 

The Convention was called to order by 
John W. Hays, President of the Depart- 
ment, without any formalities. On the 
reading of the Credential Committee they 
reported that seventy-one delegates were 
entitled to be seated in the Convention. 

Your delegate was appointed on the 
Committee on Rules of Order. 

President Hays submitted a volumin- 
ous report, showing to the delegates the 
important work of the Department dur- 
ing the past year in the interest of labels, 
shop cards and buttons and the following 
extracts from the President's report are 
well worth reading: 

"There is an old business axiom which 
says that a poor article well advertised 
will sell better than a good article that is 
given no publicity. From this we learn 
that no matter how good or, valuable an 
article you may have it will receive no 
patronage unless properly advertised. 
This is as jtrue of a union label, union 



shop card or button as it is of an article 
of merchandise. You may sit in this hall 
and talk to each other about the great 
benefits that may be derived from the use 
of your union's label, but unless you go 
out and let the ^general public, know of 
its value it will have no value. To gfivc 
value to union labels, shop cards or but- 
tons continuous and persistent publicity 
must be carried on. You must constantly 
keep calling to the attention of the people 
who use the particular kind of goods you 
produce the advantage of purchasing only 
goods bearing the union label.. You 
should at all times impress upon them 
that these goods are superior in quality 
and made under more sanitary conditions 
than those without the label. It is this 
persistent advertising of the label that 
counts and brings results in the shape of 
better conditions and increased pay. The 
same thing applies to the union shop card 
or union button. In an effective manner 
let the public know that the best mechan- 
ics' work and the best service \& given 
where the shop card appears or the but- 
ton is worn. 

"Naturally the Union Label Trades 
Department cannot carry on the publicity 
work necessary to promote the interests 
of all unions having union labels, shop 
cards or buttons. What is good advertis- 
ing matter for the label of one would be 
ineffective if used for the label of some 
other union. Each organization must 
determine for itself the character of pub- 
licity that will bring it best results. 
Money spent in label advertising is money 
well invested if the advertising campaign 
is kept up. It will pay fb your members 
better interest than can be obtained for 
the same stun invested in any other way. 
This can be illustrated in no better way 
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than to call attention to the union labels, 
shop cards and buttons now in use. A 
slight investigation will show you that 
those unions that have been most liberal 
in their expenditures along these lines 
are the ones that are now reaping the 
greatest benefits. So I say to each of 
you, put • forth more and more of your 
efforts in educating your members to the 
great possibilities for successful results 
from union label publicity. Keep ever- 
lastingly at it and victory is assured 

"Decide to do more the coming year 
than ever before to increase the use of 
the union label, shop card and button. 

"Then again, members of labor organi- 
zations, even many who are enthusiastic 
and earnest along the lines of organiza- 
tion, will ask for union label goods and 
when it is found that they are not easily 
obtainable will, without further discus- 
sion, accept goods that do not bear the 
union label. Every time this is done it 
leads the retailer to believe that he will 
not lose the sale of any goods because he 
does not have those which are manufac- 
tured by union labor exclusively. Mem- 
bers of labor organizations, in order to 
be consistent, when asking for union label 
goods should insist upon haying that 
class of goods or should refuse to make 
the purchase. A few losses of sales will 
make any retail dealer begin to take notice 
and inquire as to where he can secure the 
class of goods that is being asked for, 
and through the lack of which he is los- 
ing customers. This is one of the points 
that should be preached by all of the 
delegates to this Union Label Trades De- 
partment convention when visiting their 
subordinate organizations or when speak- 
ing before any organization of working 
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men or women. 

Your delegate introduced three resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted by 
the convention. No. 3 pertained to the 
label of our organization and No. 2 was 
in reference to a Union Label Tobacco 
Fund for the men who are fighting for 
Freedom and Democracy, which in my 



opinion will serve to the end that the 
organized forces.of American Federation 
of Labor will voluntarily contribute to 
this fund, which will insure that the trade 
unionists at the front will receive union 
labeled tobacco and cigarettes, and would 
advise your local union to agitate among 
the Central Bodies in your vicinity to 
make that fund as large as possible. 
Also resolution No. 4 in reference to the 
non-union products of the Burley Society 
Tobacco Company and the Ryan-Hamp- 
ton Tobacco Company, of Louisville, Ky., 
who have declared for the open shop. I 
am submitting those three resolutions for 
your approval. 

Resolution No. 2 — Introduced by A. 
McAndrew, of the Tobacco Workers' 
International Unino : 

Whereas, The United States is at war 
in the defense of democratic institutions, 
and is mobilizing its land and naval 
forces in training camps in this country 
and abroad, and 

Whereas, Every American is pledged 
to do his bit in helping to bring about the 
quickest, successful result, and 

Whereas, Included in these mobilized 
forces are thousands of Organized Labor, 
who will be compelled to forego the 
pleasure of smoking and chewing their 
favorite brands of tobacco and cigaretts, 
unless they are supplied from private 
sources. 

Whereas, The Tobacco Trust has put 
on a great newspaper campaign, appeal- 
ing to the patriotic feelings of the 
soldiers' relatives and friends to send 
them a kit containing an assortment of 
tobacco and cigarettes, not through only 
patriotic desires, but for the purpose of 
increased revenue for this powerful cor- 
poration, one of the most antagonistic 
monopolies by which Organized Labor is 
opposed, and 

Whereas, The Tobacco Workers' In- 
ternational Union, desiring to furnish 
Trade Unionists who are now serving 
their country in the army and navy and 
in cantonment camps, with tobacco and 
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cigarettes bearing the Union Label, have 
established a fund for that purpose, in- 
viting the Trade Unionists who desire to 
contribute to this Patriotic Union Label 
Tobacco Fund, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the annual convention 
of the Union Label Trades Department, 
in convention assembled in Buffalo, No- 
vember 8, 1917, endorse the patriotic 
movement established by the Tobacco 
Workers* International Union, and that 
the International Unions, Central Bodies, 
Building Trades, State Federations and 
Federal Unions, will co-operate, through 
voluntary subscriptions to this fund, 
prove to the American people the loyalty 
of Organized Labor for their fellow 
members, who are now at the front in 
defense of their country, and the funda- 
mental principles for which they are 
organized. 

Resolution No. 3. — Introduced by A. 
Mc Andrew of the Tobacco Workers' 
International Union: 

Whereas, It is assumed, and the as- 
sumpition confirmed by statistical calcula- 
tion, that the purchasing power of the 
organized workers of this country is of 
tremendous proportions, reaching into 
billions of dollars in the course of a cal- 
endar year, and 

Whereas, The practical application of 
our purchasing powers as Trade Union- 
ists has been sadly neglected through the 
indifference of the members of Organ- 
ized Labor. Information gathered from 
the dealers is to the effect that too few 
Union men insistently demand products 
bearing the Union Label, except it ht 
when such articles have some coupon 
scheme attached to them, and 

Whereas, The Tobacco Workers' In- 
ternational Union is one of the organiza- 
tions that is suffering from this condition 
of indifference and neglect, with the 
result that members of our Union have 
been walking the streets, while those 
employed in the trust and non-union 
factories are working over-time; there- 
fore be it 



Resolved, That as the Tobacco Work- 
ers' Blue Label has for many years been 
exclusively advertised among all the 
Unions now in afHliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, it is therefore 
entitled to a fuller co-operation from our 
fellow Trade Unionists in the demand 
for Union Labeled tobacco, cigarettes and 
snuff; be it further 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor irt con-' 
vention assembled in Buffalo, N. Y., 
November 8, 1917, declare that we will 
use every effort through our International 
Unions to co-operate and assist the 
Tobacco Workers* International Union 
in creating a greater demand for Union 
Label tobaccos, snuff and cigarettes. 

Mr. Guy D. Gold, of the Department 
of Labor of Washington, D. C, addressed 
the convention on the subject of United 
States Public Service Reserve, to bring 
together the labor forces of the country 
for war purposes which was intensely 
interesting. 

Miss Anna Fitzgerald, of the Women's 
International Union Label League and 
Trades Union Auxiliary, also addressed ' 
the convention on the work accomplished 
by that organization for union labels, 
shop cards and buttons, which was also 
very interesting, clearly showing , the 
work that can be accomplished by the 
women for Union Lab^ed products. 

Mr. Gompers, who was a delegate, 
representing the Cigar Makers' Inter- 
national Union, also addressed the con- 
vention. 

A number of other resolutions pertain- 
ing to labels of other crafts were adopted 
by the convention. 

This convention was one of the most 
successful conventions ever held by the 
Union Label Trades Department, each 
and every delegate taking an active part 
during the proceedings, and in closing 
feel positive that the work of this De- 
partment during the coming year will 
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advance the salet of Union Ubekd pro- COURT UPHOLDS UNION 
duett to a great extent Albamv, N. Y., October.— Judge Emory 
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and a real honor to be thus admitted to 
your public councils. When your Execu- 
tive Committee paid me the compliment 
of inviting me here, I gladly accepted the 
invitation because it seems to me that this 
above all other times in our history is the 
time for common counsel, for the draw- 
ing together not only of the energies but 
of the minds of the nation. I thought 
that it was a welcome opportunity for 
disclosing to you some of th^ thoughts 
tbat have been gathering in my mind 
during the last momentous months, 
lam introduced to you as the Presi- 
' dent of the United States, and yet I 
would be pleased if you would put the 
thought of the office into the background 
and regard me as one of your fellow- 
citizens who has come here to speak, not 
the words .of authority, but the words of 
counsel, the words which men should 
speak to one another who wish to be 
frank in a movement more critical per- 
haps than the history of the world has 
ever yet known, a moment when it is 
every man's duty to forget himself, to 
forget his own interests, to fill himself 
with the nobility of a great national and 
world conception and act upon a new 
platform elevated above the ordinary 
affairs of life and lifted to where men 
have vi6ws of the long destiny of man- 
kind. I think that iji order to realize just 
what this moment of counsel is it is very 
desirable that we should remind ourselves 
just how this war came about and just 
what it is for. You can explain most 
wars very simply, but th-e explanation of 
this is not so simple. Its roots run deep 
into all the obscure soils of history, and 
in my view this is the last decisive issue 
between the old principles of power and 
the new principles of freedom. 

The war was started by Germany. Her 
authorities deny that they started it, but 
I am willing to let the statement I have 
just made await the verdict of history. 
And the thing that needs to be explained 
is why Germany started the war. Re- 
member what the position of Germany 



in the world was — as enviable a position 
as any nation has ever occupied. The 
whole world stood at admiration of her 
wonderful intellectual and material 
achievements. All the intellectual men 
of the world went to scliool to her. As 
a university man I have been surrounded 
by men trained in Germany, men who 
had resorted to Germany because no- 
where else could they get such thorough 
and searching training, particularly in the 
principles of science and the principles 
that underlie modern material achieve- 
ment. Her men of science had made her 
industries perhaps the most competent 
industries of the world, and the label 
"Made in Germany" was a guarantee of 
good workmanship and of sound material. 
She had access to all the markets of the 
world, and every other nation who traded 
in those markets feared Germany because 
of her effective and almost irresistible 
competition. She had "a place in the 



sun. 

Why was she not satisfied ? What more 
did she want? There was nothing in the 
world of peace that she did not already 
have and have in abundance. We boast 
of the extraordinary pace of American 
advancement. We show with pride the 
statistics of the increase of our industries 
and of the population of our cities. Well, 
those statistics did not match the recent 
statistics of Germany. Her old cities 
took on youth, grew faster than any 
American cities ever grew. Her old 
industries opened their eyes and saw a 
new world and went out for its conquest. 
And yet the authorities of Germany were 
not satisfied. You have one part of the 
answer to the question why she was not 
satisfied in her methods of competition. 
There is no important industry in Ger- 
many upon which the Government has 
not laid its hands, to direct it and when 
necessity arose control it; and you have 
only to ask any man whom you meet 
who is familiar with the conditions that 
prevailed before the war in the matter of 
national competition to find out the 
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methoda of competition which the Ger- 
nun manufacturer) and exporters used 
under the patronage and support of the 
government of Germany. You will find 
that thej were the same sorts of conH>eti- 
tion that we have tried to prevent by law 
within our own borders. If they could 
not sell their goods cheaper than we 
could sell ours at a profit to themselves, 
they could set a sQbsidy from the Gov- 
ernment which made it possible to sell 
them cheaper anyhow, and the conditions 
of competition were thus controlled in 
large measure by the German govern- 
ment itself. ' 

But that did not satisfy the German 
government. All the while there was 
lying behind its thought in its dreams of 
the future a political control which would 
enable it in the long run to dominate the 
labor and the industry of the world. 
They were not content with success by 
superior achievement; they wanted suc- 
cess by authority. I suppose very few of 
you have thought much about the Berlin- 
to-Bagdad Railway. The Berlin-to- 
Bagdad Railway was constructed in order 
to run the threat of force down the flank 
of the industrial undertakings of half a 
dozen other countries; so that when 
German competition came in it would not 
be resisted too far, because there was 
always the possibility of getting German 
armies into the heart of that country 
quicker than any other armies could be 
got there. 

Look at the map of Europe now ! Ger- 
many is thrusting upon us again and 
again the discussion of peace talks about 
what? Talks about Belgium; talks about 
northern France ; talks about Alsace- 
Lorraine. Well, those are deeply inter- 
esting subjects to us and to them, but 
they are not talking about the heart of 
the matter. Take ihe map and look at it. 
Germany has absolute control of Austria- 
Hungary, practical control of the Balkan 



the other day, and the black stretched all 
the way from Hamburg to Bagdad — the 
bulk of German power inserted into the 
heart of the world. If she can keep 
that, she has kept all that her dreams 
contemplated when the war began. If 
she can keep that, her power can disturb 
the world as long as she keeps it, alwa)rs 
provided, for I feel bound to put this 
proviso in — always provided the present 
influences that control the German gov- 
ernment continue to control it. I believe 
that the spirit of freedom can get into 
the hearts of Germans and find as fine a 
welcome there as it can find in any other 
hearts, but the spirit of freedom does not 
suit the plans of the Pan-Germans. 
Power cannot be used with concerted 
force against free peoples if it is used by 
free people. 

You know how many intimations came 
to us from one of the Central Powers 
that it is more anxious for peace than the 
chief Central Power, and you know that 
it means that the people in that Central 
Power know that if the war ends as it 
stands they will in effect themselves be 
vassals of Germany, notwithstanding that 
their populations are compounded of all 
the peoples of that part of the world, and 
notwithstanding the fact that they do not 
wish in their pride and proper spirit of 
nationality to be so absorbed and domi- 
nated. Germany is determined that the 
political power of the world shall belong 
to her. There have been such ambitions 
before. They have been in part realized, 
but never before have those ambitions 
been based upon so exact and precise and 
scientific a plan of domination. 

May I not say that it is amazing to me 
that any group of persons should be so 
ill informed as to suppose, as some groups 
in Russia apparently suppose, that any 
reforms planned in the interest of the 
people can live in the presence of a Ger- 
many powerful enough to undermine or 
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compounding for its own destruction. 
But that is not the whole of the story. 
Any man in America or anywhere else 
that supposes that the free industry and 
enterprise of the world can continue if 
the Pan-German plan is achieved and 
German power fastened upon the world 
is as fatuous as the dreamers in Russia. 
What I am opposed to is not the feeling 
of the pacifists but their stupidity. My 
heart is with them but my mind has a 
contempt for them. I want peace, but I 
know how to get it and they do not. 

' You will notice that I sent a friend of 
mine. Colonel House, to Europe, who is 
as great a lover of peace as any man in 
the world, but I didn't send him on a 
peace mission yet. I sent him to take^ 
part in a conference as to how the war 
. was to be won, and he knows, as I know, 
that that is the way to get peace if you 
want it for more than a few minutes. 

All of this is a preface to the confer- 
ence that I have referred to with regard 
to what we are going to do. If we are 
true friends of freedom of our own or 
anybody else's, we will see that the power 
of this country and the productivity of 
this country is raised to its absolute 
maximum, and that absolutely nobody is 
allowed to stand in the way of it. When 
I say that nobody is allowed to stand in 
the way I do not mean that they shall be 
prevented by the power of the Govern- 
ment, but by the power of the American 
spirit. Our duty, if we are to do this 
great thing and show America to be what 
we believe her to be — the greatest hope 
and energy of the world — is to stand 
together night and day until the job is 
finished. 

While we are fighting for freedom, we 
must see among other things that labor is 
free, and that means a number of inter- 
esting things. It means not only that we 
must do what we have declared our pur- 
pose to do, see that^ the conditions of 
labor are not rendered more onerous by 
the war, but also that we shall see to it 
that the instrumentalities by which the 



conditions of labor are improved are not 
blocked or checked. That we must do. 
That has been the matter about which I 
have taken pleasure in conferring from 
time to time with your President, Mr. 
Gompers ; and if I may be permitted to 
do so, I want to express my admiration 
for his patriotic courage, his large vision, 
and his statesmanlike sense of what has 
to be done. I like to lay my mind along- 
side of a mind that knows how to pull in 
harness. The horses that kick over the 
traces will have to be put in corral. 

Now, to stand together means that no- 
body must interrupt the processes of our 
energy, if the interruption can possibly be 
avoided without the absolute invasion of 
freedom To put it concretely, that means 
this: Nobody has the right to stop the 
processes of labor until all the methods 
of conciliation and settlement have been 
exhausted. And I might as well say right 
here that I am not talking to you alone. 
You sometimes stop the courses of labor, 
but there are other who do the same ; and 
I believe that I am speaking from my 
own experience not only but from the 
experience of others when I say that you 
are more reasonable in a larger number of 
cases than the capitalists. I am not say- 
ing these things to them personally yet, 
because I haven't had a chance, but they 
have to be said, not in any spirit of criti- 
cism, bjut in order to clear the atmosphere 
and come down to business. Everybody 
on both sides has now got to transact 
business, and a settlement is never impos- 
sible when both sides want to do the 
square and right thing. 

Moreover, a settlement is always hard 
to avoid when the parties can be brought 
face to face. I can differ from a man 
much more radically when he is not in 
the room than I can when he is in the 
room, because then the awkward thing is 
he can come back at me and answer what 
I say. It is always dangerous for a .man 
to have the floor entirely to himself. 
Therefore, we must insist in every 

{Continued on page /o) 
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to get a monopoly. Spatking for the 
Tobacco Workers and in defense of their 
position in the premises, I may lay, that 
such a hope was far from mind, aa the 
futility of entertaining it must be patent 
to all who know the situation. The objea 
of the correspondence on the subject was 
to try to get a kK>k-in. We all know 
that with the recruiting for the army and 
naw. thousands of union men have 
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tion in this case is acknowledged to be 
strong, and so far has very successfully 
blocked the way, but whether it will 
always succeed is yet not proven. All 
the Napoleons have in time had to yield 
the scepter. 



, During the period just preceding the 
declaration of war on Germany, there 
was in the minds of some some appre- 
hension as to the position that organized 
labor would take. In the minds of some, 
the organized labor movement seemed to 
be a revolutionary movement with sin- 
ister objects of accomplishment; they 
were not understood. When, however, 
the conference was called in Washington 
on March. 12, issued to the world, a new 
light was placed upon labor's attitude. 
Some there were, however, who took an 
exaggerated view of the situation, enter- 
taining the idea that labor would lose 
much of its legislation accomplishment, 
and would be too absorbed in the prin- 
ciple at issue to keep up its accustomed 
pace on legislative guardianship of its 
best interests. Those who followed the 
proceedings of the Buffalo convention 
saw ample reason to note their error in 
judgment; they had a chance to measure 
the ability and capacity of the organized 
labor movement. Not only has the move- 
ment taken care of the varied legislative 
matters, but it accelerated its organizing 
work so that its membership roll showed 
an increase of upward of a half a million. 
It did not throw a mantle of patriotism 
around it, wrapping itself in the flag, and 
then proceed to a profiteering campaign. 
Its effort was to maintain as nearly as 
possible a purchasing power balance. As 
the cost of living rose, increases in wages 
were asked, and in most cases granted. 
Force had at times to be brought to bear 
to convince some of the 100%-dividend 
labor exploiters that labor was entitled to 
the increase asked for. The horse sense 
that governed and guided the labor 
movement, kept it out of many traps that 
were set for it, and by it the efforts to 



discredit the movement in the face of 
this great crisis were skillfully avoided. 
Labor receded not from any of its stated 
policies for the protection of its interests 
in any quarter. It convinced the govern- 
ment that the positions it had taken were 
tenable, asked for nothing that was not 
within reason and secured most of that 
which it went after. It preserved with 
severity its patriotic guarantees to the 
government in its pronouncement issued 
on the 12th of March, and maintained its 
position with a dignity that befitted its 
position. The evident esteem in which it 
is held in official quarters of the govern- 
ment was amply manifested by the accept- 
ance of an invitation tendered to the 
Chief Executive of the country to make 
the opening address of the convention in 
Buffalo, an address that was of such a 
stirring character that it is still ringing 
in the ears of its hearers. 



In the early part of the summer, Local 
Union No. 2, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
negotiated a new wage scale for the 
ensuing year, securing a flat increase of 
10% over the scale then expiring. The 
cost of living has, of course, been climb- 
ing up until the increase then secured has 
been fully absorbed. In appreciation of 
this state of affairs the Bloch Bros. To- 
bacco Company did the handsome thing 
of announcing recently that on and after 
date a 10% bonus oh present earnings 
would take effect. This came as an 
agreeable surprise to the members of 
Local No. 2, and in expression of their 
appreciation of the consideration of their 
interests in these High-Cost-of-Living 
times, the announcement is herein made. 
How much better it is that a firm should 
come forward in this way when they 
know the condition of things, than to 
bold back and force their employes to go 
through the formality of opening up 
negotiations with the usual train of con- 
ferences. The granting of an increase 
in this way shows that the employer has 
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some appreciation of the conditiont fac- 
ing ttuMe in their employ. 

The local union was under agreement 
with the firm for a certain stipulated 
wage, and only the exigencies of the con- 
dition could have impelled the union to 
open negotiations for new agreement. 
The firm did the handsome thing, antici- 
pating the needs of the situation and 
came across with the needful By so 
doing they have drawn to themselves an 
appreciation from their empl(^es and 
those who otherwise know them, that 
could not have been gained in any other 
way. 



President M. G. Evans, President of 
Lancaster County Label League, of Penn- 
sylvania, sent us a card, entitled an 
"Identification Card." It is in folder 
shape and is calculated for all members 
to carry for ready reference. On one 
side are lines ruled for the name and 
address and the union to which the per- 
son belongs; on the other is a "Lest-I- 
forget pledge reminder," couched in the 
following inscription : "This is to remind 
me of my duty, which is to purchase and 
encourage the sale of goods bearing the 
Union Label." The idea is good, and 
might be adopted by all unions, for its 
members to carry as a pocket reminder 
of the duty they owe to themselves, as 
wdl as the cause. 

The Lancaster County Label League is 
to be congratulated on their progressive 
policy in keeping the fires of label agita- 
tion brightly burning, an example that 
could well be followed by many others 
whose fires need more fuel. 

"Labor," the capital of the laborer, was 
never intended to be a commodity. If it 
were the laborer would be little more 
than a beast of burden and subject to 
commercial transaction as are the beasts 
o£ burden as we now know them. Such 



most repugnant to divine law as we have 
it, and should have no place in the human 
law, trusts and predatory wealth to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 



Capital is the result of the labor of the 
whole past human race. Is the created 
more facred than the element that created 
it? Labor has created all the world's 
wealth. Is it reasonable then to con- 
ceive that, because the wealth created 
has — by selfish and predatory means- 
found its way into the hands of a selfish 
few, that that selfish few should take 
unto themselves the right to place in 
bondage those who are the creators of 
the power they have been robbed of? 

{CintlinnKl/rom fagtj.) 
instance that the parties come into each 
others presence and there discuss between 
them and not separately in places which 
have no communication with each other. 
I always like to remind myself of a 
delightful saying of an Englishman of 
the past generation, Charles Lamb. He 
stuttered a little bit, and once when he 
was with a group of friends he spoke 
very harshly of some man who was not 
present. One of his friends said, '"Why, 
Charles. I didn't know that you kn9w 
So and So." "O-o-oh," he said, "I-I 
d-d-don't : t-1 can't h-h-hate a m-m-man 
I know." There is a great deal of human 
nature, in the saying. It is hard to hate 
a man you know. I may admit, paren- 
thetically, that there are some politicians 
whose methods I do not at all believe in 
but they are jolly good fellows, and if 
they only would not talk the wrong kind 
of politics I would love to be with them. 
So it is all along the line, in serious 
matters and things less serious. We are 
all of the same clay and spirit, and we 
can get together if we desire to get to- 
gether. Therefore, my counsel to you is 
this : Let us. show ourselves Americans 
bv showinD that we An not want t<-i an off 
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other classes and all. other groups in the 
common enterprise which is to release 
the spirits of the world from bondage. I 
would b^ willing to set that up as the final 
test of an American. That is the meaning 
of democracy. I have been very much 
distressed, my fellow-citizens, by some of 
the things that have happened recently. 
The mob spirit is displaying itself here 
and there in this country. I have no 
sympathy with what some men are say- 
ing, but I have no sympathy with the men 
who take their punishment into their own 
hands, and I want to say to every man 
who does join such a mob that I do not 
recognize him as worthy of the free 
institutions of the United States. There 
are some organizations in this country 
whose object is anarchy and the destruc- 
tion of law, but I would not mfeet their 
efforts by making myself partner in de- 
stroying the law. I despise and hate 
their purpose as much as any man, but I 
respect the ancient process of justice, and 
I would be too proud not to see them 
done justice, however wrong they are. 

So I want to utter my earnest protest 
against any manifestation of the spirit of 
lawlessness anywhere or in any cause. 
Why, gentlemen, look what it means. We 
claim to be the greatest democratic peo- 
ple in the world, and democracy means 
first of all that we can govern ourselves. 
If our men have not self-control, then 
they are not capable of that great thing 
which we call democratic government. A 
man who takes the law into his own 
hands is not the right man to co-operate 
in any formation or development of law 
and institutions, and some of the pro- 
cesses by which the struggle between 
capital and labor is carried on are pro- 
cesses that come very near to taking the 
law into your own hands. I do not mean 
. for a moment to compare it with what I 
have just been speaking of, but I want 
you to see that they are mere gradations 
in this manifestation of the unwillingness 
to co-operate; and that fundamental les- 
son of the whole situation is that we 



must not only take common counsel, but 
that we must yield to and obey common 
counsel. Not all the instrumentalities for 
this are at hand. I am hopeful that in 
the very near future new instrumentali- 
ties may be organized by which we can 
see to it that various things that are now 
going on ought not to go on. There are 
various processes of the dilution of labor 
and the unnecessary substitution of labor 
and the bidding in distant markets and 
unfairly upsetting the whole competition 
of labor which ought not to go on; I 
mean how on the part of the employers, 
and we must interject into this same 
instrumentality of co-operation by which 
the fair thing will be done all 'round. I 
am hopeful that some such instrumentali- 
ties may be devised, but whether they are 
or not, we must use those that we have 
and upcm every occasion where it is 
necessary, have such an instrumentality 
originated upon that occasion. 

So, my fellow-citizens, the reason I 
came away from Washington is that I 
sometimes get lonely down there. There 
are so many people in Washington who 
know things that are- not so, and there 
are so few people who know anything 
about what, the people of the United 
States are thinking about. I have to 
come ^way and get reminded of the rest 
of the country. I have to come away 
and talk to men who are up against the 
real thing, and say to them, "I am with 
you if you are with me." And the only 
test of being wth me is not to think about 
me personally at all but merely to think 
of me as the expression for the time 
being of the power and dignity and hope 
of the United States. 



•The fact that the country is engaged 
in war furnishes no excuse to union men 
for failure to demand the union label on 
all purchases. In fact, it should act ^« 
an incentive to increase the demand. 
Every demand strengthens organized 
labor and every failure weakens the 
movement. Which way are you pulling? 
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UNION INACTTVmr COSTLY. 



The item below quoted is not a new 
story. The same thing has happened 
before to members of other unions who, 
after securing what they wanted, lapsed 
into "innocuous desuetude," and while in 
an inq)Otent state had one put over on 
thenL This is an evidence that, planting 
the seed in the garden is not all there is 
to getting a crop; if we go to sleep on 
the job the weeds will grow and smother 
out the growth ,of the seeds planted. 
Vigilance is the price of success in any- 
thing and the interests of our Union and 
in turn our own are no exception to the 
rule. There is a lesson in this case worth 
fixing under our hats. — Ed. 

Tacoma, Wash., Dec 8. — Machinists 
employed in Tacoma garages are paying 
a costly price for union inactivity. A 
short time ago they discussed organiza- 
tion, but employers checked this move- 
ment by granting the eight-hour day. 
The machinists were elated over their 
gain and dropped union agitation. They 
said a union wasn't necessary. 

Npw the employers have established 
the 10-hour day. 



The following is published in thi^ issue 
for the benefit of those of us who may 
come under its provisions. It will be 
seen that it applies alike to the whole of 
our jurisdiction except Canada. There 
are many, we are sorry to say, who will 
not be affected by it, but the information 
contained in it may be useful to all of us 
at one time or another. Those who it 
affects will do well to give it the con- 
sideration it commands. — Ed. 

Louisville, Ky., Dec, 11, 1917. — You 
won't have to figure out your income tax 
all by yourself hereafter: The Govern- 
ment is going to send out men to help 
you. It will be up to you to hunt up 
these men, who will be sent into every 
county-seat town, and some other towns 
besides, to meet the people. Postmasters, 
bankers <ind newspapers will be able to 



tell you when the Government's income- 
tax man will be around, and where to 
find him. He will answer your ques- 
tions, swear you to the return, take your 
money, and remove the wrinkles from 
your brow. Returns of income for 1917 
must be made between January 1 and 
March 1, 1918. 

"The Government recognizes." Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue T. Scott Mayes 
said today, "that many persons experi- 
ence a good deal of difficulty in filling 
out income-tax forms. It recognizes, too, 
that taxpayers resident at points where 
Collectors' offices are not easily accessi- 
ble, find it hard to get proper instruction 
in the law. Next year, when every mar- 
ried person living with wife or husband 
and having a net income of $2,000, and 
every unmarried person not the head of 
a family and having a net income of 
$1,000 for the year 1917, m}ist make re- 
turn of income on the form prescribed, 
there will be hundreds in every com- 
munity seeking light on the law, and help 
in executing their returns. My •wn and 
every other Collection district in the 
nation will be divided into districts, with 
the county as the unit, and a Government 
officer informed in the income tax as- 
signed to each district He will spend 
hardly less than a week in each county, 
and in some counties a longer time, very 
likely in the courthouse at the county-seat 
town. In cities where there are Collec- 
tor's branch offices, he will be there, and 
in other cities possibly at the city at the 
city hall. My office will in due time 
advise postmasters and bankers and send 
out notices to the newspapers stating 
when the officer will be in each county. 
It will be unnecessary for prospective 
taxpayers to ask my office for forms on 
which to make returns. The officer who 
visits their county will have them. 

"It may be stated, as a matter of gen- 
eral information, that 'net income* is. the 
remainder after subtracting expenses 
from gross income. Personal, family, or 
living expense is not expense in the 
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meaning of the law, the exemption being 
allowed to cover such expenses. 

"The new exemptions of $1,000 and 
$2,000 will add tens of thousands to the 
number of income taxpayers in this dis- 
trict inasmuch as practically every 
farmer, merchant, tradesman, profes- 
sional man and salary worker, and a 
great many wage workers, will be re- 
quired to make return and pay tax. 

"The law makes it the duty of the tax- 
payer to seek out the Collector. Many 
people assume that, if an inc(»ne-tax 
form is not sent, or a Government official 
does not call, they are relieved from 
making report. This Is decidedly in 
error. It is the other way round. The 
taxpayer has to go to the Government 
and, if he doesn't within the time pre- 
scribed, he is a violator of the law, and 
the Government will go to him with its 
penalties. 

"If returns are not made between Jan- 
uary 1 and March 1, ISIB, the delinquent 
vie4ates the law and penalties will be 
inqxHed." 

T, Scott Mayes, Collector. 



The nine branches of the trustified 
interests in the tobacco industry present 
3D array of dividends for the last quarter 
ending this year that suggests the ques- 
tion, from where did it come, and who 
among us helped the most to make these 
dividends possible? 

When the hundreds of millions of 
capital, water and all, are considered, 
some idea of the number of 5 cents and 
10 cents that have been taken in over the 
counters of the retail dealers to satisfy 
this dividend declaration can be had. 

Another question that asserts itself is, 
how much union-earned money went to 
swell this tidal flow? 

United Cigar Stores Company — Has 
declared the quarterly dividend of 1^ 
per cent, on preferred sttek, payable 
December 15th. 

Tobacco Products Corporation — Has 
declared the quarterly dividend of 1^ 



per cent, on the preferred stock, payable 
January 2nd. 

^ American Ggar Company— Has de- 
clared the quarterly dividends of 1^ per 
cent, on the preferred stock, payable 
January Snd. 

American Tobacco Company— Has de- 
clared the quarterly dividend of IJi per 
cent on the preferred stock, payable 
Januray Snd. 

American Snuff Company— Has de- 
clared the quarterly dividend of B per 
cent, on the common stock and 1^ per 
cent, on the preferred stock, both payable 
January Snd. 

P. Lorillard Company— Has declared " 
the quarterly dividends of 3 per cent on 
the common stock and l>i per cent on 
preferred stock, both payable January 2nd. 

Weyman-Bruton Company — Have de- 
clared the quarterly dividends of 3 per 
cent and l>i per cent, on the common 
stock, also the extra dividend of £ per 
cent., all payable January Snd. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company^ 
Have declared the quarterly dividends of 
JJ^ per cent, on preferred stock and 2 per 
cent on the common stock, also an extra 
dividend of 2 per cent, all payable Jan- 

Uggett & Myers Tobacco Company- 
Have declared a quarterly dividend of 
3 per cent on the common stock, payable 
December JOth ; also the quarterly divi- 
dend of IJi per cent, on the preferred 
stock, payable January 1st. 



WAGES CUT IN AKRO 

Akron, Ohio, Nov. 3.— Trat 
agitation in this city has increa) 
wages of rubber workers in ont 
have been cut 3i'A per cent, 
shift in the Stackers' departm 
paid $25 per hundred and was re 
$16, a cut of 36 per cent, excl 
the loss of a bonus, which wa 

A trust does not bring efficien 
aid of business. It buys efHciem 
business.— Woorfrow Wilson. 
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WOMEN EXPLOITED 

BY WAR PROFITEERS. 



New Yobx, October.— Writing in a 
local newsjMiper, a correspondent states 
that in this city of 6,000,000 population 
there were less than 39,000 men drafted, 
and that there are still thousands of 
workers unemployed, despite the cry of 
'labor shortage/ 

. "And yet," continues the writer, "we 
see women running elevators, soldering 
in factories, acting as messengers and 
used in other places where they can be 
hired cheaper than men and used for 
sensational advertising. 

"I know of one factory that discharged 
150 men, not one of whom had been 
drafted, and put women in their places, 
giving them from $3 to $4 a week less 
than they did the men, and then crying, 
'The war has taken our men T 

"A big department store that never 
had any kind of workers on its elevators 



but colored men now has young wbmeh. 
Surely all the young colored men have 
not been drafted, and even if they were 
there are hundreds of elderly men who 
would be glad to get this kind of work. 

"This cry of women taking the places 
of men is to a great extent just a cheap, 
unpatriotic way of advertising and get- 
ting an underpaid class under the cry of 
'necessity.' It is attracting hundreds of 
unskilled women to the city, where there 
is no remunerative employment for them, 
and keeps the ignorant, unthinking person 
excited over the thought that all our 
manhood is drafted or about to be." 



A principle in the economy of our lives 
must be established, and that is a living 
wage, below which the wage-workers 
should not permit themselves to be 
driven. The living wage must be the 
first consideration either in the cost or 
sale of an article, the product of labor. 



Named Shoes are frequently made in Non-Union Factories 

Do Not Buy Any Shoe 

No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and readable im- 
pression of this Union Stamp. 
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All Shoes Tvithaut the Union Stamp are 
aJways Non- Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence of 

the Union Stamp. 
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RAISE WAGES, AND DUES 

Carpenters' Union No. 483, of San 
Francisco, are making, hay while the sun 
shines and the going it good, storing up 
capital for future days when the recon- 
struction days that are coming will have 
more lean than fat days. What an ex- 
ample to follow — one that all other 
unions who are placed in similar position 
should follow in preparation for rainy 
days that are sure to follow the sun- 
shiny ones. — Ed. 

San Francisco, Dec. 8.— Although 
contractors have indorsed the new wage 
scale of. $6 a day, members of Carpen- 
ters' Union No. 483 are taking no chances 
on weakening their organization, and 
have raised their monthly dues from $1 
to $1.35. 



nCHTING A BLACKLIST. 

Newark, N. J., October.— Organized 
machinists are conducting a publicity 
campaign in the daily press against a 
blacklist system of the Manufacturers' 
Association. The unionists best explain 
the workings of this system by reptib* 
lishing a letter from the association to 
Newark employers, which says : 

"It will be desirable that you keep us- 
constantly informed about those em- 
ployed whom you hire or losefrom any 
cause. Do this in the most convenient 
way to you — but let us have the informa- 

"When your list is complete will you 
check off the number of employes of each 
kind on the enclosed form and return 
also? This latter schedule is to serve as 
a basis for mutual agreement between 
this association and the National Metal 
Trades Association. 

"This is a protective measure for you 
since it enables the bureau to ke'ep track 
of employes who are not permanent or 
otherwise unsatisfactory. 

"We will not only- appreciate your 
prompt assistance, but the 
will profit thereby immediately.' 



THE BEST. 

It may be your rival is better tha: 
And can do what you've never b 

to do. 
Perhaps it's a tough propositiot] 

got. 
And the road will be rough, and 

will be hot; 
But the champions fall and thi 

And the game isn't settled by yes 

prize. 
With nerves that are steady ai 

buckle in, 
Make the other man play to his 

The scoffers may say that you h 

They may wager their gold on tl 

man's lance, 
They may dwell on the skill tt 

rival has shown. 
For the things he can do have be 

made known ; 
But yesterday's prowess wilt dro 

For a stronger and sturdier cou 

day. 
So go to the battle and stand to 
To beat you compel him to pla 
. best. 

Don't acknowledge defeat ere thi 
Don't give up the fight till the ot 
If he really is better than yon 

Don't take it tor granted. It ; 

be so. 
If at last you are beaten there' 

the thought 
As you come from the field tl 

fight was well fought. 
And victory frequently lights on 
Of the youth who won't bow 

less than the best. 
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JUST A WORD 



REMEMBER THE 

Little Blue Label 



Is the UNION LABEL on Yonr Tobacco? 

PENN TOBACCO 

■• UNION MADE 
RFCT OVAL IT Yt SOME OF OUR BRANDS 

PE3I pRC»ewT8 J tai>, gM|f(4 stef Uh 

PENN TOBACCO CO.; " Ex<ra Pan 

wiucauncp*. i " Uh M Sent 



DEMAND THE 

UNION LABEL 



WHBN PURCHASING 



TOBACCO, CIGARETTES 
OR SNUFF 
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